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Preface 


Three  of  the  finest  temples  of  India  —  the  Lingaraja  at  Bhubaneswar,  the  Brihadisvara  at 
Tanjore  and  the  Kandariya  Mahadeva  at  Khajuraho  —  were  built  during  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury  which  witnessed  the  culmination  of  Indian  temple  architecture.  These  three  temples 
also  mark  the  apogee  of  the  regional  style  of  medieval  sculptural  art  respectively  in  Eastern, 
Southern  and  Central  India.  Situated  in  the  heart  of  Central  India,  Khajuraho  imbibed  art 
impulses  from  all  directions  and  had  the  distinction  of  displaying  sculptural  exuberance 
which  excels  quantitatively  as  well  as  qualitatively  any  other  centre  of  monumental  art  in 
India.  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  book  to  analyse  the  art  of  Khajuraho  in  its  histori¬ 
cal  and  cultural  perspective  and  to  delineate  its  salient  features. 

One  of  the  features  which  the  Khajuraho  temples  share  with  many  contemporary  tem¬ 
ples  in  various  regions  of  India  is  the  presence  of  erotic  sculptures  which  is  a  source  of  at¬ 
traction  to  the  common  tourist  visiting  this  place.  Let  it  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  the  erot¬ 
ic  sculptures  form  a  very  minute  percentage  of  the  total  scheme  of  embellishment  and  are 
meant  to  be  taken  in  the  stride  as  a  part  of  the  structural  conceit.  Nevertheless,  many  are 
puzzled  and  some  even  shocked  by  their  presence  in  the  sacred  precincts.  Some  pages  have 
been  necessarily  devoted  in  this  book  to  probe  the  mystery  of  the  erotic  theme  and  examine 
the  various  explanatory  theories  proposed  by  scholars.  I  have  concluded  the  discussion  by 
offering  my  own  interpretation  for  the  erotic  motif  in  the  light  of  its  historical  development 
for  which  I  have  liberally  drawn  on  the  comprehensive  documentation  presented  by 
Devangana  Desai  in  her  perceptive  book  “Erotic  Sculpture  of  India  —  A  Socio-Cultural 
Study”. 

I  have  spent  a  number  of  years  in  studying  the  monuments  of  Khajuraho  as  a  project  of 
the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India  of  which  I  was  a  member  for  well-nigh  thirtyfive  years. 
This  book  provides  a  summary  of  my  researches  on  Khajuraho  in  a  lucid  style  for  the  benefit 
alike  of  the  lay  reader  and  the  tourist  as  well  as  the  specialist.  This  well-illustrated  mono¬ 
graph  is  specially  designed  to  bring  home  to  the  reader  the  superb  beauty  of  the  form  and 
content  of  the  Khajuraho  temples  and  the  vibrant  sculptures  for  which  they  are  justly 
famous. 

—KRISHNA  DEVA 
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Parsuanatha  temple:  Sura-sundari  applying  dye. 


Introduction 


Situation 

Khajuraho  (latitude  24°51'  North,  longitude  79°56'  East)  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  central 
India  in  the  tract,  known  during  ancient  times  as  Vatsa,  in  medieval  times  as  Jejabhukti  or 
Jejakabhukti,  and  since  the  fourteenth  century  as  Bundelkhand.  From  f785  to  1947 
Khajuraho  was  a  part  of  the  central  Indian  state  of  Chhatarpur  and  is  now  included  in  the 
Chhatarpur  district  of  Madhya  Pradesh.  Khajuraho  is  34  miles  south  of  Mahoba,  29  miles 
east  of  Chhatarpur  and  27  miles  north-west  of  Panna  and  is  linked  to  these  places  and  to 
the  nearest  convenient  rail  heads  of  Satna  and  Harpalpur  on  the  Central  Railway  by  good 
metalled  roads1. 

The  country  round  Khajuraho  is  a  fairly  picturesque  upland,  well-covered  with  trees  and 
shrubs  and  watered  by  tanks.  It  has  an  extreme  tropical  climate  with  an  average  annual 
rainfall  of  40  inches.  The  tract  permits  patchy  cultivation  and  is  dotted  by  hummocky  hills, 
forming  offshoots  of  the  Panna  range  belonging  to  the  Vindhyan  system.  Geologically,  the 
area  forms  part  of  the  Bundelkhand  gneiss  outcrop,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river  Ken 
(ancient  Karnauati )  and  its  tributaries  ‘which  have  cut  deep  gorges  through  the  massive 
Vindhyan  sandstones’2.  The  upper  Vindhyan  or  Kaimur  sandstones  provide  excellent 
building  material  in  the  form  of  a  fine-grained  sandstone  or  a  rich  shade  varying  from  pleas¬ 
ant  buff  to  light  pink,  which  has  largely  been  used  for  the  Khajuraho  temples. 

Historical  Background 

Since  the  dawn  of  recorded  history  until  the  rise  of  the  Chandella  power  in  the  ninth  centu¬ 
ry  A.D.,  this  region  did  not  enjoy  any  independent  political  status  and  was  normally  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  larger  unit  of  an  empire  of  a  kingdom.  Up  to  circa  400  B.C.  it  formed  part  of  the 
Vatsa  kingdom.  Its  inclusion  in  the  Mauryan  empire  is  proved  by  the  recent  discovery  of  an 
Asokan  rock-edict  at  Gujarra  in  Datia  district.  The  inscription  on  the  Bharhut  gateway 
proclaims  the  Sungan  regime  ( Suganam  raje )  over  this  region  which  in  subsequent  centu¬ 
ries  came  under  the  successive  sway  of  the  Kushanas,  Bharasiva-Nagas,  Vakatakas,  Imperi¬ 
al  Guptas,  of  Harshavardhana  and  the  Pratiharas. 

In  the  epics  and  the  Puranas  Kalanjara  and  Chitrakuta,  falling  within  this  region,  are 
mentioned  as  sacred  hills  and  favourite  resorts  of  sages  and  ascetics.  Of  these  Kalanjara  was 
particularly  sacred  to  Siva.  Because  of  its  contiguity  with  the  Vindhyan  forests,  this  area 
was  often  known  in  ancient  times  as  atavya  desa  or  uanya-desa  and  was  probably  included 
among  the  forest-kingdoms  (atauika  raja)  mentioned  in  Samudragupta’s  Allahabad  pillar 
inscription.  In  the  Vishnudharmottara  this  region  has  been  referred  to  as  yuddha-desa,  on 
account  of  its  ancient  military  traditions3.  These  references  indicate  that  this  part  of  the 

1.  Bus  services  ply  regularly  between  Khajuraho  and  the  said  places  as  well  as  Harpalpur  and  Satna,  the  former 
being  63  and  the  latter  73  miles  from  Khajuraho.  The  rail  head  of  Harpalpur  is  convenient  to  those  who  travel 
via  Jhansi,  and  Satna  suits  those  who  travel  via  Allahabad  or  Jabalpur.  There  is  also  a  daily  air-service  linking 
Khajuraho  with  Delhi,  Agra  and  Varanasi.  Khajuraho  has  good  hotels  and  a  decent  Tourist  Bungalow,  main¬ 
tained  by  ITDC.  There  is  also  a  Circuit-House  and  an  inexpensive  Tourist  Rest-House  which  are  available  for 
occupation  with  the  permission  of  the  Collector,  Chhatarpur. 

2.  Central  India  State  Gazetteer  Series,  Eastern  States  (Bundelkhand)  Gazetteer,  Vol.  VTA  (Lucknow,  1907),  p. 
310. 

3.  The  warlike  traditions  of  this  region  continued  till  later  days  and  were  immortalized  in  the  popular  bardic  an¬ 
nals  of  Mahoba  Khand  or  Parmal  Raso  and  Alha  Raso.  These  recount  the  heroic  exploits  of  Alha  and  Udal,  who 
were  contemporaries  of  the  Chandella  king  Parmardin  alias  Parmal  (c.  1166-1202).  The  heroic  traditions  of  this 
tract  were  kept  alive  till  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  Bundela  chiefs  of  whom  the  best  known  was  Chhatrasall. 
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country  was  relat  ively  undeveloped  in  ancient  times  and  was  largely  inhabited  by  aboriginal 
tribes  who  had  a  reputation  for  being  good  fighters. 

In  the  cultural  sphere,  however,  this  region  played  a  significant  role  in  Indian  history 
from  c.  200  B.C.  onwards  and  witnessed  a  remarkable  efflorescence  of  sculptural  and  archi¬ 
tectural  arts  during  the  Sunga  period,  with  Bharhut  as  a  centre,  and  again  during  the  Gupta 
times,  with  leading  centres  at  Bhumara,  Khoh,  Nachna  and  Deogarh.  The  Parvati  temple 
at  Nachna,  the  Siva  temple  at  Bhumara  and  the  Dasavatara  temple  at  Deogarh  form  signifi¬ 
cant  stages  in  the  evolution  of  Gupta  architecture.  The  building-tradition  was  continued  by 
the  imperial  Pratiharas  (eighth  to  tenth  centuries),  who  left  in  this  region  some  of  their  fin¬ 
est  temples,  like  the  Chaturmukha  Mahadeva  temple  at  Nachna,  the  Sun  temples  at 
Mankhera  and  Umri  (Tikamgarh  district),  the  Jarai  Mata  temple  at  Barwasagar,  district 
Jhansi,  all  assignable  to  the  ninth  century.  Under  the  Pratihara  supremacy,  simpler  shrines 
of  a  provincial  style  made  of  granite,  were  also  erected  in  this  region  at  sites  like  Mau- 
Suhaniya4  Kainri  and  Chamarua,  all  located  in  Chhatarpur  district. 

Such  was  the  cultural  background  of  the  land  where  the  Chandellas  rose  during  the  early 
tenth  century  as  a  strong  central  Indian  power  with  one  of  their  capitals  at  Khajuraho.  Un¬ 
der  the  patronage  of  the  Chandella  princes,  who  were  great  builders  and  connoisseurs  of  arts 
and  letters.  Jejakabhukti  was  blessed  with  prosperity  and  political  stability  and  was  swept 
between  the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries  by  a  cultural  upheaval  manifesting  itself  in  a  sub¬ 
stantial  literary  output  and  the  flowering  of  an  architectural  movement  of  uncommon 
charm  and  vigour.  The  Chandella  court  was  adorned  by  poets  like  Madhava,  Rama 
Nandana,  Gadadhara  and  Jaganika  and  by  the  dramatist  Krishnamisra,  author  of  the 
Prabodhachandrodaya.  Among  the  princes  Ganda  and  Paramardin  were  themselves  poets 
of  no  mean  merit,  while  Dhanga  and  Kirttivarman  were  liberal  patrons  of  poets  and  writers. 
The  Chandellas  also  decorated  their  realm  with  tanks,  forts,  palaces  and  temples,  which 
were  mainly  concentrated  in  their  strongholds  of  Mahoba  (ancient  Mahotsavanagara), 
Kalinjar  (Kalanjara)  and  Ajaygarh  (Jayapuradurga)  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  their  towns 
of  Dudhai,  Chandpur,  Madanpur  and  Deogarh  in  district  Jhansi,  of  which  the  first  three 
they  had  themselves  founded.  But  none  of  these  places  could  compare  in  magnificence  with 
the  capital-town  of  Khajuraho  (ancient  Kharjuravahaka),  which  was  adorned  by  the 
Chandellas  with  numerous  tanks  and  scores  of  lofty  temples,  each  vying  with  the  other  in 
sculptural  grace  and  architectural  splendour. 

The  land  of  the  Chandellas  was  known  in  the  Chandella  records  and  in  all  contemporary 
records  and  accounts  as  Jejabhukti  or  Jejakabhukti  with  a  few  derivative  variants  like 
Jejahuti,  Jejhauti  and  Jijhauti.  A  fragmentary  Mahoba  inscription  giving  the  Chandella 
royal  genealogy  upto  Kirttivarman  (c.  1060-1100)  states  that  Jejabhukti  was  named  after 
king  Jeja,  just  as  the  prithivi  (the  earth)  was  designated  after  king  Prit.hu.  The  country  of 
Chih-chi-to  visited  by  the  Chinese  traveller  Yuan  Chwang  (A.D.  641)  was  equated  by 
Alexander  Cunningham  and  Vincent  Smith  with  Jhijhoti,  but  the  identification  is  not  free 
from  doubt  and  has  been  further  questioned  for  the  reason  that  Jayasakti  or  Jeja,  after 
whom  the  country  was  named  according  to  the  epigraphic  testimony  could  not  have  flour¬ 
ished  before  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  Abu-Rihan  Al-Biruni  who  accompanied 
Mahmud  of  Ghazna  in  his  campaigns  against  Kalinjar  in  1022  speaks  of  the  region  as 
Jejahuti  with  Kajuraho  as  its  capital.  Two  Madanpur  inscriptions  both  dated  in  A.D.  1182 
refer  to  this  territory  as  Jejakabhukti  or  Jejakabhukti-mandala.  This  name  was  in  vogue  till 
the  fourteenth  century  and  is  still  alive  in  the  caste-name  of  the  Jijhotia  Brahmins  and 
Banias  whose  distribution  roughly  marks  the  limits  of  its  territory,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  river  Tons  ( Tamasa) ,  on  the  west  by  the  Betwa  ( Vetravati) ,  on  the  north  by  the  Y amuna 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Vindhya  range.  Jejakabhukti  always  included  Mahoba,  Ajaygarh, 
Kalinjar  and  Khajuraho,  the  last  being  the  capital  of  the  Chandellas  from  c.  ninth  to  twelfth 
centuries. 

According  to  tradition  Khajuraho  was  so-called  because  one  of  its  city  gates  was  orna¬ 
mented  with  two  golden  khajur  (date-palm)  trees.  In  the  Prithviraja-raso  of  Chand  Bardai, 
Khajuraho  is  called  Khajurapura  or  Khajjinapura.  Possibly  the  place  abounded  in  ancient 
times  in  khajur  trees  and  was  named  thereafter.  The  earliest  historical  evidence  of  the 

4.  According  to  tradition  a  minor  Parihar  (Pratihara)  family  had  its  seat  at  Mau-Suhaniya,  situated  near  Dhubela 

in  district  Chhatarpur. 
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Chandella  occupation  of  Khajuraho  is  furnished  by  the  Lakshmana  temple  (Khajuraho)  in¬ 
scription  of  Dhanga  dated  954.  But  the  earliest  recorded  reference  to  Khajuraho  is  found  in 
the  Visvanatha  temple  (Khajuraho)  inscription  of  Dhanga  dated  1002  which  calls  the  place 
Kharjjura-vahaka,  apparently  the  original  form  of  Khajuraho.  It  is,  however,  the  Muslim 
chroniclers  who  specifically  mention  Khajuraho  as  the  capital  of  Jejabhukti  and  of  the 
Chandellas.  Thus  Abu  Rihan  Al-Biruni  who  visited  this  region  in  A.D.  1022  speaks  of 
Kajuraha  as  the  capital  of  Jajahuti,  while  a  contemporary  chronicler  IbnuTAthir5  mentions 
Kajuraha  as  the  territory  of  king  Bida  (Vidyadhara).  After  the  death  of  Vidyadhara  the 
Chandellas  gradually  declined  and  with  their  decline,  the  political  importance  of  Khajuraho 
also  waned.  But  that  Khajuraho  continued  to  be  the  religious  capital  of  the  Chandellas  till 
the  fourteenth  century  is  attested  by  the  graphic  description  of  Ibn  Battutta,  who  visited 
the  place  in  1335.  He  calls  the  place  Kajarra  “where  there  is  a  great  pond  about  a  mile  in 
length  near  which  are  temples  containing  idols  which  the  Muslims  have  mutilated.  In  the 
centre  of  that  pond  there  are  three  cupolas  of  red  stone,  each  of  three  storeys;  and  at  the  four 
corners  of  the  pond  are  cupolas  in  which  live  a  body  of  the  jogis  who  have  clotted  their  hair 
and  let  them  grow  so  that  they  become  as  long  as  their  bodies  and  on  account  of  their  prac¬ 
tising  asceticism  their  colour  had  become  extremely  yellow.  Many  Musalmans  follow  them 
in  order  to  take  lessons  from  them.  It  is  said  that  whoever  is  subjected  to  a  disease  like  the 
leprosy  or  elephantisis  lives  with  them  for  a  long  period  of  time  and  is  cured  by  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  God6”. 

This  account  is  extremely  valuable  as  it  attests  the  existence  at  Khajuraho  of  a  good 
many  temples  of  red  stone  in  and  around  an  extensive  pond.  The  Ninora  Tal,  on  the  south¬ 
east  bank  of  which  the  present  village  of  Khajuraho  is  located,  fits  the  description,  since  the 
Brahma  and  Vamana  temples  stand  on  its  east  bank  and  the  Visvanatha,  Nandi, 
Lakshmana,  Matangesvara  and  Varaha  temples  were  in  olden  times  not  far  from  its  west 
bank,  as  may  be  visualised  from  the  spread  of  the  tank  after  a  heavy  monsoon.  The  Muslim 
account  also  refers  to  the  ascetics  continuing  to  reside  in  some  of  the  temples,  although  their 
idols  had  been  mutilated  by  the  Muslims.  The  Khajuraho  temples  and  their  sculptures  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  suffered  further  mutilation  at  the  hands  of  Sikander  Lodi  when  he  retreated 
through  this  tract  in  1495.  The  place  appears  to  have  lost  all  importance  by  the  sixteenth 
century  and  turned  into  an  insignificant  village  which  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  Ain-i- 
Akbari.  The  neglect  of  centuries  combined  with  the  vandalism  of  man  resulted  in  further 
disintegration  of  the  Khajuraho  monuments  which  were  found  overgrown  with  jungle  about 
1818  when  Franklin7  surveyed  the  area  and  passed  by  Khajuraho,  calling  it  just  ruins. 

The  credit  of  rediscovering  Khajuraho  goes  to  T.S.  Burt8,  a  British  engineer  who  visited 
Khajuraho  in  1838  and  was  struck  by  the  sculptural  and  architectural  excellence  of  its  ru¬ 
ined  temples.  He  briefly  noticed  the  Visvanatha,  Nandi,  Lakshmana,  Varaha  and 
Matangesvara  temples,  of  which  the  last  one  was  in  active  worship  and  copied  Dhanga’s 
stone  inscription  dated  1002  which  was  then  lying  loose  at  the  Visvanatha  temple.  Between 
1852  and  1885  a  detailed  survey  of  the  antiquities  of  Khajuraho  including  its  temples, 
mounds,  loose  images  and  inscriptions  was  made  by  Alexander  Cunningham  who  published 
the  results  of  his  valuable  survey  in  the  Archaeological  Survey  Report,  Volumes'll,  VII,  X 
and  XXI  issued  between  1871  and  1885.  Since  then  many  scholars,  art-historians  and  en¬ 
thusiasts  have  written  on  Khajuraho  and  published  its  photographic  illustrations.  Among 
the  latter  Lapel  Griffin’s  illustrations9  are  notable  as  depicting  the  condition  of  the 
Khajuraho  temples  before  1880.  Since  1904  these  temples  received  their  due  share  of  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India  which  undertook  a  well-planned  and  elaborate 
programme  of  special  repairs  to  them  with  the  enlightened  cooperation  of  the  Chhatarpur 
Durbar.  In  recent  years  the  tempo  of  conservation  and  publicity  have  gone  apace  and  the 
place  is  attracting  an  ever-increasing  number  of  tourists  and  serious  students  from  India 
and  abroad. 


5.  Ibnu’l-Athir,  Al-Tarikh-ul  Kamil,  Bulak  (1874)  IX,  pp.  115-116. 

6.  Mahdi  Husain,  The  Rehla  of  Ibn  Battutta  (India  Maidive  Islands  and  Ceylon),  Gaekwad’s  Oriental  Series, 
CXXII  (Baroda,  1953),  p.  166. 

7.  A  Cunningham,  A.S.I.R.,  II,  p.  438. 

8.  J.A.S.B.  VIII,  pp.  159-84. 

9.  L.  Griffin,  Famous  Monuments  of  Central  India  (1886). 
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Authors  of  the  Temples 
The  Chandellas 


Originally  related  to  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  Rhars  and  the  Gonds,  the  Chandellas  traced 
their  descent  from  the  moon-god  (Chandra)  to  justify  their  connection  with  the  celebrated 
lunar  stock  (Chandra-vamsa)  of  the  Kshatriyas  and  invented  myths  to  this  end.  Their  abo¬ 
riginal  affiliation  is  nevertheless  revealed  by  the  fact  that  like  the  Gonds  and  the  Bhars, 
they  continued  to  regard  Maniya  Devi  (a  tribal  divinity  enshrined  on  a  hill  near  Khajuraho 
in  district  Chhatarpur)  as  their  tutelary  deity.  The  following  myth  on  the  origin  of  the  line 
is  narrated  in  the  Mahoba  Khand  of  the  Parimal  Raso,  a  text  of  17t,h  century  in  the 
Bundelkhandi  dialect,  which  beautifully  combines  legend  with  tradition. 

One  summer  night  Hemavati,  a  young  widowed  daughter  of  a  Brahmin  minister,  felt  un¬ 
easy  and  went  for  a  bath  in  a  tank.  Just  then  the  moon-god,  who  appeared  in  the  sky,  felt 
attracted  by  the  bewitching  beauty  of  Hemavati  and  came  down  and  embraced  her  passion¬ 
ately.  As  the  moon-god  prepared  to  leave,  Hemavati  threatened  to  curse  him  for  having 
spoiled  her  chastity,  at  which  the  moon-god  turned  round  and  assured  her  that  she  should 
be  happy  that  her  son  will  be  an  invincible  Kshatriya  hero  and  a  reputed  ruler  of  the  world 
and  from  him  will  spring  a  thousand  royal  branches.  In  due  course,  Hemavati  repaired  to 
Kalinjar  and  thence  to  the  bank  of  the  Karnavati  river  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  as 
handsome  as  the  moon,  who  was  called  Chandravarman.  At  his  birth  Brihaspati,  the  pre¬ 
ceptor  of  the  gods  came  down  to  write  his  horoscope  and  the  moon-god  appeared  in  person 
to  celebrate  the  festive  occasion.  When  Chandravarman  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was 
so  strong  that  he  killed  a  tiger  with  a  piece  of  stone  and  a  full-grown  lion  with  a  mere  stick. 
Pleased  at  his  heroism,  the  moon-god  blessed  him  with  kingship  and  a  touch-stone  which 
would  ensure  him  an  inexhaustible  treasury.  He  was  married  and  consecrated  king  at 
Khajuraho  in  the  presence  of  all  the  gods  of  whom  Kubera,  Brihaspati  and  the  moon-god 
took  upon  themselves  to  teach  him  polity.  His  first  achievement  as  a  king  was  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Kalinjar  which  he  fortified,  followed  by  the  conquest  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms. 
From  Kalinjar  the  young  king  accompanied  by  the  queen  went  to  Khajuraho  and  at  the  be¬ 
hest  of  Hemavati  performed  the  Bhandya  Yajna  with  prescribed  rites  and  ceremonies 
which  included  the  depiction  of  erotic  figures  (bhandya-chitra)1  and  constructed  eighty-five 
temples  with  a  tank  and  a  garden  attached  to  each.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  all 
sins  of  Hemavati  were  washed  away  and  she  went  direct  to  heaven.  Thereafter 
Chandravarman  proceeded  to  Mahoba  where  he  built  his  new  capital. 

It  will  be  seen  that  according  to  the  aforesaid  myth  the  first  ancestor  of  the  Chandellas, 
king  Chandravarman,  was  of  mixed  descent.  He  is  said  to  have  been  consecrated  king  at 
Khajuraho  where  he  built  eighty-five  temples  and  is  also  credited  with  the  foundation  of  the 
Kalinjar  fort  and  the  capital  town  of  Mahoba.  The  myth  supports  the  inscriptional  evidence 
which  attributes  the  descent  of  the  line  from  Chandra  or  from  the  legendary  sage 
Chandratreya.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  earliest  Chandella  inscription  refers  to  the  family 
as  Chandratreya-vamsa,  while  other  inscriptions  designate  the  family  as  Chandrella, 
Chandela,  or  Chandella,  the  latter  two  being  better  known.  The  consecration  of  the  first 
ruler  of  the  line  at  Khajuraho,  as  mentioned  in  the  myth,  is  also  consistent  with  the  evidence 
of  the  inscriptions  and  the  contemporary  foreign  notices,  since  the  earliest  epigraphs  of  the 

Khajuraho:  Texture  of  sikhara.  1.  (v.  28)  quoted  in  S.K.  Mitra,  The  Early  Rulers  of  Khajuraho  (Calcutta,  1958),  p.  25. 
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family  are  known  from  Khajuraho  and  the  earlier  foreign  notices  invariably  place  the  dy¬ 
nasty  at  Khajuraho. 

On  the  evidence  of  the  epigraphs,  the  earliest  prince  of  the  Chandella  dynasty  was 
Nannuka  who  is  simply  called  a  ruler  ( nripa  or  mahipati )  and  extolled  in  conventional 
terms  as  ‘a  touchstone  to  test  the  worth  of  the  gold  of  the  regal  order’  and  as  a  ‘conqueror 
of  many  hosts  of  enemies’.  Nannuka  appears  to  have  ruled  from  Khajuraho  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  ninth  century.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Vakpati  who  has  been  vaguely  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  lord  of  the  earth  ( kshitipa )  and  as  ‘a  hot  favourite  of  his  subjects’.  From  a  state¬ 
ment  in  one  of  the  inscriptions  that  the  ‘Vindhyas  became  the  pleasure-mount  of  Vakpati’, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  his  influence  was  felt  throughout  the  Vindhyan  regions.  But  the 
princes  who  brought  eminence  to  the  family  were  Jayasakti  (alias  Jejjaka  or  Jeja)  and 
Vijayasakti  (alias  Vejjaka  or  Veja),  the  sons  of  Vakpati.  In  a  majority  of  the  Chandella  re¬ 
cords  these  two  brothers  are  referred  to  as  the  first  ancestors  of  the  family.  According  to  a 
Chandella  epigraph  ‘Jeja  gave  his  name  to  Jeja-bhukti  just  as  Prithu  did  to  Prithui.  ’  Thus 
Jejabhukti  or  Jejakabhukti  or  later  Jajhauti  was  the  older  name  of  the  region  which  came 
to  be  subsequently  known  as  Bundelkhand.  Vijayasakti  is  also  described  as  having  mounted 
expeditions  to  the  far  south  to  help  the  cause  of  an  ally  who  is  believed  by  some  scholars  to 
refer  to  king  Devapala  of  the  Pala  dynasty  who  led  an  expedition  to  South  India.  Subse¬ 
quently,  Jayasakti  might  have  accepted  the  suzerainty  of  the  Pratiharas  and  won  a  recog¬ 
nized  status  for  his  family.  The  next  ruler  was  Rahila,  the  son  of  Vijayasakti,  who  is  praised 
as  a  great  fighter:  ‘never  tired  at  the  sacrifice  of  battles’  and  ‘thinking  of  whom  the  enemies 
enjoy  little  sleep  in  the  night’.  Rahila  excavated  tanks  and  lakes  and  built  temples  of  which 
remains  are  preserved  at  Ajaygadh  and  Mahoba.  The  latter  site  has  an  old  tank,  called 
Rahilya  Sagar,  with  a  temple  at  its  bank. 

The  first  Chandella  prince  to  achieve  political  distinction  was  Harsha,  the  successor  of 
Rahila,  who  had  strengthened  his  status  by  matrimonial  alliances  with  the  Chahamanas 
and  the  Kalachuris.  He  ruled  approximately  from  A.D.  900  to  925  and  gained  prominence 
by  reinstating  in  c.  917,  his  Pratihara  overlord  Kshitipala  or  Mahipala  on  the  throne  of 
Kanauj,  which  was  shaken  by  the  invasions  of  the  Rashtrakutas  of  the  Deccan.  But  the  real 
founder  of  the  political  and  military  power  of  the  Chandellas  was  Yasovarman  or 
Lakshavarman  (c.  925-950),  son  and  successor  of  Harsha  who  continued  to  own  the  tutelage 
of  the  Pratiharas  just  to  bide  time.  He  studied  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  contempo¬ 
rary  powers  and  by  a  judicious  combination  of  diplomacy  and  armed  strategy  built  up  sub¬ 
stantial  influence  and  prestige  for  his  family.  The  Rashtrakutas  continued  their  onslaughts 
and  not  only  ran  over  the  city  of  Kanauj,  the  Pratihara  capital,  but  also  conquered  the  fort 
of  Kalanjara.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Yasovarman  that  he  defended  the  Pratiharas  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Rashtrakutas,  Chedis  and  Palas  alike  and  won  back  the  fort  of  Kalanjara  in 
c.  940,  but  grew  so  powerful  as  to  defy  his  suzerains  by  retaining  the  strategic  fort  as  a  citadel 
for  the  growing  Chandella  power.  In  one  of  his  inscriptions,  Yasovarman  is  called  ‘a  sword 
to  the  Gaudas  who  were  like  pleasure-creepers’,  ‘a  vanquisher  of  the  Kashmiri  warriors’,  ‘a 
god  of  death  to  the  Malavas’,  ‘a  tormentor  of  the  shameful  Chedis’  and  ‘a  scorching  fire  to 
the  Gurjaras’  etc.,  which  vaguely  shows  the  extent  of  his  influence  from  Kashmir  to 
Mahakosala  and  from  Bengal  to  Malwa.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  he  wielded  enor¬ 
mous  prestige  in  the  Indo-Gangetic  plains  and  literally  turned  the  Yamuna  and  the  Ganga 
into  his  ‘pleasure-lakes’,  as  claimed  in  an  epigraph  from  Khajuraho.  According  to  the  same 
epigraph  Yasovarman  built  a  magnificent  temple  of  Vishnu  identifiable  with  the 
Lakshmana  temple  at  Khajuraho  which  was  the  most  ornate  and  evolved  temple  of  its  age 
in  Central  India,  constituting  a  worthy  monument  of  the  augmented  might  of  the 
Chandellas.  The  image  of  Vishnu-Vaikuntha  enshrined  in  the  temple  was,  according  to  the 
record  “obtained  by  the  Lord  of  Bhotanatha  (Tibet)  from  Kailasa  and  from  him,  Sahi,  the 
king  of  the  Kiras  (near  Kashmir)  received  it  as  a  token  of  friendship  and  from  him  after¬ 
wards  Herambapala  obtained  it  for  a  force  of  elephants  and  horses,  and  Yasovarman  him¬ 
self  got  it  from  Hayapati  Devapala,  the  son  of  Herambapala”. 

Yasovarman  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Dhanga  (c.  950-1002),  who,  during  his  long  and 
eventful  reign,  boldly  discarded  the  tutelage  of  the  Pratiharas  and  adopted  the  title 
Maharajadhiraja,  indicating  his  sovereign  status.  He  also  consolidated  the  Chandella  king¬ 
dom  and  by  his  extensive  conquests  as  well  as  wise  and  benevolent  administration  made  it 
the  strongest  power  in  North  India.  His  territories  extended  from  Vidisha  to  Gwalior  and 
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from  Varanasi  to  the  Narmada.  He  was  a  deeply  religious  person  and  a  devout  Saiva  and  for¬ 
sook  his  mortal  coil  as  a  centenarian  at  the  sacred  confluence  of  the  Ganga  and  Yamuna. 
A  great  king  and  conqueror,  he  was  even  greater  as  a  patron  of  art  and  culture.  During  his 
reign  were  built  two  of  the  grandest  surviving  temples  of  Khajuraho,  viz.  the  Saiva  temple 
of  Visvanatha,  and  the  Jaina  temple  of  Parsvanatha,  the  former  by  Dhanga  himself  in  A.D. 
1002  and  the  latter  during  his  reign  by  one  Pahila,  who  was  ‘honoured  by  King  Dhanga’.  It 
is,  however,  not  possible  to  identify  a  third  temple,  dedicated  to  Vaidyanatha  (Siva)  and 
constructed  by  one  Kokkala  of  the  Grahapati  family  in  1001  during  Dhanga’s  reign. 

Dhanga’s  son  and  successor  was  Ganda  who  enjoyed  his  paternal  dominion  without  any 
diminution  during  his  short  reign  (c.  1002-1017).  There  are  no  inscriptions  pertaining  to  his 
reign,  though  he  is  mentioned  in  conventional  terms  as  ‘an  unrivalled  hero’  and  ‘an  expert 
in  annihilating  fenemies’  in  later  inscriptions  of  the  family,  which  only  indicate  that  his 
reign  was  peaceful  and  witnessed  no  major  event.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  Vaishnava  tem¬ 
ple,  now  known  as  Jagadambi  or  Devi  Jagadamba  and  the  Sun  temple,  now  called 
Chitragupta,  both  situated  close  to  each  other  as  constituents  of  the  western  group  of  the 
royal  temples  at  Khajuraho,  were  built  under  his  patronage. 

Ganda  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Vidyadhara  (c.  1017-1029)  who  is  referred  to  by  Ibnu’l- 
Athir,  a  contemporary  Muslim  chronicler,  as  Bida  and  described  as  the  most  powerful  Indi¬ 
an  ruler  of  his  time.  Under  him  the  Chandella  kingdom  reached  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity. 
Vidyadhara  not  only  won  victories  over  the  Kalachuris  and  the  Paramaras,  the  two  contem¬ 
porary  rival  powers  in  Central  India,  but  also  spearheaded  the  movement  of  resistance 
against  the  foreign  invader  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  The  cowardly  retreat  of  the  Pratihara  king 
Rajyapala  in  the  face  of  Mahmud’s  invasion  of  Kanauj  in  A.D.  1018  led  to  a  chain  of  events 
culminating  in  Rajyapala’s  exterminat  ion  by  Vidyadhara  with  the  assistance  of  his  feudato¬ 
ry  Kachchhapaghata  Arjuna.  This  achievement  enhanced  the  prestige  of  Vidyadhara  who 
was  applauded  as  a  great  hero  and  a  national  liberator,  feared  and  respected  by  the 
Paramaras  and  the  Kalachuris,  the  two  rival  powers  of  Central  India.  The  achievement  has 
thus  been  glorified  in  a  Chandella  inscription:  “Bhojadeva  together  with  the  moon  among 
the  Kalachuris  worshipped,  full  of  fear  like  pupils,  the  master  of  warfare,  who  had  caused 
destruction  of  the  king  of  Kanyakubja.”  The  assassination  of  Rajyapala  was  regarded  as  a 
serious  threat  and  an  affront  by  Mahmud  who  led  an  attack  in  A.D.  1019  first  against 
Trilochanapala,  the  successor  of  Rajyapala  and  a  protege  of  Vidyadhara  and  subsequently 
against  Vidyadhara  himself.  Vidyadhara  took  up  the  challenge  and  mustered  an  army,  com¬ 
prising  in  the  words  of  Ibnu’l  Athir  “of  56,000  cavalry,  1,84,000  infantry  and  746  elephants.” 
Mahmud  was  terribly  scared  by  the  vast  armed  forces  of  Vidyadhara  who  was  described  by 
his  historians  as  the  mightiest  ruler  of  North  India.  The  armies  met  just  on  the  first  day  and 
though  the  battle  remained  inconclusive,  Mahmud  thought  it  prudent  to  return  to  Ghazni. 
In  1022  Mahmud  again  invaded  India  and  challenged  Vidyadhara.  He  first  invested  the  fort 
of  Gwalior  which  was  bravely  defended  by  Vidyadhara’s  feudatory  Kachchhapaghata 
Vajradaman,  and  then  laid  a  siege  to  the  fort  of  Kalinjar,  “which  has  no  equal  in  the  whole 
country  of  Hindustan  for  strength  and  impregnability.”  Mahmud  could  not  succeed  in  cap¬ 
turing  the  fort  even  after  a  marathon  attempt  and  the  protracted  siege  had  to  be  lifted  after 
exchange  of  mutual  gifts  and  compliments. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  Vidyadhara,  who  was  the  most  powerful  and  prosperous 
Chandella  ruler,  should  have  continued  the  brilliant  building  traditions  of  his  predecessors 
and  the  authorship  of  the  Kandariya  Mahadeva  temple,  the  largest  and  grandest  temple  of 
Khajuraho,  may  plausibly  be  attributed  to  him.  Colour  is  lent  to  this  suggestion  by  the  fact 
that  Vidyadhara  is  referred  to  in  inscriptions  as  a  great  devotee  of  Siva  and  by  the  find  of 
a  short  epigraph  on  a  mandapa- pilaster  of  the  Kandariya  temple,  mentioning  a  gift  of  the 
courtezans  on  a  certain  sacred  occasion  during  the  reign  of  king  Virimda.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  like  Bida,  Virimda  was  another  pseudonym  of  king  Vidyadhara. 

After  the  death  of  Vidyadhara,  the  Chandella  power  gradually  declined  owing  largely  to 
the  determined  onslaughts  of  the  Kalachuris  and  the  Muslim  invaders.  The  immediate  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Vidyadhara,  viz.  his  son  Vijayapala  (c.  1029-51)  and  his  grandson  Devavarman 
(c.  1051)  were  weak  rulers.  Vijayapala  lost  some  territory  in  the  north-eastern  region  to 
Kalachuri  Gangeyadeva,  but  otherwise  had  a  peaceful  reign  during  which  he  may  have  con¬ 
structed  one  of  the  later  temples  of  Khajuraho,  perhaps  the  Vamana. 

Devavarman  continued  to  be  pressurised  by  the  Kalachuris  and  had  indeed  such  a  short 
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and  ineffective  reign  that  he  is  bypassed  by  most  of  the  dynastic  chroniclers. 

The  next  ruler  Kirttivarman  (c.  1070-98)  stemmed  the  rot  and  scored  a  resounding  victo¬ 
ry  over  Kalachuri  Lakshmikarna  through  his  able  and  loyal  general  Gopala,  whose  achieve¬ 
ments  in  extirpating  the  power  of  the  Kalachuris  and  in  restoring  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the 
Chandella  house  are  eulogised  in  Krishnamisra’s  Prabodha-chandrodaya,  a  drama  written 
and  staged  in  the  court  of  Kirttivarman.  Though  Kirttivarman  was  himself  a  devotee  of 
Siva,  he  was  liberal  to  the  Vaishnavas  and  in  two  of  his  family  inscriptions  was  compared 
to  Vishnu  for  his  heroic  exploits.  Kirttivarman  was  responsible  for  fortifying  the  Betwa  sec¬ 
tor,  if  not  the  whole,  of  Deogadh  fort  which  was  named  after  him  as  Kirttigiridurga.  A  large 
lake  measuring  1 1  miles  in  perimeter  near  Mahoba  and  another  at  Chanderi  are  called  Kirat 
Sagar  and  traditionally  attributed  to  Kirttivarman,  like  the  Budhiya  Tal  in  Kalinjar  fort. 
Some  monuments  at  Ajaygadh  and  Kalinjar  are  also  associated  with  his  name.  His  long  and 
prosperous  reign  should  have  witnessed  some  new  temple  construction,  particularly  as  he 
was  noted  for  his  interest  in  arts  and  letters.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  two  gems  of  Khajuraho 
architecture,  viz.  the  Vaishnava  fane  of  Javari  and  the  Chaturbhuja  temple,  enshrining  a 
unique  image  of  colossal  Siva  as  Daksinamurti  were  built  under  his  patronage. 

Kirttivarman  was  succeeded  by  mediocre  kings,  viz.  Sallakshanavarman  (c.  1100), 
Jayavarman  (c.  1117)  and  Prithvivarman  (c.  1125).  The  successor  of  Prithvivarman  was 
Madanavarman  (c.  1129-63)  who  was  indeed  a  powerful  ruler  combining  statesmanship 
with  military  prowess. 

Madanavarman  launched  a  vigorous  policy  and  revived  the  strength  and  glory  of  the 
Chandella  house  by  subduing  the  Kalachuris,  Gahadavalas  and  the  Paramaras.  According 
to  the  Mau  stone  inscription  he  vanquished  in  fierce  fight  the  Chedi  king,  exterminated  the 
arrogant  (Paramara)  ruler  of  Malava  and  subdued  the  (Gahadavala)  king  of  Kasi  to  remain 
a  friend.  He  was  the  last  Chandella  prince  to  enjoy  undisputed  sovereignty  over  the  territo¬ 
ries  between  the  Yamuna  and  the  Betwa,  the  natural  frontiers  of  the  Chandella  dominion. 
He  founded  the  town  of  Madanpur  and  is  credited  with  a  few  other  constructions  in  tradi¬ 
tion.  Since  he  is  the  last  Chandella  prince  whose  records  are  found  at  Khajuraho  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  infer  that  during  his  long  and  prosperous  reign  he  should  have  patronised  some  tem¬ 
ple  building  project  at  the  traditional  site  of  Khajuraho.  Perhaps  the  last  great  temple  of 
Duladeo  which  stylistically  belongs  to  c.  A.D.  1150  may  be  attributed  to  him. 

Madanavarman  was  followed  by  his  grandson  Paramardin-Parmal  (c.  1166-1202)  who 
was  the  last  notable  Chandella  prince  with  a  long  and  eventful  reign. 

Paramardin  provoked  the  enmity  of  Prithviraja,  the  Chahamana  prince  of  Delhi  who  be¬ 
sieged  Mahoba  and  Kalinjar  and  worsted  the  Chandella  forces  in  A.D.  1182,  a  garbled  ver¬ 
sion  of  which  is  sung  in  the  bardic  annals  of  the  Prithviraja  Raso  and  the  Parmal  Raso. 
Paramardin  recovered  from  these  reverses  but  in  the  end  sustained  a  crushing  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Qutbuddin  Aibak  (c.  1202).  The  Chandella  power  did  not  recover  from  the  shock 
of  this  defeat  and  slowly  faded  out  of  the  stage  of  history. 

With  the  decline  of  the  Chandella  power  the  importance  of  Khajuraho  also  waned,  for  the 
later  Chandellas  increasingly  concentrated  on  the  hill-forts  of  Mahoba,  Ajaygadh  and 
Kalinjar  for  strategic  reasons.  But  the  artistic  momentum  of  Khajuraho  was  not  lost 
abruptly  and  new  temples  continued  to  be  built  here  till  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
temple  of  Duladeo  was  certainly  erected  during  this  century  and  the  construction  of  yet  an¬ 
other  large  Saiva  temple  is  recorded  in  a  Khajuraho  museum  inscription  which  is  also 
palaeographically  assignable  to  the  twelfth  century.  Besides,  images  continued  to  be  dedi¬ 
cated  at  Khajuraho  till  as  late  as  A.D.  1158  in  the  reign  of  the  Chandella  king 
Madanavarman.  That  the  later  Chandella  chiefs  did  not  neglect  Khajuraho  is  clear  from 
Jayavarman’s  Khajuraho  inscription  of  A.D.  1117  which  appears  as  a  postscript  to  the 
Marakatesvara  Prasasti  of  king  Dhanga,  dated  A.D.  1002.  Further,  the  testimony  of  Ibn 
Battutta  reveals  that  the  Khajuraho  temples  continued  to  shine  in  all  their  glory  till  A.D. 
1335.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  political  importance,  Khajuraho  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  the  religious  capital  of  the  Chandellas  till  their  last  days. 
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Lakshmana  temple:  A  loving  couple. 


Visvanath  temple:  Sura-sundari  applying  vermilion. 
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Distinctive  Features 
of  the  Temples 


Kandariya  Mahadeva  temple 
from  south-east. 

Preceding  page:  Parsuanatha 
temple:  Divinities  attended  by 
an  apsara. 


Except  the  Chausath-yogini,  Brahma  and  Lalguan-Mahadeva  temples,  which  are  con¬ 
structed  either  wholly  or  largely  of  granite,  all  other  temples  of  Khajuraho  are  built  of  a  fine¬ 
grained  variety  of  sandstone,  of  varying  shades  of  buff,  pink  or  pale  yellow,  brought  from  the 
quarries  of  Panna  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ken  river.  With  the  exception  of  the  temples  men¬ 
tioned  above  and  the  Varaha  and  Matangesvara,  all  temples  of  Khajuraho  pertain  to  a  cog¬ 
nate  style  and  are  manifestations  of  a  distinctive  and  concerted  architectural  movement, 
differing  only  in  details  of  expression.  The  temples  belong  to  the  Saiva,  Vaishnava  and 
Jaina  sects,  but  in  spite  of  divergent  sectarian  affiliations,  the  dominant  architectural  and 
sculptural  schemes  are  uniformly  homogeneous,  so  much  so  that,  save  for  a  few  distinctive 
cult-images,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  a  Vaishnava  temple  from  a  Saiva  one  and  a 
Saiva  temple  from  a  Jaina  one. 

The  Khajuraho  temples  mark  the  culmination  of  the  central  Indian  building-style  and 
reveal  certain  distinctive  peculiarities  of  plan  and  elevation.  They  are  compact  lofty  temples 
without  any  enclosure-wall  and  are  erected  on  a  high-platform-terrace  (jagati),  which  ele¬ 
vates  the  structure  from  its  environs  and  provides  an  open  promenade  and  ambulatory 
round  the  temple.  All  the  compartments  of  the  temple  are  interconnected  internally  as  well 
as  externally  and  are  planned  in  one  axis,  running  east-west,  and  forming  a  compact  unified 
structure  of  a  size  which  is  by  no  means  very  large.  The  essential  elements  of  the  plan,  viz. 
mukha-mandapa,  mandapa,  antarala  and  garbha-griha,  are  present  in  all  temples.  In  the 
larger  temples,  however,  lateral  transepts  with  balconied  windows  are  added  to  the 
mandapa,  turning  it  into  a  maha-mandapa.  While  the  maha-mandapa  is  a  hypostyle  hall 
of  considerable  height  and  size,  closed  except  for  the  balconied  windows  on  the  lateral  tran¬ 
septs,  the  mukha-mandapa  and  the  mandapa  are  low  hypostyle  compartments,  open  on 
three  sides  and  provided  with  a  continuous  stretch  of  balconied  openings  of  the  kakshasana- 
design.  The  larger  temples  also  introduce  an  inner  ambulatory  round  the  sanctum,  to  which 
is  added  another  pair  of  lateral  transepts  and  a  rear  transept,  each  with  a  balconied  window 
for  the  ventilation  of  the  interior.  The  inner  ambulatory,  where  it  exists,  is  connected  with 
and  approached  from  the  maha-mandapa  hall  and  constitutes,  in  a  way,  its  extension 
around  the  sanctum.  With  two  pairs  of  transepts  cutting  across  the  axis,  the  sandhara  tem¬ 
ples,  therefore,  resemble  on  plan  a  Latin  cross  with  two  principal  arms,  while  the 
nirandhara  ones  show  only  one  cross-arm.  Some  of  the  larger  temples  also  have  a  subsidiary 
shrine  reared  up  in  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  jagati,  rendering  the  structure  a  complete 
panchayatana. 

Like  the  plan,  the  elevation  of  the  temples  also  has  distinctive  features.  The  temple, 
erected  on  a  lofty  jagati- terrace,  has  an  emphatically  high  uedibandha  or  basement-storey, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  ornamental  mouldings  which  slope  out  and  grip  the  platform-terrace 
firmly,  providing  at  the  same  time  a  fine  relief  for  light  and  shade. 

Over  this  stable  and  ornate  base  rests  the  jangha  or  the  wall  portion  of  the  temple,  form¬ 
ing  the  central  zone,  which  consists  of  solid  walls  alternating  with  voids  of  the  inner  com 
partments.  The  balconied  windows,  canopied  by  overhanging  eaves,  admit  light  and  air  into 
the  interior  and  form  beautiful  openings  for  the  inner  compartments.  The  solid  wall-spaces 
in  between  them  are  studded  with  two  or  more  horizontal  bands  of  statuary  of  exquisite 
grace  and  charm,  which  constitute  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  Khajuraho  temples. 
The  deep  shadows,  cast  over  the  whole  composition  by  the  beautiful  balconied  windows, 
and  the  light  and  shade  falling  over  the  sculptural  bands,  following  the  alternate  projections 
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and  recesses  of  the  indented  plan,  indeed  produce  a  highly  picturesque  effect. 

Above  the  central  zone  of  the  wall  proper  rises  the  roof  consisting  of  a  series  of  graded 
peaks  that  veritably  resemble  a  mountain-range  (Kailasa  or  Meru),  to  which  an  Indian  tem¬ 
ple  is  frequently  likened.  The  several  compartments  have  their  individual  roofs  which  rise 
in  a  modulated  crescendo,  from  the  lowest  over  the  mukha-mandapa  to  the  loftiest  over  the 
sanctum.  These  peaks,  arrayed  along  the  axial  line,  rise  and  fall  alternately,  while  maintain¬ 
ing  their  overall  upward  ascent,  and  culminate  in  the  tallest  sikhara,  which  is  raised  directly 
over  the  sanctum.  Unlike  the  super-structures  of  the  mukha-mandapa,  mandapa  and 
maha-mandapa,  each  of  which  is  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  the  sikhara  over  the  sanctum  is  tall 
and  curvilinear  in  design,  with  an  uninterrupted  lyrical  outline.  The  developed  temples  are 
characterized  by  an  intricate  arrangement  of  subsidiary  sikharas  of  varying  sizes,  attached 
to  the  main  sikhara  at  different  heights.  The  clustering  together  of  subsidiary  peaks  to  the 
main  one  not  only  lightens  the  weight  of  the  stupendous  pile  but  also  accentuates  the  soar¬ 
ing  effect  and  intensifies  the  vertical  accent  of  the  main  sikhara.  The  seemingly  restless  up¬ 
ward  movement  of  the  volumes  and  masses  of  the  entire  composition  and  the  progressive 
ascent  and  descent  of  the  superstructures  converging  to  the  highest  pinnacle  lend  a  peculiar 
vertical  quality  and  rhythm  to  the  Khajuraho  temples. 

In  all  the  well-preserved  temples  of  the  developed  type,  the  rathas  of  the  sikhara  extend 
upwards  beyond  the  griva  or  neck-course,  which  is  crowned  respectively  by  a  large  amalaka, 
a  series  of  chandrikas,  a  smaller  amalaka,  a  kalasa  and  a  vijapuraka.  The  extension  of  the 
rathas  beyond  the  griva  and  the  occurrence  of  two  amalakas,  one  large  and  the  other  small, 
on  the  pinnacle  of  the  sikhara  constitute  the  peculiarities  of  the  central  Indian  style  of  tem¬ 
ples,  prominently  exhibited  by  the  Khajuraho  monuments. 

To  turn  to  the  interior  plan.  The  mukha-mandapa  or  the  entrance-porch  is  entered 
through  a  highly  ornate  makara-torana1 ,  which  is  profusely  carved  with  minute  figures  re¬ 
sembling  a  hanging  tracery.  The  mukha-mandapa  is  modest  oblong  passage  which  broad¬ 
ens  into  a  slightly  wider  compartment  or  mandapa  in  the  case  of  the  larger  temples.  The 
mukha-mandapa  and  mandapa,  which  lead  into  the  maha-mandapa,  are  open  on  three 
sides  and  are  enclosed  by  sloping  balustrades  (kakshasana).  Their  roof  is  carried  on  dwarf- 
pillars  and  pilasters  resting  on  the  asana-patta  of  the  kakshasana.  The  maha-mandapa  is 
a  closed  hall  with  lateral  transepts  which  are  provided  with  balconied  windows.  In  the  larger 
temples,  the  maha-mandapa  shows  in  the  centre  four  tall  pillars  carrying  a  square  frame¬ 
work  of  architraves,  which  is  upwards  first  turned  into  an  octagon  and  then  into  a  circle  sup¬ 
porting  a  ceiling  of  overlapping  concentric  courses.  The  maha-mandapa  is  connected 
with  the  garbha-griha  through  the  antarala  or  vestibule.  The  ornate  doorway  of  the  sanc¬ 
tum  is  entered  through  one  or  more  chandra-silas  (moon-stones)  placed  on  the  floor  of  the 
antarala. 

With  such  a  simple  and  functionally  effective  plan,  the  interior  shows  an  amazing  exu¬ 
berance  of  decorative  details  and  sculptural  wealth,  largely  found  on  the  doorway,  pillars,  ar¬ 
chitraves  and  ceilings.  The  cusped  and  coffered  ceilings,  representing  intricate  geometrical 
and  floral  designs,  the  latter  frequently  showing  prominent  staminal  tubes,  exhibit  an  un¬ 
common  skill  and  ingenuity.  These  designs  consist  of  kola  and  gajatalu  courses  based  essen¬ 
tially  on  the  patterns  of  shell-cusps  with  ribs  and  intersecting  circles.  Even  more  remarka¬ 
ble  than  the  ornate  ceilings  are  the  bracket-figures  of  apsaras  and  salabhanjikas,  tenoned 
into  the  atlantean  brackets  or  the  ceiling-corners,  which,  with  their  sensuous  modelling, 
charming  postures  and  exquisite  finish,  constitute  masterpieces  of  medieval  sculpture.  In 
the  case  of  the  sandhara  temples  the  facades  of  the  sanctum  also  show  two  or  three  bands 
of  statuary  over  a  moulded  socle,  repeating  on  a  smaller  scale  the  sculptural  theme  and  deco¬ 
rative  ornaments  on  the  exterior  shell. 

Like  the  exterior,  the  design  of  the  interior  apartments  also  emphasizes  the  vertical  aspi¬ 
ration.  Imposing  flight  of  steps  lead  from  the  ground  to  the  jagati- terrace  and  from  there  to 
the  mukha-mandapa,  and  thence  to  the  maha-mandapa  and  antarala,  which  have  succes¬ 
sively  higher  floors.  The  garbha-griha,  which  is  at  the  highest  level,  is  approached  from  the 
antarala  through  a  stepped  series  of  chandra-silas. 

The  Khajuraho  temple  has  pronouncedly  individual  features.  The  sanctum  is  sapta- 
ratha  on  plan  and  in  elevation,  and  the  cubical  portion  below  the  sikhara  is  divided  into 

1 .  The  makara-torana  is  preserved  only  in  three  temples,  viz.  the  Lakshmana,  Kandariva-Mahadeva  and  -Javari. 
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seven  segments  (saptanga-bada)  showing  two  series  of  mouldings  of  the  basement  and  three 
sculptured  registers  on  the  jangha,  separated  by  two  sets  of  bandhana- mouldings.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  lineaments  of  the  elevation  directly  rise  from  and  basically  conform  to  those  of  the 
plan.  The  numerous  projections  and  recesses  of  the  elevation,  following  rhythmically  the  in¬ 
dentations  of  the  plan,  produce  an  admirable  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  and  all  of  them 
converge  to  the  final  unity  of  the  sikhara,  thus  intensifying  the  plasticity  and  vertical  aspi¬ 
ration  of  the  monument.  Rhythmic  accentuation  is  the  keynote  of  the  Khajuraho  temple, 
and  this  is  further  characterized  by  a  harmonious  integration  of  sculptures  with  architec¬ 
ture.  With  an  enormous  array  of  lovely  sculptured  forms  ever  present,  the  texture  of  the 
Khajuraho  temple  vibrates  with  a  rare  exuberance  of  human  warmth,  which  is  unparalleled 
in  any  other  art. 

The  Khajuraho  temple  is  unique  in  showing  a  saptaratha  sanctum  with  a  saptanga-bada, 
which  marks  the  highest  development  of  Indian  architectural  design.  The  medieval  temple 
of  Orissa  generally  has  a  pancharatha  sanctum  with  a  panchanga-bada  and  that  of 
Rajasthan,  Gujarat  and  Kathiawad  a pancha-ratha  sanctum  with  normally  a  tryanga-bada 
and  only  rarely  a  panchanga-bada.  The  plan,  design  and  composition  of  the  Orissan  temple 
are  considerably  different  from  those  of  the  Khajuraho  one.  In  Orissa,  the  sikhara  over  the 
sanctum  is  unencumbered  by  subsidiary  towers  and  shows  a  characteristic  vertical  outline 
with  a  pronounced  curve  only  near  the  top,  while  the  mandapa  is  an  astylar  structure  with 
a  severely  plain  and  gloomy  interior,  in  contrast  to  the  well-lighted  hypostyle  hall  of 
Khajuraho.  The  four  principal  apartments  of  the  developed  Orissan  temple,  viz.  sanctum, 
mandapa  and  the  two  separate  ancillary  halls,  respectively  known  as  rekha-deul, 
jagamohana,  nata-mandira  and  bhoga-mandapa,  are  disposed  axially  and  combinedly  be¬ 
come  inordinately  long  and  inorganic,  in  glaring  contrast  to  the  compact  and  integrated 
complex  of  Khajuraho. 

Nearer  home,  the  Pratihara  temple  of  central  India  has  a  simple  and  relatively-stunted 
sikhara,  a  low  socle  and  an  unpretentious  plan  generally  consisting  of  only  the  sanctum  and 
antarala,  which,  in  a  few  cases,  is  preceded  by  the  mukha-mandapa.  Rarely  is  a  pillared 
mandapa  added  in  front  of  the  antarala  (as  in  the  Gadarmal  temple  at  Badoh),  and  there 
is  only  one  example  of  a  sandhara  temple,  the  Maladevi  temple  at  Gyaraspur,  showing  a 
maha-mandapa  with  undeveloped  transepts.  The  jangha  is  decorated  with  a  single  band  of 
sculptured  niches  crowned  by  a  tall  udgama  or  pediment  of  chaitya- arches.  It  is  essentially 
a  pancha-ratha  temple  with  travanga-bada  and  has  not  much  in  common  with  the  devel¬ 
oped  architecture  of  Khajuraho. 

The  Gujarat  temples  are  analogous  to  those  of  Khajuraho  in  the  division  of  the  elevation 
into  the  moulded  uedibandha,  sculptured  jangha  and  sikhara,  clustered  round  with  minute 
sikharas  and  in  the  general  plan  and  composition  of  the  sanctum  and  the  mandapa  (called 
gudha- mandapa).  But  in  Gujarat  the  pillars  of  the  mandapas  are  more  ornate  and  their  ceil¬ 
ings  are  larger  and  more  elaborately  decorated  with  eight  to  sixteen  bracket-figures  and  with 
an  enormous  central  pendant,  called  padma-sila.  The  developed  Gujarat  temple  shows  an 
independent  peristylar  hall,  known  as  sabha-mandapa,  which  is  placed  axially  in  front  of 
the  gudha-mandapa,  and  has  a  similar  ornate  ceiling  and  pillars,  which  are  further  embel¬ 
lished  with  festooned  torana-arches  of  very  highly-complicated  patterns. 

While  the  later  Rajasthan  temples  are  stylistically  akin  to  the  Gujarat  ones,  the  earlier 
ones  resemble  those  of  Khajuraho  more  closely  than  the  monuments  of  any  other  region. 
The  early  sandhara  temples  of  Rajasthan  bear  the  closest  affinity  to  the  Khajuraho  ones  in 
the  plan  and  composition  of  the  interior  and  exterior,  with  the  typical  balconied  transepts 
and  openings,  and  in  the  design  of  the  interior  compartments  including  their  ornat  e  ceilings 
and  doorways.  The  interior  pillars  of  the  Rajasthan  examples,  however,  are  generally  more 
ornate,  while  their  jangha- facade  is  embellished  with  a  solitary  row  of  sculptured  niches, 
crowned  by  long  udgamas,  which  are  common  features  of  the  Pratihara  style  of  central 
India  as  well  as  of  Rajasthan.  With  the  absence  of  the  apsaras -brackets  in  the  interior  and 
with  the  dik-pala  figures  normally  depicted  with  only  two  arms  on  the  exterior,  the  sculp¬ 
tural  ornamentation  in  Rajasthan  is  more  sober  and  restrained,  and  one  misses  there  the 
plastic  grace  and  exuberance  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Khajuraho.  Nevertheless,  the  es¬ 
sential  identity  of  architectural  plan  and  design  and  the  similarities  in  ornamental  scheme 
and  even  plastic  style  are  so  strong  as  to  suggest  that  the  early  sandhara  temples  of 
Rajasthan  were  the  precursors  of  the  Lakshmana  temple  at  Khajuraho. 
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Chronology  of  the  Temples 


Visvanatha  temple  viewed  from 
south. 


Until  lately  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India  and  the  scholars  of  Indian  art  and  history 
have  been  unanimously  of  the  view  that  the  temples  at  Khajuraho  are  datable  within  a 
hundred  years  from  circa  950  to  circa  1050  A.D.  Recently  S.K.  Saraswati1 
has,  however,  reexamined  the  question  and  after  a  detailed  and  critical  analysis  concluded 
that  “the  direction  of  architectural  movements  in  different  parts  of  India,  coupled  with  the 
chronological  data  supplied  by  the  temples  of  the  known  date,  would  indicate  that  none  of 
the  temples  at  Khajuraho,  even  those  which  on  account  of  style  may  be  regarded  as  the  earli¬ 
est  can  be  dated  prior  to  the  second  half  of  the  11th  century  A.D.”  Saraswati  has  postulated 
a  slow  evolution  of  architectural  design  crystallising  into  the  culmination  of  the  central  In¬ 
dian  architectural  style  as  represented  by  the  Khajuraho  temples.  He  has  based  his  analogy 
on  the  evolution  of  architectural  style  in  Orissa  where  the  “distinctive  local  type  comes  into 
view  not  before  the  close  of  the  11th  century  A.D.”  and  has  proposed  a  similar  chronology 
for  Central  India. 

Saraswati  affirms  that  the  original  temples  referred  to  in  the  Khajuraho  inscriptions  dat¬ 
ing  from  A.D.  954-1002  were  all  destroyed  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazna  and  the  temples  that  now 
stand  there  date  from  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  onwards. 

There  is,  however,  no  evidence  to  show  that  Mahmud  of  Ghazna  passed  through 
Khajuraho  when  he  invaded  Kalinjar  in  1019  and  1022.  The  earliest  record  of  Muslim  icon- 
oclasm  at  Khajuraho  is  furnished  by  Ibn  Battutta.  From  the  description  this  writer  has  left, 
one  gets  a  clear  impression  that  the  Khajuraho  temples  were  in  fair  preservation  and  under 
active  and  peaceful  occupation  of  the  Saiva  ascetics  till  his  time  (A.D.  1335)  and  the  Muslim 
destruction,  to  which  he  refers,  was  by  no  means  serious  and  was  confined  to  the  cult-images 
of  the  temples. 

Saraswati  has  postulated  that  the  temples  without  the  transepts  around  the  sanctum 
cella  and  without  the  artga-sikharas  precede  those,  that  possess  these  significant  character¬ 
istics,  with  which  the  typical  central  Indian  temple  reaches  its  complete  form.  Accordingly, 
he  regards  the  Vamana  and  Adinatha  as  earlier  than  the  Ramachandra  (more  popularly 
known  as  the  Lakshmana)  temple  for  the  simple  reason  that  these  are  temples  without  am¬ 
bulatory  and  possess  sikhara  unencumbered  by  any  subsidiary  towers.  Then  again  he  places 
the  Chitragupta,  Devi  Jagadambi  and  Kunwar  Math  (Duladeo)  temples  earlier  than  the 
Lakshmana,  Parsvanatha  and  Visvanatha  temples  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  have  ambu¬ 
latory  and  the  former  have  none.  According  to  Saraswati  the  Kandariya  Mahadeva  temple 
was  the  last  to  be  constructed,  since  it  marked  the  culmination  of  the  Khajuraho  style  of 
architecture. 

Saraswati  is  indeed  the  first  scholar  to  critically  study  the  relative  chronology  of  the 
Khajuraho  temples  on  sound  principles  of  art-evolution,  but  he  has  placed  too  much  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  inner  ambulatory  and  the  simplicity  or  complexity  of 
sikhara,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  factors  of  chronological  significance.  Although  historical¬ 
ly  and  morphologically,  the  temple  without  ambulatory  is  earlier  there  is  no  inherent  diffi¬ 
culty  after  the  seventh  century  in  the  co-existence  of  the  nirandhara  and  sartdhara  temples 
which  depended  more  on  the  option  or  affluence  of  the  builder  than  on  any  other  circum¬ 
stance.  In  fact,  the  two  types  have  co-existed  in  many  regions  of  India  during  the  medieval 
times  and  the  mere  presence  or  absence  of  an  inner  ambulatory  offers  no  definite  criterion 
for  dating  after  the  seventh  century.  For  example,  most  of  the  earlier  temples  at  Osian  are 
nirandhara  and  except  for  three  shrines  (Sun  temple  No.  1  on  the  hill,  Harihara  temple  No. 

1.  The  Struggle  for  Empire,  ed.  R.C.  Majumdar,  (Bombay,  1957),  pp.  557-576. 
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1  and  Vishnu  temple  No.  1)  are  later  than  the  sandhara  Mahavira  temple  at  the  same  site, 
which  was  built  during  the  reign  of  Pratihara  Vatsaraja  (783-92).  Similarly,  the  sandhara 
temples  of  Kalikamata  (originally  Sun  temple)  and  Kumbhashyama  at  Chittor,  datable  to 
the  eighth  century,  are  definitely  earlier  than  the  nirandhara  Kshemankari  temple  stand¬ 
ing  close  by  at  the  same  site. 

As  regards  the  sikhara  with  attached  angasikharas  it  is,  of  course,  a  later  development 
and  constitutes  an  important  chronological  factor.  But,  while  it  is  true  that  such  developed 
sikharas  are  later,  the  reverse  that  all  simpler  sikharas  are  earlier  is  not  true.  In  fact,  simpler 
sikharas  continued  to  be  built  simultaneously  with  the  complex  ones  for  the  same  reasons 
for  which  nirandhara  shrines  flourished  along  with  the  sandhara  ones  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  sikhara  by  itself  is  not  a  decisive  index  of  early  date  in  the  medieval  period.  On  many 
sites  in  western  India  such  as  Modhera,  Miani,  Shamalaji  and  Varman,  the  latina  shrines 
with  unencumbered  sikhara  co-exist  with  those  having  numerous  sringas.  The  simplicity 
or  complexity  of  the  sikhara  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  attached  sringas  is,  therefore,  not 
as  material  as  the  rendering  of  the  jalaka,  of  the  bhumi-amalakas  and  of  the  internodes  and 
the  mutual  proportions  of  the  constituents.  In  fact,  the  total  architectural  design,  composi¬ 
tion  and  ornamentation  of  the  sikhara  and  of  the  mandapa  roofs  and  ceilings,  the  treatment 
of  the  doorway  and  the  mouldings  and  the  decoration  of  the  jangha  facades  and  niches  are 
more  reliable  criteria  for  dating  purposes.  Further,  one  must  study  the  significant  details  of 
architectural  formulation  and  ensemble  together  with  the  modelling  of  the  sculptures  and 
the  development  of  the  decorative  motifs  and  ornaments  in  the  respective  regions  on  a  com¬ 
parative  method  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  chronological  perspective. 

When  the  Khajuraho  temples  are  studied  on  the  comparative  method  indicated  above, 
they  resolve  themselves  into  two  broad  groups,  (1)  an  earlier  one  consisting  of  the  Chausath 
Yogini,  Lalguan  Mahadeva,  Brahma  and  Varaha  temples,  and  (2)  a  later  group  comprising 
the  remaining  temples  of  Khajuraho.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  Saraswati  has  dealt  with  the 
temples  of  the  earlier  group  like  the  Chausath  Yogini  and  Brahma  as  isolated  episodes,  not 
connected  with  the  general  course  of  architectural  evolution  at  Khajuraho.  But  our  study 
has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  local  temples  including  those  of  the  earlier  group  had 
a  definite  role  to  play  in  the  evolution  of  the  Khajuraho  style. 

Except  for  the  Chausath  Yogini,  which  has  an  exceptional  plan  and  is  made  entirely  of 
granite,  the  shrines  of  the  earlier  group  are  normally  built  partly  of  granite  and  partly  of 
sandstone  and  are  small  structures,  consisting  of  a  square  sanctum,  roofed  by  a  pyramidal 
superstructure  of  receding  tiers  of  pidhas  and  a  very  constricted  antarala.  The  Varaha 
shrine  which  is  a  pavilion  built  of  sandstone  also  belongs  to  the  same  conception.  Although 
this  earlier  group  is  characterised  by  a  plain  interior  and  exterior  and  an  austerity  of  design 
and  ornamentation,  some  of  the  basic  traits  of  the  Khajuraho  style,  viz.  the  inclusion  of  two 
amalakas  among  the  crowning  ornaments  of  the  superstructure,  the  division  of  the  jangha 
into  two  or  three  horizontal  registers  and  the  accentuation  and  concordance  of  the  main  lin¬ 
eaments  of  the  plan  and  the  elevation  are  conspicuously  present  here  and  distinguish  this 
Khajuraho  group  from  the  Kutakesvara  temple  at  Pathari,  its  Pratihara  congener. 

d  he  later  class  which  includes  all  other  temples  of  Khajuraho  is  constructed  of  sandstone 
in  entirely  and  is  distinguished  by  a  developed  plan  and  design  and  lavish  ornamentation 
already  noted  above. 

Precisely  dated  temples  are  rare  in  Central  India.  Of  the  few  temples  which  can  be  pre¬ 
cisely  dated,  the  temple  of  Udayesvara  at  Udaipur  in  Bhilsa  district  (completed  in  A.D. 
1080)  and  the  larger  Sas-bahu  temple  at  Gwalior  (completed  in  A.D.  1093)  are  notable,  and 
between  the  two  the  former  is  better  preserved  and  more  instructive. 

The  Udayesvara  temple  has  essentially  the  same  constituents  as  the  nirandhara  temples 
of  Khajuraho,  though  it  has  a  highly  distinctive  sanctum  plan  and  sikhara  design  and  dif¬ 
fers  in  details  of  external  elevation  as  well  as  internal  arrangement.  The  interior  of  its  maha - 
mandapa  shows  apsaras  abutting  against  the  ceiling  which  is  a  feature  characteristic  of  the 
western  Indian  architecture.  Nevertheless  the  influence  of  the  regional  style  is  evident  in 
the  design  of  its  basement  mouldings  and  its  sculptural  decorations.  Its  sculptures,  however, 
are  highly  conventional  and  overburdened  with  ornamentation  and  tightly  framed  within 
pilasters  canopied  by  miniature  makaratoranas.  The  figure  of  a  female  dancer  flanking  Siva 
on  its  front  sukanasa  strongly  resembles  some  of  the  apsaras  figures  on  the  Duladeo  temple 
at  Khajuraho  even  to  the  details  of  the  peculiar  crown,  and  ornaments  including  those  of  the 
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forelegs2.  The  two  temples  also  share  in  common  the  peculiar  conventionalised  treatment 
of  the  chaityaarch  motif  and  the  decoration  of  the  maha-mandapa  ceiling  with  figures  of 
apsaras,  features  absent  on  other  temples  at  Khajuraho.  The  similarities  are  so  striking  as 
to  indicat  e  a  close  association  and  proximity  of  time  between  the  two  temples.  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  the  Udayesvara  temple  borrows  features  from  the  Deccan  and  western 
India,  which  could  only  travel  to  Jejakabhukti  through  Eastern  Malava  where  Udaipur  is 
situated.  In  those  days  of  slow  communication  it  would  normally  take  not  less  than  two  to 
three  decades  for  new  ideas  and  motifs  to  travel  from  Udaipur  to  Khajuraho  —  a  distance 
of  roughly  175  miles.  Now  the  Udayesvara  temple  is  recorded  to  have  been  completed  in 
A.D.  1080,  while  there  are  good  reasons  to  believe  that  the  Duladeo  temple  was  constructed 
in  circa  A.D.  1117.  The  proposed  date  for  the  Duladeo  temple  is  indeed  endorsed  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  sculptural  and  architectural  affinities  with  the  Udayesvara  temple. 

Now  Duladeo  temple  is  known  to  be  the  latest  standing  temple  at  Khajuraho  on  account 
of  its  advanced  sculptural,  iconographical  and  architectural  features.  The  evolution  of  the 
Khajuraho  temples  from  the  humble  beginning  of  the  Chausath  Yogini  and  the  Brahma 
temples  through  the  Lakshmana,  Visvanatha  and  the  Kandariya  temples  down  to  the 
Duladeo  could  not  be  accomplished  in  less  than  two  centuries.  The  evolution  was  gradual 
and  progressive  and  some  stages  of  it  are  actually  datable  by  inscriptions  and  the  remaining 
by  sequence  of  stylistic  development.  The  Lakshmana  temple,  marking  an  initial  stage  is 
assignable  on  epigraphical  evidence  to  circa  A.D.  950,  a  date  which  agrees  well  with  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  sculptural  art  and  architectural  design  of  the  temple  and  with  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Khajuraho  temple  type. 

On  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  sculptural,  architectural  and  decorative  features  of  the 
Khajuraho  temples  it  is  found  that  the  Lakshmana  and  Duladeo  temples  are  endowed  with 
pronounced  individual  features  of  marked  diversity,  representing  two  extremes  of  the  same 
movement.  For  example,  while  the  plastic  modelling  of  the  Lakshmana  temple  is  sensitive 
and  massive,  that  of  the  Duladeo  is  stereotyped,  crusty  and  angular,  often  showing  very 
shallow  relief.  While  the  sikhara  of  the  Lakshmana  temple  shows  one  row  of  urah-sringas 
and  two  rows  of  karna-sringas,  that  of  the  Duladeo  is  clustered  by  three  rows  each  of  urah- 
sringas  and  karna-sringas.  The  attached  sringas  of  the  Lakshmana  are  bold  and  vigorous, 
while  those  of  the  Duladeo,  particularly  the  karna-sringas,  are  minute  and  stylized.  Again 
the  individual  chaitya- arches  forming  the  lattice  ornament  on  the  sikhara  are  bold,  distinct 
and  of  pristine  form  on  the  Lakshmana,  while  those  on  the  Duladeo  are  confused  and  com¬ 
plicated.  The  Lakshmana  temple,  therefore,  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  finer  series  of  the 
Khajuraho  temples  and  the  Duladeo  stands  at  the  fag  end.  In  between  are  to  be  placed  the 
majority  of  Khajuraho  temples.  In  fact,  the  typical  Khajuraho  style  begins  with  the 
Lakshmana  temple  which  is  followed  by  the  Parsvanatha,  Visvanatha,  Jagadambi  and 
Chitragupta  temples,  which  mark  successive  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  architectural  and 
sculptural  efflorescence  at  Khajuraho.  The  peak  is  reached  in  the  Kandariya  Mahadeva 
temple  which  represents  the  grand  finale  and  culmination  of  the  architectural  movement  at 
Khajuraho.  The  temple  which  followed  the  Kandariya,  viz.  the  Vamana,  Adinatha  and 
Javari  keep  up  the  sculptural  excellence  of  the  Khajuraho  style,  but  are  much  less  ambitious 
projects.  The  Chaturbhuja  which  closely  followed  the  Javari  temple  continues  the  same 
sculptural  and  architectural  traditions,  but  the  signs  of  decline  are  now  evident.  The 
Duladeo  temple  marks  the  last  glow  of  the  dying  lamp  as  this  temple  combines  highly  dy¬ 
namic  and  vigorous  sculptures  with  degenerate,  stereo-typed  and  lavishly  ornamented  fig¬ 
ures  and  art-motifs. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  Khajuraho  style  went  through  the  stages  of  infancy,  adolescence, 
maturity  and  decline  of  which  complete  evidence  is  available  at  the  site  in  the  form  of  monu¬ 
mental  remains.  The  story  of  this  evolution  is  traceable  through  the  progressive  change  in 
the  theme  and  modelling  of  sculptures  and  in  the  development  of  architectural  design  and 
decorative  motifs.  The  earlier  group  of  local  temples,  illustrated  by  the  Lalguan  Mahadeva 
and  Brahma  temples,  mark  the  infancy  of  the  Khajuraho  style  and  the  Lakshmana  temple 
represents  its  adolescence  when  its  developed  form  first  emerges  into  view.  The  culmination 
and  maturity  of  the  style  was  reached  in  the  Kandariya  Mahadeva  temple,  while  the 
Chaturbhuja  and  Duladeo  temples  marked  its  decline. 

2.  Duladeo  is  the  only  temple  at  Khajuraho  where  figures  wear  ornaments  also  on  the  forelegs. 
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Above  and  left:  Kandariya  Mahadeva  temple:  Pair  of  sura-sundaris, 
one  (with  scorpion)  disrobing. 
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Above:  Lakshmana  temple:  Platform  frieze  showing  deer-hunt. 
Right:  Lakshmana  temple:  Sura-sundari  holding  lotus  stalk. 
Preceding  page:  Lakshmana  temple:  Platform  frieze  showing 
part  of  military  procession. 


Above:  Duladeo  temple:  Siva— the  Great  God. 
Right:  Chitragupta  temple:  Sura-sundari  disrobing. 
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Above:  Parsvanatha  temple :  Lakshmi-Narayana. 
Right:  Parsvanatha  temple:  Lakshmi-Narayana,  detail. 
Preceding  page:  Lakshmana  temple:  Platform  frieze 
depicting  cavalry  on  march. 


Above:  Duladeo  temple:  Lord  Siva  with  consort. 

Left:  Lakshmana  temple:  Street-singers  performing  to  the  rhythm  of  castanets. 
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Above  and  right:  Sura-sundaris  bedecking  themselves  or  vaunting  their  charms. 
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The  Temples 


The  temples  at  Khajuraho  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  broad  groups,  viz.  the 
Western,  Eastern  and  Southern. 

THE  WESTERN  GROUP 

The  Western  group  of  temples,  which  the  visitor  encounters  first,  is  situated  along  the  main 
approach  road  to  Khajuraho.  This  is  the  largest  and  most  important  group  with  most  of  its 
constituent  temples  laid  out  roughly  in  two  rows.  The  Lakshmana  temple,  the 
Matangesvara  temple  and  the  Varaha  temple  form  one  complex  and  the  Visvanatha  and 
Nandi  temples  are  not  far  from  this  complex.  These  temples  form  an  irregular  row  running 
north-south,  while  the  Chitragupta,  Jagadambi  and  the  Kandariya  Mahadeva  temples  form 
a  more  regular,  parallel  row,  about  a  furlong  to  their  west. 

The  two  monuments  described  first  are  the  farthest  ones  of  the  group  and  not  spectacu¬ 
lar,  but  they  are  of  considerable  significance  for  the  early  history  of  the  local  architectural 
style. 

THE  EASTERN  GROUP 

The  Eastern  group  of  monuments,  situated  in  close  proximity  to  the  Khajuraho  village,  in¬ 
cludes  three  Brahmanical  temples  known  as  the  Brahma,  Vamana  and  Javari  and  three 
Jaina  temples,  the  Ghantai,  Adinatha  and  Parsvanatha.  The  Brahmanical  temples  are  lo¬ 
cated  along  or  near  the  Khajuraho-sagar,  while  the  Jaina  temples  are  situated  farther  south 
and  are  conveniently  approached  by  a  metalled  road. 

THE  SOUTHERN  GROUP 

The  Southern  group  of  monuments  comprises  the  Duladeo  and  the  Chaturbhuja  temples. 
The  Duladeo  is  about  a  kilometre  south  of  the  Khajuraho  village  and  half  a  mile  south-west 
of  the  Jaina  group  of  temples.  The  Chaturbhuja  temple  is  a  mile  further  south  and  is  close 
to  the  Khajuraho  airport. 

CHAUSATH  YOGINI  TEMPLE 

Situated  about  three  furlongs  south  of  the  Kandariya  Mahadeva  temple  and  about  two  fur¬ 
longs  west-south-west  of  the  Sivasagar  Tank,  this  monument  belongs  to  a  very  rare  class  of 
temples,  dedicated  to  the  sixty-four  Yoginis  which  represented  so  many  aspects  or  manifes¬ 
tations  of  Sakti.  The  temple  is  built  on  a  low  rocky  ridge  and  stands  on  a  Cyclopean  jagati 
(platform),  from  14  to  18  ft.  high,  made  of  rough  dressed  boulders  of  coarse  local  granite. 
The  entire  superstructure  reared  on  the  platform  terrace  is  made  of  granite  ashlars. 

This  is  unique  among  the  Chausath  Yogini  temples  and  is  interesting  in  more  ways  than 
one.  It  is  an  open-air  quadrangular  structure,  consisting  of  a  courtyard,  measuring  about  102 
ft.  x  60  ft.  which  was  originally  enclosed  by  sixty-seven  peripheral  chapels,  each  dedicated 
to  a  Yogini  or  an  allied  deity.  The  chapel  in  the  back-wall,  facing  the  entrance,  is  larger  and 
higher  than  the  rest  and  obviously  constituted  the  principal  shrine.  This  is  the  only  temple 
at  Khajuraho  which  is  not  oriented  due  north-south  but  is  oriented  north-east  to  south¬ 
west.  The  front  or  north-east  side  is  pierced  centrally  by  a  wide  entrance  doorway  and  has 
ten  cells  of  which  five  occur  on  each  flank.  The  scheme  is  repeated  on  the  opposite  face  with 
this  difference  that  the  place  of  the  entrance  is  taken  by  the  largest  chapel,  there  being  in 
all  eleven  chapels  on  this  side.  The  lateral  wings,  forming  the  longer  sides  of  the  rectangle, 


A  Khajuraho  temple  in  the 
natural  setting. 
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had  twenty-three  cells  each,  of  which  nine  are  completely  ruined  on  the  north-west  side  and 
eleven  on  the  south-east.  The  surviving  cells  which  all  show  a  primitive  construction  with 
a  plain  doorway  in  front  are  in  different  stages  of  preservation  and  are  crowned  by  very  sim¬ 
ple  curvilinear  sikhara. 

This  temple  has  many  notable  features.  While  most  of  the  Khajuraho  temples  are  made 
of  a  fine  variety  of  buff  or  pink  sandstone,  this  is  the  only  temple  at  the  site  which  is  made 
entirely  of  granite.  Further,  this  structure  is  extremely  simple  in  plan  and  design,  with  hard¬ 
ly  any  carvings  or  ornaments  and  has  no  pretensions  for  architectural  elegance.  In  fact, 
there  is  an  elemental  strength  in  its  uncouth  massiveness  and  rugged  bareness.  It  cannot  be 
stated  definitely  whether  the  crude  and  plain  workmanship  of  the  temple  is  entirely  due  to 
the  material  employed,  though  the  material  is  an  important  factor,  as  the  local  granite  is  too 
poor  and  coarse-grained  to  yield  to  ornamental  work.  It  would  be  safer  to  aver  that  the 
Khajuraho  temple  follows  the  pattern  of  the  known  Chausath  Yogini  temples  which  are 
characterised  by  simple  mouldings  and  rudimentary  carvings,  irrespective  of  the  quality  of 
the  stone  used  for  construction.  This  temple  also  shares  other  common  traits  of  the  Yogini 
temples  in  having  peripheral  chapels  surrounding  an  open  courtyard  and  in  enshrining  in 
the  chapels  images  of  Yoginis  and  allied  deities.  While  other  Yogini  temples  are  circular  on 
plan,  the  Khajuraho  temple  is  unique  in  being  quadrangular.  It  has  been  plausibly  suggested 
that  the  ridge  where  the  temple  stands  was  too  narrow  for  a  circular  temple  of  the  desired 
size  and  the  builders  were  therefore  impelled  to  opt  for  a  rectangular  design.  It  is  also  nota¬ 
ble  for  siting  the  principal  shrine  among  the  peripheral  chapels  of  the  back  wall  facing  the 
main  entrance,  and  not  in  the  centre  of  the  courtyard  as  is  usual  with  other  temples  of  the 
class1.  The  primitive  style  of  its  construction,  coupled  with  the  peculiarities  noticed  above 
indicate  that  the  Khajuraho  temple  is  perhaps  the  earliest  among  the  Yogini  temples.  This 
is  also  attested  by  the  relatively  early  palaeography  of  the  short  inscriptions  occurring  on 
the  pedestals  of  two  of  its  images.  On  the  basis  of  the  forms  of  their  letters,  particularly  gh 
and  h  the  images  are  assignable  to  c.  900  A.D.  which  is  confirmed  by  the  massive  and  squat 
forms  of  the  images  which  are  among  the  oldest  sculptures  of  Khajuraho,  antedating  by  half 
a  century  the  heavy  but  elegant  figures  of  the  Lakshmana  temple,  datable  to  circa  950  A.D. 
Thus  the  cumulative  evidence  of  the  sculptural  and  architectural  styles  and  palaeography 
indicates  that  the  Chausath  Yogini  temple  of  Khajuraho  is  assignable  to  c.  900  A.D. 

Seven  other  Yogini  temples  are  known  from  North  India  and  one  from  Coimbatore  in 
South  India2.  The  North  Indian  sites  are  Dudhai  in  Jhansi  district,  Mitaoli  in  Morena  dis¬ 
trict,  Bheraghat  in  Jabalpur  district  situated  in  Central  India  and  Ranipur  Jharial  and 
Surada  near  Kalahandi  in  Sambhalpur  district  of  Orissa,  bordering  on  Central  India.  These 
temples  are  hypaethral  and  circular  on  plan,  ranging  from  47  ft.  to  117  ft.  in  diameter  inter¬ 
nally  with  sixty-five  to  eighty-one  peripheral  chapels  and  a  principal  shrine  usually  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  open  courtyard.  A  similar  Chausath  Yogini  temple  has  recently  been  dis¬ 
covered  at  Hirapur3  near  Bhubaneswar;  this  is  the  smallest  temple  of  the  class  measuring 
only  25  ft.  in  diameter  internally  and,  like  the  Khajuraho  temple,  has  the  main  image  facing 
the  entrance.  Dilapidated  remains  of  another  circular  (diameter  110  ft.)  Yogini  temple  iden¬ 
tified  as  Golakimatha4  have  been  excavated  from  the  ancient  site  of  Tewar  (Tripuri)  in 
Jabalpur  district.  From  the  find  of  inscribed  images  of  Yoginis,  typical  of  the  Yogini  tem¬ 
ples,  the  existence  of  such  temples  may  be  reasonably  inferred  also  at  the  Central  Indian 
sites5  of  Naresar  near  Gwalior,  Gurgi  in  Rewa  district  and  Antara  in  Shahdol  district.  The 

1.  Cunningham,  however,  presumed  that  the  Khajuraho  temple  also  had  a  shrine  in  the  centre  of  the  courtyard, 
dedicated  to  either  Kali  or  Siva  (A.  Cunningham,  A. S.I.R.,  II,  P.  417),  but  excavation  revealed  no  such  evidence. 

2.  The  Struggle  for  Empire  (Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan,  Bombay  1957),  p.  575;  Cunningham,  A.S.I.R.,  IX,  p.  60  ff; 
R.D.  Banerjea,  Haihayas  of  Tripuri  and  their  Monuments,  (A.S.I.  Mem.  No.  23),  p.  67  ff;  St.  Kramrisch,  Hindu 
Temple  (Calcutta,  1946),  p.  198. 

3.  Kedarnath  Mahapatra,  “A  note  on  the  Hypaethral  Temple  of  Sixty-four  Yoginis  at  Hirapur”,  The  Orissa  His¬ 
torical  Research  Journal,  II  No.  2,  pp.  23-40.  This  temple  has  60  peripheral  cells  of  which  59  contain  standing 
two-armed  or  four-armed  images  of  Yoginis.  The  cell  facing  the  entrance  is  higher  in  size  and  contains  the  larg¬ 
est  (2'  2"  high)  image  of  ten-armed  Mahamaya,  forming  the  principal  deity.  Of  the  remaining  four  Yoginis,  one 
is  missing  and  three  others  are  displayed  in  the  reconstructed  mandapa  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  open  court, 
which  also  has  lour  other  divinities.  The  outer  wall  of  the  circular  temple  has  nine  recesses  displaying  images 
of  Nine  Katyayanis,  while  the  entrance  harbours  four  male  divinities  of  which  two  appear  to  be  door-keepers. 

4.  M.G.  Dikshit,  Tripuri- 1952  (Nagpur,  1955),  p.  33. 

5.  Field  observation  made  by  the  author. 
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concentration  of  so  many  Yogini  temples  in  and  around  Central  India  proves  that  the 
Yogini  cult  of  the  Saktas  was  widely  prevalent  in  Central  India  and  that  Khajuraho  was  one 
of  its  important  centres  in  the  early  medieval  age. 

The  socle  and  podium  mouldings  which  are  confined  to  the  facades  of  the  back-walls  are 
extremely  simple.  Above  the  podium  rises  the  plain  jangha  divided  into  two  panels  by  a 
plain  band.  The  jangha  is  surmounted  by  two  kapotas  with  a  recess  in  between  forming  the 
eave-cornice  above  which  rises  the  curvilinear  sikhara.  Each  shrine  shows  a  cardinal  projec¬ 
tion  on  the  facade  of  the  back-wall,  surmounted  by  a  plain  triangular  pediment  addorsed  to 
the  base  of  the  sikhara.  The  surviving  sikharas  are  composed  of  five  to  seven  courses  of 
ashlars  but  none  of  the  sikharas  has  preserved  the  neck  course,  much  less  the  crowning  dec¬ 
orations,  consisting  of  amalakas  (cogged  wheels)  crowned  by  a  kalasa  (pitcher-finial)  which 
appear  in  a  drawing  published  by  Cunningham6.  In  some  cases  the  topmost  course  consists 
of  a  kapota  course  marked  with  semicircular  projections  representing  unfinished  chaitya- 
arches.  If  the  kapota  course  be  in  the  original  position  it  would  come  immediately  below  the 
griua  (neck)  course. 

Each  cell  has  a  simple  doorway  made  of  plain  monolithic  courses  of  lintel,  door-sill  and 
door-jambs.  In  some  cases  the  lintels  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  jambs  are  carved  with  sim¬ 
ple  offsets  or  recesses  and  a  plain  central  projection.  The  better  preserved  shrines  show 
above  the  doorway  a  monolithic  gable  decorated  with  an  unfinished  chaitya- window  repre¬ 
senting  the  sukanasa  antefix.  This  has  survived  only  on  two  shrines  each  on  the  south-east 
and  north-west  sides. 

The  door-sill  of  the  principal  shrine  is  carved  with  three  arrow-shaped  designs,  the  cen¬ 
tral  one  being  larger.  Its  sanctum  has  plain  walls  and  a  plain  flat  ceiling  carried  on  lintels 
resting  on  four  plain  pilasters.  The  pilasters  show  a  rectangular  base  and  shaft  of  square  sec¬ 
tion  carrying  brackets  of  sharply  curved  profile. 

Externally  this  shrine  shows  a  slightly  different  elevation  above  the  plinth  level  marked 
by  the  pattika.  The  surmounting  mouldings  are  of  larger  size  and  show  only  one  kapota  over 
the  jangha  instead  of  two.  A  passage,  hardly  20"  wide,  is  pierced  through  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  on  the  east  of  this  shrine. 

No  other  cell  has  any  pilasters  in  the  interior  nor  were  any  needed  because  the  space  re¬ 
quired  to  be  covered  was  less  than  3V2'  x  2W  which  was  easily  spanned  by  a  single  slab  rest¬ 
ing  directly  over  the  walls. 

Most  of  the  cells  measure  3V4  ft.  deep  x  2  ft.  4  in.  broad  x  3  A  ft.  high.  Their  doorway  is 
only  32  in.  high  and  18  in.  broad  and  was  originally  fitted  with  double  door-leaves  as  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  sockets  cut  in  the  lintels.  All  the  cells  are  plain  both  internally  as  well  as 
externally. 

While  the  temple  is  made  of  granite,  all  the  pedestals  and  images  found  in  the  temple  are 
of  sandstone.  There  are  only  three  images  surviving,  two  of  which  are  inscribed  as 
Himghalaja  and  Mahesvari.  The  third  image  left  uninscribed  represents  dancing  Brahmani 
with  the  pedestal  broken.  The  first  image  representing  Mahisha  suramardini  (Durga  killing 
the  buffalo-demon)  is  now  enshrined  in  the  central  shrine,  while  the  second  and  third  are 
kept  in  the  flanking  shrines. 

LALGUAN  MAHADEVA  TEMPLE 

This  temple  situated  half  a  mile  west  of  the  Chausath  Yogini  temple,  was  constructed  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Lalguan  Sagar  which  formed  the  western  limit  of  the  old  town.  Built  on 
an  outcrop  of  granite,  the  temple  faces  west  and  stands  on  an  eight  feet  high  platform  made 
of  granite  courses. 

Like  the  Brahma  temple,  this  shrine  shows  a  simple  plan  and  design  with  few  ornaments 
and  belongs  to  the  transitional  phase  when  structures  were  made  partly  of  granite  and  partly 
of  sandstone.  The  body  of  this  shrine  is  made  largely  of  granite  and  sandstone  is  introduced 
for  the  veneer  of  the  pyramidal  roof  and  for  those  architectural  members  like  pilasters  and 

6.  A.  Cunningham,  A.S.I.R.  II,  p.  XCVI,  p.  417.  From  Cunningham’s  statement  “Externally,  each  cell  is  covered 
with  a  simple  pyramidal  roof,  which  was  originally  crowned  with  three  amalaka  fruits ...”  the  amalakas  appear 
to  be  a  restoration.  The  restoration  appears  to  have  been  proposed  by  Cunningham  from  the  presence  on  the 
site  of  loose  amalakas  of  three  diminishing  sizes.  It  is.  however,  not  unlikely  that  the  larger  amalakas,  of  which 
only  two  specimens  occur  at  the  site,  formed  the  crowning  decorations  of  the  principal  chapel  and  only  two 
amalakas  and  not  three  crowned  each  sikhara,  as  on  the  other  Khajuraho  temples  and  shrines. 
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Above:  Kandariya  Mahadeva  temple:  Top  row  of  sculptures  on  south  wall. 
Left:  Lakshmana  temple:  Sculptured  wall  and  sikhara  from  south-east. 
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ceiling  which  were  required  to  be  either  carved  or  finely  finished.  While  the  doorway  of  the 
Brahma  temple  is  of  sandstone  and  ornamented  with  just  a  few  figures,  its  doorway  is  of 
granite  and  quite  plain  bearing  a  mere  diamond  and  a  brusque  volute-like  design  on  the 
door-sill.  In  respect  of  plan  this  shrine  is  pancharatha,  unlike  the  Brahma  which  is  only 
triratha,  though  in  elevation  they  are  alike,  sharing  a  phamsana  (pyramidal)  roof  of  stepped 
horizontal  tiers.  The  two  shrines  are,  therefore,  contemporary  and  are  definitely  later  than 
the  Chausath  Yogini  temple,  which  is  made  of  granite  in  entirety.  These  may  be  dated  to 
circa  900-925  A.D. 

The  plinth  resting  on  a  foundation  course  comprises  three  mouldings  ending  with  a  pro¬ 
jecting  pattika  which  marks  the  plinth  level.  The  surmounting  podium  comprises  four 
mouldings  ending  with  the  kapota- hood. 

The  jangh.a  (wall)  is  plain  and  divided  into  two  registers  by  a  plain  band.  The  jangha  is 
topped  by  a  pattika  which  is  surmounted  by  a  wide  plain  recess  forming  the  “waist”.  The  en¬ 
tire  superstructure  above  the  “waist”  course,  faced  with  sandstone,  forms  a  phamsana  (py¬ 
ramidal)  roof  of  receding  horizontal  tiers.  Six  tiers  have  partly  survived  on  the  eastern  side 
and  four  on  the  southern,  but  the  denuded  inner  core  of  the  roof  made  of  granite  courses  is 
preserved  to  a  further  height  of  about  five  feet.  The  tiers  were  originally  surmounted  by  a 
plain  neck  crowned  by  a  chandrika  (cap-stone)  and  amalaka  (cogged  wheel). 

The  shrine  was  preceded  by  a  porch  of  which  the  pillars  are  now  missing  but  the  pilasters 
made  of  a  yellow  sandstone  and  carved  with  the  pot-and-foliage  design  at  the  base  and  capi¬ 
tal  have  survived  in  situ.  A  sandstone  figure  of  a  couchant  Nandi  (Siva’s  bull  mount),  4  feet 
long  by  4  feet  high,  together  with  the  pedestal,  which  is  now  placed  on  the  pavement  facing 
the  shrine,  was  probably  accommodated  in  the  porch. 

The  sanctum  rests  on  six  pilasters  of  which  the  two  outer  ones  are  plain  and  square,  while 
the  four  inner  ones  are  similar  in  design  to  the  pilasters  of  the  porch.  They  carry  brackets 
of  curved  profile  which  support  plain  architraves.  The  surmounting  ceiling  consists  of  two 
plain  intersecting  squares  capped  by  a  course  which  is  decorated  with  a  lotus  flower  in  relief. 
The  interior  of  the  sanctum  is  quite  plain  and  shows  no  image  whatsoever,  though  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  Nandi  figure  facing  the  shrine  indicates  that  the  deity  enshrined  in  the  sanctum 
was  probably  a  Siva-linga. 

VARAHA  TEMPLE 

This  small  rectangular  temple,  built  on  a  rock  foundation,  faces  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  the  Lakshmana  temple.  It  has  a  phamsana  (pyramidal)  roof  of  receding  tiers,  supported 
on  twelve  pillars,  there  being  a  short  frontal  projection,  supported  on  two  other  pillars, 
which  serves  as  the  entrance.  Although  its  modest  size,  combined  with  its  simple  plan  and 
austere  design,  eschewing  all  architectural  ornaments  and  even  the  mouldings  of  the  base¬ 
ment  may  show  the  antecedence  of  this  shrine  to  the  Lakshmana  temple,  its  orientation  and 
close  proximity  in  relation  to  the  Lakshmana  indicate  that  it  is  really  posterior  to  the 
Lakshmana  temple. 

The  shrine  is  devoid  of  jagati  (platform)  and  stands  on  a  10  ft.  high  plain  plinth  of  which 
the  lower  half  is  made  of  granite  ashlars  and  the  upper  half  of  sandstone.  It  is  approached 
by  a  flight  of  steps  of  which  the  three  upper  courses  are  of  sandstone,  and  the  remaining  of 
granite.  It  is  a  simple  rectangular  pavilion  with  a  projection  in  the  west,  the  whole  enclosed 
by  a  plain  parapet  originally  mounted  by  an  ornate  balustrade.  The  asanapatta  (seat-slab) 
of  the  parapet  supports  the  fourteen  pillars.  The  shafts  of  the  pillars  are  octagonal  below, 
sixteen-sided  in  the  middle  and  circular  above,  carrying  a  plain  circular  capital,  surmounted 
by  plain  brackets  of  the  curved  profile  with  a  voluted  top  of  the  type  found  in  the  subsidiary 
shrines  of  the  Lakshmana  temple.  Over  the  brackets  rests  a  beam  of  two  plain  offsets  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  architrave  with  two  offsets.  The  architrave  supports  a  corbelled  ceiling  com¬ 
prising  five  plain  diminishing  rectangles.  The  soffit  of  the  top  course  of  the  ceiling  is  deco¬ 
rated  with  a  large  lotus  in  relief  in  a  square  compartment  enclosed  by  a  border  of  rosettes. 
The  corners  are  filled  with  kirttimukhas  flanked  by  stencilled  scrolls.  The  lotus  depiction 
is  one  of  the  finest  at  Khajuraho  and  is  represented  as  full  blown  with  three  concentric  rows 
of  petals  and  an  elaborately  delineated  seed-pod. 

In  the  middle  of  the  shrine  stands  a  monolithic  colossal  (8  ft.  9  inches  long  by  5  ft.  10 
inches  high)  image  of  Varaha  resting  on  a  12  inches  high  pedestal  mounted  on  a  podium. 

The  image  together  with  its  pedestal  is  carved  out  of  one  piece  of  yellow  sandstone  and 
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is  exquisitely  finished  to  a  glossy  lustre.  The  colossal  Varaha  is  a  powerfully  modelled  sculp¬ 
ture  of  Boar  decorated  all  over  with  neat  rows  of  figures  of  gods  and  goddesses  totalling  674 
executed  in  relief.  On  the  front  of  the  muzzle  between  the  two  nostrils  is  depicted  four¬ 
armed  Sarasvati  seated  in  lalitasana  holding  vina  in  one  pair  of  hands  and  lotus  and  book 
in  the  other.  The  Nine  Planets  divided  into  groups  of  four  and  five  are  carved  respectively 
on  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  muzzle  below  the  ears.  Water-divinities  riding  on  makaras 
and  carrying  water-jars  are  carved  on  the  hoofs  to  represent  the  rise  of  the  Boar  from  the 
waters  and  the  Dikpalas  are  figured  on  the  legs  to  suggest  the  cosmic  character  of  the  deity. 
Almost  all  principal  forms  and  varieties  of  gods  and  goddesses  are  depicted  including  Ganga 
and  Yamuna,  Brahma,  different  forms  of  Siva  including  the  Eleven  Rudras,  numerous 
forms  and  incarnations  of  Vishnu  down  to  Nagas,  Vidyadharas  and  Gandharvas,  etc.  Be¬ 
tween  the  Boar’s  feet  on  the  pedestal  is  carved  in  bold  relief  a  large  serpent  representing 
Seshanaga.  The  tail  end  of  the  serpent,  which  was  described  by  Cunningham7  as  supporting 
the  Boar’s  tail,  is  now  mutilated.  To  the  mouth  end  of  the  serpent  is  attached  a  mutilated 
dwarf  figure  with  a  peculiar  head  which  may  represent  Garuda.  On  the  proper  left  of  this 
dwarf  figure  occurs  two  ornamented  female  feet  of  probably  Bhudevi  (the  earth-goddess). 
The  left  tusk  of  the  Boar  is  chipped  off  together  with  the  main  figure  of  Bhudevi  which  it 
should  have  supported.  One  of  Bhudevi’s  arms  was  also  intact,  resting  against  the  Boar’s 
neck  till  18388,  but  only  slight  traces  of  it  have  now  survived. 

Externally  the  pillar  brackets  support  a  ribbed  awning  which  is  surmounted  by  a  few  sim¬ 
ple  mouldings.  The  pyramidal  roof  comprises  nine  stepped  /mpofa-shaped  tiers  separated 
by  plain  recessed  courses.  The  neck  is  surmounted  by  crowning  members  comprising  a  pair 
of  chandrikas  (capstones)  a  plain  amalaka  (cogged  wheel),  a  capstone  and  a  kalasa 
(pitcher-finial) 

The  front  projection  has  for  its  superstructure  a  smaller  model  of  the  main  roof  compris¬ 
ing  five  stepped  tiers  with  similar  crowning  members  and  with  a  pair  of  pediments  addorsed 
to  the  roof. 

MATANGESVARA  TEMPLE 

This  ancient  Siva  temple,  now  known  as  temple  of  Matangesvara,  enshrines  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  Siva-lingas  of  North  India.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Sivasagar  tank  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  south  of  the  Lakshmana  temple.  The  temple  is  essentially  triratha  in  plan  as 
well  as  elevation  with  prominent  cardinal  projections  on  the  three  sides.  It  is  square  inter¬ 
nally  and  cruciform  externally  and  has  a  grand  stepped  pyramidal  roof  of  receding  tiers. 
Standing  on  a  lofty  platform  terrace  and  a  tall  basement  approached  by  an  imposing  flight 
of  steps,  the  temple  is  essentially  an  elaboration  in  plan  and  design  of  the  Brahma  temple 
with  some  differences.  The  most  notable  difference  is  that  this  temple  shows  balconied  win¬ 
dows  in  the  cardinal  projections  on  the  three  sides,  while  the  frontal  projection  consists  of 
an  entrance  porch.  Further,  while  the  Brahma  temple  is  built  partly  of  granite  and  partly 
of  sandstone,  this  is  built  of  sandstone  in  entirety.  Its  basement  mouldings  and  jangha 
(wall)  are  essentially  of  the  same  design,  though  more  elaborate  than  those  of  the  Brahma 
temple  and  are  likewise  plain.  The  cardinal  projections  of  this  temple,  however,  show  a  well- 
formed  niche  (now  containing  later  images)  surmounted  by  a  simple  pediment  and  are  fur¬ 
ther  decorated  with  the  ornate  mouldings  of  the  balustrade.  While  retaining  its  family  like¬ 
ness  to  the  Brahma  temple  in  design  and  appearance,  this  temple  is  larger  and  grander.  The 
temple  is  doubtless  later  than  the  Brahma  and  even  the  Lakshmana  temple.  The  fact  that 
the  south  face  of  the  ornate  jagati  of  the  latter  temple  had  to  be  covered  to  provide  space 
for  its  jagati  itself  indicates  that  the  Matangesvara  is  posterior  to  the  Lakshmana. 

The  temple  is  in  worship  and  since  it  suffered  much  damage  in  the  past,  it  is  encumbered 
with  modern  additions  and  accretions  in  the  interior  as  well  as  on  the  exterior  for  lending 
support  and  stability. 

The  pillars  of  this  temple  are  stumpy  and  austere.  They  carry  plain  capitals  and  brackets. 
Neither  atlantean  brackets  nor  any  sculptures  or  carvings  adorn  these  pillars.  The  ceiling 
also  shows  elementary  ornaments  of  cusps  and  floral  cusps  without  any  attempt  at  elegance 
or  elaboration. 

The  lack  of  ornament  and  carving  on  this  temple  together  with  the  stupendous  size  of  the 

7.  A.  Cunningham,  A.S.I.R.  II,  p.  427. 

8.  J.A.S.B.,  VII,  pp.  165-66. 
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Siva-linga,  which,  with  its  enormous  pedestal  occupies  nearly  the  entire  span  of  the  interior, 
combined  with  its  pyramidal  roof  indicates  that  the  structure  probably  was  a  funerary 
monument. 

The  grand  dimensions  of  the  structure  together  with  its  close  proximity  to  the  royally 
founded  Lakshmana  and  Visvanatha  temples  may  show  that  the  funerary  monument  was 
erected  in  honour  of  one  of  the  Chandella  kings.  Since  its  grand  pyramidal  roof  is  much 
more  developed  than  that  of  the  Brahma  and  is  nearer  in  form  to  that  of  the  Visvanatha 
temple,  the  monument  may  have  been  built  to  commemorate  king  Dhanga  who  after  having 
lived  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  is  recorded  to  have  cast  off  his  mortal  coil  at  the  sacred 
confluence  of  the  Ganga  and  Yamuna  in  Prayaga,  meditating  on  Lord  Siva. 

This  temple  faces  east  and  stands  on  a  platform  which  was  built  against  and  at  the  same 
level  with  the  platform  of  the  Lakshmana  temple,  concealing  the  ornate  south  face  of  the 
latter.  The  facings  of  its  platform  are  of  late  completely  restored. 

The  temple  has  a  fairly  lofty  plinth  and  socle.  The  plinth  consists  of  three  plain  courses, 
the  upper  one  being  a  3ft.  tall  course  with  a  rounded  shoulder.  The  socle  has  six  mouldings 
ending  with  the  kapota- hood.  Above  the  socle  rises  the  podium  comprising  the  five  usual 
mouldings  crowned  by  a  pattika  which  marks  the  plinth-level. 

The  jangha  is  plain  and  shows  a  pair  of  plain  bands  dividing  its  elevation  into  three  pan¬ 
els.  The  jangha  is  topped  by  a  plain  pattika  which  is  surmounted  by  a  kapota  and  a  plain 
pattika  constituting  the  eave-cornice.  Above  the  eave-cornice  starts  the  roof  after  a  promi¬ 
nent  recess. 

Above  the  pattika,  marking  the  plinth-level,  the  cardinal  projections  display  the  four 
mouldings  of  the  balustrade. 

The  superstructure  of  the  temple  is  a  majestic  pyramidal  roof  of  24  stepped  tiers  with  ap¬ 
propriate  crowning  ornaments.  It  was  clustered  by  models  of  similar  design  comprising  13 
diminishing  tiers  at  the  cardinal  projections  and  by  still  smaller  models  at  the  corners.  The 
roof  of  its  frontal  projection  is  mainly  restored. 

The  temple  is  entered  from  the  terrace  of  the  platform  through  an  imposing  flight  of 
modern  steps  into  the  entrance  porch. 

The  entrance-porch  is  supported  on  two  pillars  and  two  paired  pilasters.  They  are  all  of 
the  square  type  with  cardinal  projections  and  rest  on  a  base  with  the  usual  mouldings.  The 
paired  pilasters  show  pot-and-foliage  design  in  the  lower  and  upper  sections  of  the  shafts. 
All  of  them  have  a  plain  capital  which  carries  plain  brackets  of  curved  profile  with  a  voluted 
top.  The  brackets  support  plain  architrave  surmounted  by  a  double  course  of  cornice.  Over 
the  cornice  rests  a  plain  flat  ceiling  which  is  obviously  a  modern  restoration.  From  above 
the  brackets  project  externally  ribbed  eaves  of  the  usual  pattern. 

The  porch  provides  entrance  to  the  sanctum  hall  (roughly  25  ft.  square  internally  and  35 
ft.  square  externally)  which  is  ventilated  by  three  balconied  windows  on  three  sides.  The 
square  hall  is  turned  into  an  octagon  which  is  supported  on  twelve  pillars  and  four  corner 
pilasters.  Four  out  of  the  twelve  pillars  are  placed  diagonally  in  front  of  each  corner  and  are 
distinguished  by  a  median  band,  from  which  projects  a  plain  bracket-shelf  used  as  a  lamp- 
stand.  The  upper  portion  of  the  pillars  is  treated  as  an  attic  section,  decorated  with  pot-and- 
foliage.  It  carries  a  capital  and  brackets  of  plain  curved  profile  surmounted  by  a  square  aba¬ 
cus  which  supports  the  lower  cornice.  The  remaining  eight  pillars  of  the  hall  are  decorated 
in  the  lower  section  with  a  pot-and-foliage  design.  These  carry  square  capitals  and  plain 
brackets  of  curved  profile  with  a  voluted  top.  The  brackets  support  a  plain  beam  and  double 
cornice  of  two  offsets  each.  It  is  above  the  upper  cornice  that  the  large  circular  ceiling  of  the 
hall  rests.  The  ceiling  comprises  six  courses  of  simple  cusps  and  three  of  coffered  shell-like 
cusps  with  a  central  void  of  12  inches  diameter  for  a  seed-pod. 

The  flat  ceiling  of  each  balconied  window  is  supported  on  a  pair  each  of  dwarf  pillars  and 
pilasters  of  the  pot-and-foliage  type,  erected  on  the  asanapatta  (seat-slab). 

A  highly  polished  colossal  (3  ft.  8  in.  diameter,  8  ft.  4  in.  high)  Siva-linga  of  yellow  sand¬ 
stone  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  measuring  25  ft.  6  in.  wide,  on  a  large  circular  pedes¬ 
tal  (diameter  22  ft.).  The  pedestal  has  elaborate  mouldings  and  practically  occupies  the  en¬ 
tire  space  of  the  hall.  On  the  body  of  the  linga  are  two  later  Persian  and  several  Nagari 
inscriptions  written  in  indelible  ink.  One  of  the  Nagari  epigraphs  runs  into  four  lines  and 
is  dated  in  Samrat  1476  (A.D.  1419-20).  These  late  pilgrim  records  only  prove  the  continui¬ 
ty  of  worship  in  the  temple  which  is  still  a  living  monument. 
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LAKSHMANA  TEMPLE 

This  temple,  dedicated  to  the  Vaikuntha  form  of  Vishnu,  stands  in  the  heart  of  a  large  clus¬ 
ter  of  ancient  temples,  situated  to  the  west  of  the  present  village  of  Khajuraho.  It  adjoins 
the  temples  of  Matangesvara  and  Varaha  which  are  respectively  to  its  south  and  east  and 
is  not  far  from  an  old  tank  called  Sivasagar.  The  deity  of  the  temple  is  variously  known  as 
Lakshmana,  Ramachandra  or  Chaturbhuja  attesting  its  Vaishnava  dedication. 

Lakshmana  temple  is  the  earliest,  best  preserved  and  most  typical  of  the  evolved  variety 
of  Khajuraho  temples.  This  is  the  only  temple  which  preserves  the  subsidiary  shrines  and 
the  platform  terrace  (jagati)  with  their  essential  features  and  decorations  intact.  No  other 
temple  has  retained  the  powerful  processional  frieze  on  the  platform  facade,  consisting  of 
a  moving  pageant  of  hunting  and  battle  scenes,  processions  of  horses,  elephants  and  soldiers 
and  other  miscellaneous  representations  including  domestic  and  erotic  scenes.  This  is  the 
only  temple  which  has  preserved  bits  of  the  parapet  wall  of  the  platform,  representing  or¬ 
nate  balustrade  and  linking  all  the  subsidiary  shrines  in  a  common  enclosure,  with  a  con¬ 
spicuous  projection  in  front.  This  temple  is  a  panchayatana  i.e.  a  complex  of  five  shrines 
and  the  principal  elements  of  the  evolved  temple  type,  viz.  entrance  porch,  mandapa  (hall), 
maha-mandapa  (hall  with  transepts),  vestibule  and  sanctum  with  an  ambulatory  and  tran¬ 
septs  on  the  sides  and  in  the  rear,  are  all  present  here  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 
Even  in  regard  to  internal  decoration  this  temple  is  the  best  preserved  and  provides  the  fin¬ 
est  specimens  of  female  brackets  which  constitute  one  of  the  distinguishing  traits  of  the 
Khajuraho  temples. 

Architecturally,  this  temple  has  some  remarkable  features.  Firstly,  the  roofs  of  its  maha- 
mandapa,  mandapa  and  the  entrance  porch  are  of  the  phamsana  type  resembling  those  of 
the  Orissan  mandapas  and  show  a  pyramidal  superstructure  of  a  straight  contour,  which  is 
crowned  by  a  prominent  ghanta  (bell-member).  The  only  other  temple  at  Khajuraho  which 
displays  such  a  crown  is  the  Brahma,  which  is  close  to  it  in  date.  It  may  be  noted  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  Lakshmana,  the  temples  of  the  developed  type,  as  a  rule,  have  complex 
mandapa  roofs  clustered  with  numerous  pyramidal  rootlets.  The  mandapa  roofs  of  the 
Lakshmana  also  exhibit  the  following  peculiarities:  (1)  the  stepped  tiers  of  its  mandapa  and 
maha-mandapa  roofs  show  tile-ribbings;  (2)  the  terminal  ends  of  the  stepped  tiers  of  the 
maha-mandapa  roof  are  decorated  with  miniature  figures  of  adoring  Nagas;  and  (3)  the 
maha-mandapa  roof  is  crowned  by  a  pitcher-finial  with  drooping  foliage,  representing  the 
design  of  pot-and-foliage,  an  early  feature. 

The  greater  relief  of  scrollwork  on  some  pillars  of  the  Lakshmana  temple  and  the  sinuous 
grace  and  voluminous  modelling  of  its  sculptures,  coupled  with  the  serenity  of  their  expres¬ 
sion,  are  distant  echoes  of  the  Gupta  tradition.  This  is  the  only  temple  which  shows  a  simple 
makara-torana  of  two  loops,  flanked  by  a  pair  of  large  spirited  figures  of  gladiators  forcing 
open  the  mouth  of  each  makara,  while  the  remaining  temples  which  have  preserved  the  or¬ 
namental  torana  (viz.  the  Javari  and  Kandariya  Mahadeva)  exhibit  four  loops  without  the 
flanking  figures.  This  is  notable  among  the  Khajuraho  temples  in  representing  some 
Dikpala  figures  with  two  arms  and  in  decorating  the  outer  band  of  the  doorway  with  an  elab¬ 
orate  pattern  of  lotus  leaves  in  relief,  which  are  features  of  early  medieval  temples.  Only  two 
temples  at  Khajuraho,  viz.  the  Lakshmana  and  the  Parsvanatha,  display  on  the  door-lintel 
two  bold  sculptured  friezes,  of  which  one  represents  the  Nine  Planets  with  a  large  figure  of 
Rahu.  Further  proofs  of  its  early  date  are  provided  by  the  purity  of  the  pancha-ratha  design 
of  its  sanctum  and  the  simple  pristine  form  of  the  chaitya- arches  forming  the  lattice- 
pattern  on  its  sikhara,  where  the  individual  patterns  are  neither  minute  nor  complicated 
and  are  clearly  discernible.  But  a  surer  indication  of  an  early  date  is  furnished  by  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  its  facades  with  long  pediments  of  chaitya- arches  which  are  characteristic  of  such 
early  medieval  temples  as  Teli-ka-Mandir  at  Gwalior.  Gadarmal  at  Badoh  at  Kalika-mata 
at  Chittorgarh.  Fortunately,  from  an  inscribed  slab,  dated  in  Vikrama  year  1011  (A.D.  953- 
54)  in  the  reign  of  king  Dhanga,  which  was  originally  found  in  the  debris  accumulated  at  the 
base  of  this  temple  and  which  is  now  fixed  in  its  mandapa  passage,  we  learn  that  the  temple 
was  constructed  by  the  Chandella  king  Yasovarman,  who  died  before  A.D.  954.  The 
Lakshmana  temple,  which  should  have  taken  about  two  decades  to  build,  therefore,  appears 
to  have  been  constructed  between  circa  930  and  950  and  dedicated  for  worship  in  c.  953-54, 
which  fits  in  well  with  its  architectural  and  sculptural  peculiarities.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  inscription  refers  to  the  dedication  of  the  temple  to  the  Vaikuntha  form  of  Vishnu,  dis- 
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Left:  Varaha  carved  with  figures  of  divinities  all  over  the  body. 
Right  top:  Colossal  monolithic  Nandi,  the  bull  mount  of  Lord  Siva. 
Right  middle:  Colossal  monolithic  Varaha,  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu. 

Right  above:  Man  and  Lion — a  symbol  of  royalty. 

Right:  Lakshmana  temple:  Decor  on  the  wall  of  south-east  balcony. 
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tinguished  by  three  heads  respectively  of  lion,  man  and  boar,  which  corresponds  with  the 
image  now  enshrined  in  the  sanctum. 

Jagati  (Platform) 

The  temple  stands  on  a  large  9  ft.  high  platform  which  is  decorated  with  the  usual  medieval 
mouldings  including  a  recessed  course  with  a  frieze,  showing  hunting  and  battle  scenes,  pro¬ 
cessions  of  horses,  elephants  and  soldiers  and  other  miscellaneous  representations  includ¬ 
ing  domestic  and  erotic  scenes. 

A  reconstructed  flight  of  twelve  steps  with  an  intermediate  landing  flanked  on  either  side 
by  a  niche,  now  empty,  provides  access  from  the  ground  level  to  the  extensive  platform  ter¬ 
race,  which  was  originally  enclosed  by  an  ornamental  balustrade  of  four  usual  mouldings. 
The  main  temple  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  terrace  while  its  corners  are  occupied  by  four 
subsidiary  shrines  making  the  edifice  a  pcinchayatana  (a  complex  of  five  shrines). 

Basement 

The  main  temple  stands  on  a  high  basement  which  has  two  series  of  mouldings.  The  lower 
series  pertaining  to  the  plinth  and  the  socle  have  a  set  of  mouldings  terminating  with  the 
kapota- hood.  Below  the  kapota  occurs  a  broad  gaja-pitha  (a  band  of  elephants)  showing 
projecting  foreparts  of  seated  elephants  carved  in  the  round,  flanked  by  mahauts  or  couples. 
Above  the  socle  rises  the  podium  comprising  the  five  usual  mouldings  with  the  kapota-hood 
which  is  crowned  by  a  projecting pattika  carved  with  a  processional  frieze.  A  similar  proces¬ 
sional  frieze  also  appears  in  a  recessed  course  below  the  kapota- hood  and  shows  a  procession 
of  elephants  and  horses  with  or  without  riders,  warriors,  musicians,  dancers,  acrobats  and 
devotees  and  miscellaneous  representations  including  domestic  and  erotic  scenes.  That  the 
podium  mouldings  are  distinct  from  those  of  socle  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  all  the  nine 
principal  niches  of  the  basement  facade  invariably  start  above  the  kapota- hood  of  the  socle. 
These  niches  framed  by  pilasters  and  crowned  by  an  elegant  pediment  of  chaitya-axch.es 
contain  an  important  series  of  images.  Smaller  niches  containing  figures  of  gods  and  god¬ 
desses  and  canopied  by  tall  pediments  are  also  addorsed  to  the  kumbha  (pot)  and  kalasa 
(torus)  mouldings  of  the  podium. 

Jangha  (Wall) 

Above  the  basement  stands  the  jangha.  The  jangha  shows  walls  studded  with  statuary  or 
balconied  windows  with  ornate  balustrades.  The  walls  are  decorated  with  two  rows  of  sculp¬ 
tures  containing  figures  of  divinities,  interspersed  with  nymphs  on  projections  and  couples 
and  erotic  scenes  in  recesses.  The  sculptures  disposed  in  two  rows  stand  on  pedestals  and 
are  separated  by  a  pair  of  two  pattikas,  the  lower  carved  with  a  frieze  of  Vidyadharas  carry¬ 
ing  garlands  or  playing  on  musical  instruments,  and  the  upper  with  a  projection  band  of 
kirttimukhas.  The  upper  row  of  sculptures  is  topped  by  a  projecting  pattika  decorated  with 
heart-shaped  foliage.  Above  the  pattika  occurs  a  row  of  panels  depicting  scenes  of  dance  and 
music,  crowned  by  elaborate  pediments  which  are  surmounted  by  a  frieze  of  large 
kirttimukhas,  alternating  with  recessed  panels  of  dance  and  music.  Above  this  occurs  the 
two-tiered  eave-cornice  comprising  a  pair  of  kapotas  with  intervening  recesses.  It  is  above 
the  upper  recess  that  the  sikhara  starts.  The  elevation  above  the  balustrade  displays  promi¬ 
nent  openings,  canopied  by  overhanging  ribbed  eaves  supported  on  short  pillars  with 
atlantean  brackets. 

Sikhara 

The  sikhara  over  the  sanctum  is  clustered  round  by  four  leaning  half  spires  and  twenty-four 
spirelets.  It  is  completely  covered  with  a  mesh  of  chaitya- arches. 

The  core-spire  is  of  seven  storeys  marked  by  six  angle-ama/a/eas,  each  of  a  semi-circular 
section.  There  is  a  well-marked  neck  course,  crowned  by  a  large  amalaka  (cogged  wheel). 
The  amalaka  is  surmounted  by  a  chandrika  (capstone),  a  smaller  amalaka,  a  chandrika  and 
a  kalasa  with  vijapuraka  (pitcher-finial).  The  central  ratha  (projection)  of  the  sikhara  pro¬ 
jects  like  a  tongue  beyond  the  shoulder  course,  which  constitutes  a  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  Central  Indian  temple  architecture. 

The  roof  over  the  transepts  starts  with  a  row  of  five  niches  showing  a  divine  couple  in  the 
central  niche,  female  attendants  in  the  flanking  ones  and  loving  couples  in  the  terminal 
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ones.  The  row  of  niches  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  miniature  pyramidal  rooflet  and  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  ascending  series  of  six  pediments  of  chaitya- dormers.  The  highest  pediment 
has  a  rectangular  finial  crowned  by  an  atl-as. 

Roof  of  the  vestibule 

The  front  view  of  the  vestibule  roof  shows  a  principal  niche  containing  an  image  of  four¬ 
armed  standing  Vishnu  flanked  by  a  niche  on  either  side  with  a  female  attendant.  The  nich¬ 
es  are  surmounted  by  the  front  antefix  comprising  a  series  of  three  pediments.  The  highest 
pediment  is  flanked  by  makara  (crocodile)  transoms  and  is  surmounted  by  a  rectangular  fin¬ 
ial  which  supports  the  crowning  figure  of  a  warrior  fighting  a  lion. 

Roof  of  the  maha-mandapa 

The  roof  over  the  maha-mandapa  transepts  is  a  replica  of  that  over  the  sanctum  transepts 
in  all  details.  Behind  the  pediments  rises  the  pyramidal  roof  of  the  maha-mandapa. 

The  roof  level  here  starts  with  a  row  of  niches  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  pair  of  tilakas 
(model  pyramidal  rooflets).  Above  these  is  a  minute  band  of  kirttimukhas  surmounted  by 
a  broad  recess  containing  dancers  and  musicians  in  niches  framed  by  pilasters.  Above  this 
recess  rise  the  eight  ribbed  stepped  tiers  of  the  pyramidal  roof,  each  decorated  with  chaitya- 
arches  at  intervals  and  by  an  adoring  Naga  at  the  end.  Each  tier  alternates  with  a  recess  dec¬ 
orated  with  chess-board  design.  The  crowning  ornaments  above  the  neck  course  comprise 
a  large  bell-member  surmounted  by  an  amalaka  (cogged  wheel),  chandrika  (capstone)  and 
kalasa  with  vijapuraka  (pitcher-finial). 

Roof  of  the  mandapa 

The  row  of  niches  here  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  miniature  model  of  a  balconied  window, 
complete  with  human  figures  and  crowned  by  four  stepped  tiers  and  a  bell.  The  niches  are 
crowned  by  three  pediments.  Behind  these  rises  the  main  pyramidal  roof  of  six  stepped  tiers 
of  the  same  design  as  those  of  the  maha-mandapa  roof,  of  crowned  by  a  bell-member. 

Roof  of  the  entrance  porch 

This  is  essentially  of  the  same  design  but  progressively  smaller  than  the  roof  of  the  maha- 
mandapa  and  mandapa.  The  principal  niches  here  are  flanked  by  two  model  pyramidal 
rooflets  and  crowned  by  a  pair  of  pediments.  Behind  them  rises  the  pyramidal  roof  of  five 
stepped  tiers,  crowned  by  a  bell-member. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  roofs  of  the  maha-mandapa,  mandapa  and  the  porch  also  show 
a  progressively  smaller  gable  in  front  resembling  the  gable  over  the  vestibule. 

Interior 

After  ascending  an  imposing  flight  of  steps  with  two  moon-stones  at  the  two  lowest  steps, 
one  enters  the  interior  of  the  temple  through  a  highly  ornate  festooned  arch. 

Makara- torana 

The  makara-torana  (festooned  arch)  is  of  the  simple  type  showing  two  loops,  each  emanat¬ 
ing  from  the  mouth  of  a  crocodile  which  has  been  forced  open  by  a  bearded  gladiator  carry¬ 
ing  sword  in  the  right  hand  and  a  scarf-like  object  in  the  left  hand  (preserved  on  the  north). 
A  handsome  male  figure  is  seen  seated  on  the  proboscis  of  the  crocodile  carrying  lotus  flower 
in  the  left  hand.  The  loops  are  decorated  with  a  running  frieze  of  Vidyadhara  couples,  carry¬ 
ing  garlands  or  brandishing  swords  or  dancing  or  playing  on  musical  instruments. 

Porch  and  mandapa 

The  porch  rests  on  four  upper  pillars  and  the  mandapa  on  eight  similar  pillars  and  four  pi¬ 
lasters,  disposed  in  two  rows  on  each  side.  They  are  all  of  square  section  with  cardinal 
projections. 

The  upper  pillars  of  the  porch  and  those  of  the  inner  row  of  the  mandapa  are  carved  in 
the  upper  half  with  designs  of  kirttimukhas,  lotus  scrolls  and  nagis  in  relief.  All  of  them  bear 
a  design  of  vase-and-foliage  on  the  top  section  of  the  shaft.  Their  capitals  are  square,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  brackets  representing  four-armed  atlantean  figures. 

The  brackets  carry  an  architrave  decorated  with  stencilled  scrolls,  surmounted  by  a  pro¬ 
cessional  frieze  which  depicts  teachers  and  devotees  and  dancers  and  soldiers,  interspersed 
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Above:  Vishnu — the  preserver. 
Left:  Apsara  attending  on  a  deity. 
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with  horses  and  elephants,  with  or  without  riders.  The  architrave  carries  a  cornice  and  a 
frieze,  the  former  decorated  with  bands  of  lotus  petals  and  rosettes  and  the  latter  with  gar¬ 
land  loops  enclosing  half  diamonds.  It  is  the  frieze  that  supports  the  magnificent  circular 
ceiling,  consisting  of  four  concentric  circles  of  coffered  cusps  with  a  long  staminal  tube  issu¬ 
ing  from  the  centre.  Each  cusped  course  represents  complete  section  of  a  flower  including 
the  central  seed-pod  which  is  clearly  delineated.  The  ribs  of  these  flowers  terminate  in  mini¬ 
ature  adoring  Nagas.  This  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ceilings  of  Central  India. 

Four  of  the  upper  pillars  of  the  inner  row  of  the  mandapa  show,  besides  atlantean  brack¬ 
ets  also  a  niche  each,  containing  a  figure  of  Vishnu,  Siva,  Ganesa  and  Kubera,  facing  the 
passage.  The  brackets  carry  a  plain  beam  surmounted  by  an  architrave  decorated  with  a 
running  design  of  miniature  pyramidal  rooflets.  In  between  these  rooflets  are  carved  reliefs 
of  standing  devotees  or  couples  on  the  north,  east  and  south,  but  on  the  west  side  the  figures 
are  replaced  by  floral  petals.  Above  the  reliefs  occurs  a  cornice  decorated  with  lotus  petals, 
which  supports  the  square  ceiling.  The  ceiling  has  five  concentric  flowers,  each  of  three  tiers 
of  coffered  cusps,  the  central  one  being  deeper  than  the  remaining. 

Maha-mandapa  hall 

The  inner  walls  of  the  maha-mandapa  hall  are  plain  in  the  lower  half  and  their  monotony 
is  relieved  by  the  openings  of  the  transepts  and  by  niches  displaying  images.  The  decoration 
on  the  upper  portion  of  the  walls  starts  with  a  projecting  band  of  stencilled  heart-shaped  fo¬ 
liage  coming  at  the  level  of  the  atlantean  brackets  of  the  pilasters.  Above  this  rests  an  archi¬ 
trave  of  two  courses,  the  lower  decorated  with  stencilled  scrolls  surmounted  by  a  frieze  of 
niches  containing  dancers,  musicians,  Vidyadharas,  gods,  or  goddesses.  The  upper  course  of 
the  architrave  is  carved  with  miniature  pyramidal  rooflets  which  form  the  crowning  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  niches.  Couples  are  figured  in  between  the  niches.  The  architrave  carries  a  double 
row  of  cornice  which  is  adorned  with  designs  of  lotus  petals,  triangular  frills  and  rosettes. 

The  cornice  supports  a  corbelled  ceiling  consisting  of  three  cusped  courses,  marked  with 
ribs,  each  terminat  ing  in  a  miniature  figure  of  an  adorning  Naga.  Above  the  corbelled  cours¬ 
es  the  ceiling  is  flat. 

The  ceiling  of  the  maha-mandapa  is  supported  centrally  on  four  pillars  which  stand  on 
a  12  inches  high  podium.  These  pillars  have  plain  shafts  with  ornate  bases  and  capitals.  The 
capitals  are  surmounted  by  brackets  showing  eight  atlantean  figures.  Each  shaft  is  carried 
up  as  an  attic  section  which  supports  a  capital  of  the  same  design  crowned  by  four  atlantean 
brackets  in  the  cardinal  directions  and  a  figure  of  goddess  in  each  corner.  There  are  sockets 
cut  in  the  lower  parts  of  all  the  upper  brackets  and  the  upper  parts  of  all  the  lower  ones  for 
the  insertion  of  ornamental  struts  holding  figures  of  four  nymphs  in  the  cardinal  directions 
and  four  mythical  lions  in  the  corners.  The  upper  atlantean  brackets  support  an  architrave 
of  two  courses,  the  lower  one  decorated  with  stencilled  scrolls  surmounted  by  a  row  of  nich¬ 
es,  and  the  upper  one  with  miniature  pyramidal  rooflets  of  the  same  design  as  seen  on  the 
architraves  of  the  hall.  The  niches,  however,  contain  figures  of  couples  and  so  do  the  recess¬ 
es  and  spaces  between  the  niches.  It  is  the  upper  architrave  that  supports  the  ceiling  of  the 
maha-mandapa.  The  ceiling  is  similar  to  that  of  the  entrance  porch  with  the  central  pen¬ 
dant  nearly  broken  off.  The  kirttimukhas  in  the  corners  of  the  ceiling  are  pierced  by  sockets 
for  the  reception  of  four  female  brackets  of  which  only  one  has  survived  in  the  south-east 
corner  showing  a  charming  nymph  playing  on  vina. 

The  compartment  between  the  maha-mandapa  and  the  vestibule  is  rectangular  with  a 
flat  ceiling  decorated  with  three  lotuses  in  relief.  The  ceiling  rests  over  two  pillars  of  the  ves¬ 
tibule  and  the  two  western  pillars  of  the  maha-mandapa.  The  pillars  of  the  vestibule  rest  on 
an  octagonal  base  bearing  the  same  mouldings  as  those  of  the  maha-mandapa.  Their  shaft, 
however,  is  octagonal  below,  sixteen-sided  in  the  middle  and  circular  above,  carrying  a  cir¬ 
cular  capital.  The  surmounting  attic  section  shows  a  plain  circular  shaft  with  a  circular  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  same  design  as  that  of  the  maha-mandapa.  Their  upper  atlantean  brackets  sup¬ 
port  architraves  carved  with  stencilled  scrolls  and  niches  containing  couples  flanked  by 
recesses  also  containing  couples.  On  the  north,  south  and  east  sides  the  niches  are  sur¬ 
mounted  by  miniature  pyramidal  roofs  of  the  same  design  as  on  the  maha-mandapa,  but  on 
the  west  side  these  are  replaced  by  a  frieze  of  garlands.  The  upper  architrave,  adorned  with 
a  band  of  kirttimukhas,  supports  the  ceiling.  The  ceiling,  showing  three  tiers  of  diminishing 
squares,  bears  floral  designs  of  coffered  cusps  terminating  in  a  long  central  pendant.  Four 
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female  brackets  abut  against  the  four  corners  of  the  ceiling. 

Vestibule 

The  two  pilasters  flanking  the  sanctum  doorway  stand  on  a  square  base.  Their  shaft  bears 
partly  stencilled  and  partly  relief  decorations  in  the  upper  one-third  and  elegant  figures  of 
Vaishnava  door-keepers  carrying  bow  and  arrow  in  the  lower  one-third.  The  attic  section 
shows  the  usual  atlantean  brackets,  but  the  atlantean  figures  are  replaced  in  one  case  by  a 
figure  of  Ganesa  (on  the  southern  pilaster)  and  in  the  other  by  a  standing  god  (on  the  north¬ 
ern  pilaster).  These  brackets  carry  an  architrave  of  two  courses,  the  lower  decorated  with 
stencilled  scrolls  surmounted  by  niches  alternating  with  recesses,  both  containing  couples. 
The  upper  course  of  the  architrave,  bearing  a  frieze  of  garland  loops  supports  the  flat  rectan¬ 
gular  ceiling  decorated  with  three  lotuses  in  relief,  the  central  one  being  elliptical.  Two  fe¬ 
male  brackets  abut  against  the  north-eastern  and  south-eastern  corners  of  this  ceiling  and 
rest  on  the  corresponding  corner  brackets  below. 

Doorway  of  sanctum 

From  the  raised  floor  of  the  vestibule  the  sanctum  doorway  is  approached  through  a  pair  of 
moon-stones. 

The  doorway  has  seven  ornate  bands.  The  first  band  is  decorated  with  stencilled  scrolls. 
The  second  and  sixth  bands  are  embellished  with  rampant  mythical  lions,  while  the  third 
and  fifth  show  ganas  (cherubs)  dancing  or  playing  on  musical  instruments.  The  fourth 
band,  treated  as  a  pilaster  has  three  niches  on  each  side  containing  representations  of 
Vaishnava  incarnations.  The  fish,  the  boar  and  the  dwarf  incarnations  are  represented  on 
the  south  jamb  and  the  tortoise,  the  man-lion  and  Parasurama  on  the  north  jamb.  The  fig¬ 
ure  of  tortoise  combines  a  symbolic  representation  of  the  churning  of  the  ocean.  The  upper¬ 
most  niche  is  crowned  by  a  circular  capital  of  the  same  design  as  found  on  the  tenth  century 
temples  of  Gujarat  and  Kutch.  The  seventh  or  the  outer  band  is  decorated  with  large  lotus 
petals  showing  wavy  scrolls  in  bold  relief.  The  door  lintel  carries  two  friezes,  each  displaying 
three  projecting  niches  and  two  recesses.  The  upper  row  of  niches  is  crowned  by  miniature 
pyramidal  rooflets.  Four-armed  Gajalakshmi  is  figured  in  the  central  niche  of  the  lower 
frieze,  its  end  niches  representing  four-armed  Brahma  and  Siva  respectively  on  the  proper 
right  and  left.  The  upper  frieze  shows  the  Nine  Planets.  The  extreme  proper  right  niche  rep¬ 
resents  two-armed  seated  Surya  carrying  lotus  flowers  in  both  hands  and  riding  a  chariot 
driven  by  the  seven  horses. 

The  river-goddess  panels,  each  comprising  five  figures,  are  carved  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
doorway.  Ganga  is  shown  on  the  proper  right  and  Yamuna  on  the  left,  marked  by  their  re¬ 
spective  mounts  viz.  crocodile  and  tortoise.  The  panels  also  include  figures  of  four-armed 
Vaishnava  door-keepers  wearing  kirita-mukuta  and  standing  below  the  central  band  of  the 
doorway.  The  door-keeper  on  the  proper  right  side  probably  carried  a  sankha  (conch-shell) 
in  the  lower  left  hand,  while  that  on  the  left  side  carried  a  lotus  stalk  in  one  of  the  right 
hands. 

The  doorsill  shows  two  running  friezes  representing  dancers  and  musicians  in  registers 
and  gods  and  goddesses  in  niches  with  attendants.  Between  the  two  friezes  are  addorsed 
three  niches  containing  figures  of  four-armed  seated  gods.  On  the  extreme  ends  below  the 
seventh  band  is  carved  a  standing  divine  couple  on  each  side. 

Sanctum 

The  sanctum  is  a  small  chamber  (7  ft.  3  in.  wide)  having  four  pilasters  of  square  section  with 
cardinal  offsets.  These  show  pot-and-foliage  in  the  lower  and  upper  portions  and  carry  the 
usual  ornate  capital,  surmounted  by  brackets  of  plain  curved  profile.  The  brackets  support 
a  lintel  embellished  with  scrolls  and  surmounted  by  a  frieze  depicting  scenes  of  dance  and 
music  by  the  angels.  The  pair  of  central  angels  on  each  side  holds  a  crown  in  continuation 
of  the  Gupta  art-tradition.  Above  the  frieze  rests  a  cornice  decorated  with  lotus  petals.  The 
cornice  supports  a  ceiling  of  two  intersecting  squares,  the  vertical  faces  of  which  are  carved 
on  each  side  with  religious  processions  centred  round  a  figure  of  Vishnu.  Yogasana  Vishnu 
is  represented  on  three  sides  and  Vishnu  riding  on  Garuda  on  the  fourth.  The  ceiling  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  projecting  lotus  pendant  of  a  modest  size.  This  is  the  only  temple  at  Khajuraho 
to  show  on  the  sanctum  ceiling  figural  friezes  and  a  lotus  pendant  obviously  inspired  by  the 
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contemporary  Western  Indian  architecture.  The  interior  walls  are  plain  except  for  a  niche 
in  the  south  wall  and  a  bracket-shelf  in  the  north  wall.  Against  the  hind  wall  rests  an  elabo¬ 
rate  pedestal  supporting  a  standing  image  of  V aikuntha  form  of  V ishnu  as  the  main  deity. 

The  image  shows  three  heads,  of  which  the  principal  head  is  human  and  the  side  heads 
of  lion  and  boar  respectively  on  the  proper  right  and  left.  The  figure  is  four-armed  but  all 
hands  are  broken  with  their  attributes.  In  addition  to  the  ten  incarnations,  fourteen  out  of 
twenty-four  forms  of  Vishnu  are  represented  around  the  main  figure.  The  ‘Fish’  and  ‘Tor¬ 
toise’  are  shown  flanking  the  miniature  figure  of  Yogasana  Vishnu  in  the  top  niche.  Bhu- 
Varaha  and  Narasimha  occur  on  the  sides;  Rama,  Vamana  and  probably  Parasurama  on  the 
proper  right  jamb  and  Balarama,  Gopala  Krishna  and  Kalki  on  the  proper  left  jamb.  Garuda 
is  represented  behind  Kalki  on  the  left,  while  Bhudevi  holding  lotus  stalk  is  depicted  on  the 
right.  Lakshmi  is  depicted  on  the  pedestal  as  emerging  after  the  churning  of  the  ocean  seat¬ 
ed  on  the  tortoise  under  a  canopy  of  serpent-hoods,  flanked  by  two  worshipping  Nagas.  The 
main  figure  is  flanked  by  two  headless  male  attendants,  below  which  occur  the  seated  figures 
of  the  donor  couple.  The  nimbus  is  flanked  by  niches  containing  figures  of  Brahma  on  the 
proper  right  and  Siva  on  the  left.  The  main  deity  wears  kirita-mukuta,  torques,  kaustubha- 
mani,  necklace,  upauita,  armlets,  ornaments  on  the  fore-legs  and  anklets  and  is  draped  in 
an  undergarment  fastened  by  jewelled  belt  with  tassels  and  double  series  of  loops. 

Below  the  outer  frame  occurs  on  each  side  a  standing  four-armed  Vaishnava  door-keeper 
holding  sankha  (conch-shell)  in  the  only  surviving  hand. 

Of  all  the  temples  at  Khajuraho,  the  Lakshmana  has  the  most  ornate  sanctum  with  the 
finest  finish  and  preservation.  The  quality  of  sandstone  used  for  the  sanctum  is  the  richest, 
imparting  a  metallic  lustre  to  the  facade. 

Exterior  of  the  sanctum 

Externally  the  sanctum  proper  is  pancharatha  on  plan  as  well  as  in  elevation.  It  rests  on  a 
highly  ornate  socle  and  podium.  The  socle  comprises  four  mouldings  which  includes  a 
pattika  decorated  with  looped  pearl-garlands  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  kirttimukhas.  In 
the  loops  are  seen  reliefs  of  angel  couples  carrying  garlands  or  dancing  or  playing  on  musical 
instruments  ,  besides  a  variety  of  scenes  representing  loving  birds,  animals  and  humans  in 
erotic  postures  including  such  fantastic  themes  as  a  bear  or  a  horse  mating  with  a  human 
female.  The  socle  also  has  a  recessed  course  showing  a  processional  frieze  of  dancers  and 
musicians  with  occasional  erotic  scenes.  The  podium  has  the  usual  five  mouldings  terminat¬ 
ing  with  a  kapota -hood  but  its  kumbha  (pot)  moulding  displays  dancing  figures  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  each  cardinal  projection. 

Above  the  podium  rests  the  jangha  decorated  with  two  rows  of  sculptures  separated  by 
an  ornate  median  band.  The  lower  row  shows  the  Dikpalas  and  nymphs  on  the  projections 
and  mythical  lions  in  the  recesses,  while  the  upper  row  shows  the  Ashtavasus  and  nymphs 
on  the  projections  and  Krishna-lila  scenes  in  the  recesses.  The  median  band  is  embellished 
with  a  frieze  of  Vidyadharas  (angels),  either  flying  or  playing  on  musical  instruments,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  projecting  band  of  kirttimukhas.  The  upper  row  of  sculptures  is  surmounted 
by  a  frieze  decorated  with  angels  and  angel  couples.  Above  the  frieze  of  angels  occur  a  pair 
of  kapotas  surmounted  by  a  pair  of  pattikas  with  intervening  recesses.  The  crowning 
pattika,  decorated  partly  with  lotus  petals,  supports  the  ceiling. 

On  the  jangha  the  cardinal  projections  have  niches  containing  important  aspects  of 
Vishnu,  viz.  the  boar-incarnation,  the  man-lion  incarnation  and  the  horse-headed  form  of 
Vishnu  in  the  lower  row  and  three  similar  representations  (with  minute  differences)  of 
Yogasana  Vishnu  in  the  upper  row.  The  upper  row  of  the  jangha  also  displays  interesting 
scenes  from  the  Krishna  legend,  including  killing  of  the  storm-demon,  killing  of 
Lomaharshana  by  Balarama,  killing  of  the  wrestlers  Chanura  and  Sala,  killing  of  the  ele¬ 
phant  Kuvalayapida,  subjugation  of  the  serpent  Kaliya,  acceptance  of  scented  paste  from 
Kubja,  breaking  the  cart,  killing  the  bull-demon  and  the  calf-demon,  uprooting  the  twin 
trees  and  suckling  Putana  to  death. 

VISVANATHA  TEMPLE 

The  Visvanatha  temple,  situated  in  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  western  group  of  local 
temples,  stands  now  on  the  main  road  connecting  Bamitha  with  Rajnagar  and  is  among  the 
finest  and  best  preserved  temples  of  Khajuraho.  True  to  its  traditional  name  Visvanatha, 
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it  is  a  Saiva  temple  enshrining  a  linga  and  has  all  the  principal  elements  of  the  evolved  tem¬ 
ple  type,  viz.  entrance  porch,  mandapa,  maha-mandapa  with  transepts,  vestibule  and  sanc¬ 
tum,  enclosed  by  an  inner  ambulatory  with  transepts  on  the  sides  and  the  rear.  Like  the 
Lakshmana,  it  was  a  temple  of  the  panchayatana  variety,  but  of  the  four  subsidiary  shrines 
only  two  have  now  survived  in  the  north-east  and  south-west  corners. 

The  sanctum  is  of  the  pancha-ratha  variety  with  three  proliferations.  Architecturally 
this  temple  comes  between  the  Lakshmana  on  one  hand  and  the  Kandariya  on  the  other. 
In  fact  in  many  significant  features  it  anticipates  the  Kandariya  which  marks  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  the  Central  Indian  building  style.  Thus  the  basement  mouldings  of  this  temple  close¬ 
ly  resemble  those  of  the  Kandariya  with  this  difference  that  the  latter  shows  a  few  addition¬ 
al  mouldings  on  the  plinth.  The  two  temples  also  agree  in  the  general  arrangement  and 
disposition  of  sculptures.  Three  sculptural  bands  of  equal  size  on  the  facades  of  the  jangha 
(wall)  are  peculiar  to  these  two  temples  at  Khajuraho.  They  exhibit  a  striking  identity  of 
sculptural  theme  inasmuch  as  the  nine  principal  niches  of  their  basement-facades  represent 
dancing  image  of  the  Seven  Mothers  with  Ganesa  on  one  end  and  Virabhadra  on  the  other. 
Minor  niches  of  the  basement  containing  figures  of  couples,  largely  erotic,  occur  only  on 
these  two  temples.  These  are  the  only  local  temples  to  exhibit  two  festooned  toranas9  (orna¬ 
mental  entrances)  in  the  interior.  Even  the  sikharas  of  these  temples  are  essentially  similar 
in  design,  though  that  of  Visvanatha  is  appreciably  simpler.  From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear 
that  Visvanatha  is  the  precursor  in  plan,  design  and  ornaments  of  the  Kandariya  which 
marks  the  consummation  of  the  Central  Indian  temple  architecture. 

Of  the  two  inscriptions  now  built  into  the  mandapa-walls  of  the  temple,  the  longer  one 
was  found  in  this  temple  and  belongs  to  it.  It  is  a  long  royal  record  which  refers  to  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  two  lingas,  one  made  of  emerald  and  the  other  of  stone,. in  a  towering  temple  of  Siva 
Marakatesvara  built  by  the  Chandella  king  Dhanga  in  the  Vikrama  year  1059  (A.D.  1002). 
Although  the  stone  linga  alone  has  survived,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  inscription  refers  to 
the  Visvanatha  temple  itself,  which  by  its  architectural  grandeur  and  sculptural  exuberance 
easily  impresses  as  a  monument  worthy  of  a  king. 

Platform 

This  temple  stands  on  a  large  platform  which  also  accommodates  four  subsidiary  shrines  in 
the  corners  and  a  Nandi  pavilion  facing  the  main  shrine.  The  platform  terrace  is  ap¬ 
proached  by  two  lateral  flights  of  steps  in  the  north  and  south  sides.  The  southern  steps  are 
flanked  by  a  pair  of  stately  elephants10  and  the  northern  by  a  pair  of  lions.  The  jagati  is 
largely  restored,  but  some  idea  of  its  original  appearance  can  be  had  from  its  north  facade 
which  preserves  some  old  features,  like  niches11  carrying  gods  and  goddesses  and  some 
mouldings. 

Basement 

Over  the  extensive  platform  terrace  the  temple  stands  on  a  high  basement,  with  the  mould¬ 
ings  of  plinth,  socle  and  podium.  The  plinth  rises  from  two  plain  courses  and  is  surmounted 
by  three  mouldings.  The  socle  comprises  five  mouldings  terminating  with  the  kapota- hood. 
Beneath  the  kapota- hood  is  a  recessed  course  showing  processions  of  men  and  animals  like 
elephants,  horses,  deer  and  camel.  Above  the  socle  rises  the  podium  comprising  the  five  usu¬ 
al  mouldings,  capped  by  a  vasanta-pattika  i.e.  a  corona  decorated  with  stencilled  scrolls. 
The  podium  also  displays  a  recessed  course  showing  a  procession  of  men  and  animals. 
Minor  niches  containing  figures  of  couples,  erotic  or  otherwise,  are  frequently  addorsed  to 
the  kumbha  (pot)  and  kalasa  (torus)  mouldings  of  the  podium. 

Of  the  nine  main  niches  of  the  basement,  one  each  occurs  on  the  five  transepts  and  four 
on  the  two  faces  of  the  mandapa  and  the  entrance  porch.  These  contain  an  iconographically 
important  series  of  images  of  the  Seven  Mothers,  flanked  by  Ganesa  and  Virabhadra,  each 
crowned  by  a  balconied  window  model  peopled  by  human  figures. 


9.  Only  traces  are  preserved  in  this  temple. 

10.  The  elephant  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  steps  shows  an  amusing  figure  of  a  sleeping  mahout. 

11.  A  niche  on  the  western  flank  of  the  northern  steps  shows  a  remarkable  image  of  Gajalakshmi  with  a  lion 
mount. 
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Preceding  page:  Lakshmana 
temple:  Frieze  showing 
musicians  in  devotional  ecstasy. 


Jangha  (Wall) 

Above  the  high  basement  stands  the  wall  which  shows  solid  masonry  relieved  by  statuary, 
alternating  with  balconied  openings  above  the  balustrades.  The  latter  arrangement  is  seen 
on  the  five  transepts,  two  each  on  the  north  and  south  sides  and  one  on  the  west,  as  well  as 
on  the  facades  of  the  mandapa  and  the  entrance  porch.  The  balustrade  comprises  the  four 
usual  mouldings. 

The  jangha  (wall)  is  decorated  with  three  rows  of  sculptures  showing  divinities  and 
nymphs  on  the  projections  and  couples  and  mythical  lions  in  the  recesses.  The  sculptures 
stand  on  pedestals  and  are  divided  into  three  rows  by  two  series  of  separating  mouldings. 
The  lower  series  consists  of  a  band  of  kirttimnkhas  surmounted  by  a  projecting  frieze  of  di¬ 
vine  minstrels  carrying  garlands  or  lotus  stalks  or  playing  on  musical  instruments.  The 
upper  series  shows  a  projecting  fascia,  decorated  with  heart-shaped  foliage.  Above  the  third 
row  of  sculptures  also  occurs  a  band  of  kirttimukhas  surmounted  by  a  projecting  frieze  of 
divine  minstrels.  This  is  crowned  by  the  eave-cornice  which  comprises  a  pair  of  kapota 
mouldings  intervened  by  a  recessed  course  decorated  with  a  processional  frieze.  The  sikhara 
is  separated  from  the  eave-cornice  by  a  prominent  recess. 

The  corner  joints  of  the  eaves  were  originally  surmounted  on  both  flanks  by  an  elephant 
carved  in  the  round.  The  best  view  is  available  on  the  rear  (western)  transept  of  the  sanctum 
where  both  the  flanking  elephants  are  preserved.  One  of  these  elephants  is  also  preserved 
on  the  south-east  corner  of  the  porch  roof. 

The  sikhara  over  the  sanctum  is  of  the  pancha-ratha  variety.  Its  core-spire  is  clustered 
with  four  leaning  half-spires  and  sixteen  spirelets.  The  corners  are  embellished  with  two 
storeys  of  spirelets,  while  the  projection  flanking  the  central  offset  shows  one  spirelet. 

Roof  over  transepts 

The  roof  over  the  transepts  shows  a  prominent  row  of  niches  flanked  on  each  side  by  a 
model  pyramidal  rootlet.  The  niches  are  surmounted  by  an  ascending  series  of  four  pedi¬ 
ments,  of  which  two  are  flanked  on  the  sides  by  model  pyramidal  rootlets  which  progressive¬ 
ly  diminish  in  size  and  incline  towards  the  top  to  emphasize  the  vertical  aspiration  of  the 
roof. 

Roof  of  the  vestibule 

The  roof  over  the  vestibule  rises  in  six  storeys,  the  four  lowest  being  in  vertical  line  with  the 
broadest  recessed  panels  of  the  jangha  (wall)  containing  prominent  erotic  compositions. 
Each  of  these  storeys  shows  a  niche  or  niches  crowned  by  a  pediment.  The  two  upper  terrac¬ 
es  continue  the  horizontal  row  of  niches  also  on  the  front  (east)  face.  The  roof  terminates 
in  a  gable  forming  the  front  antefix  which  is  crowned  by  a  spirited  figure  of  lion  lording  over 
an  elephant. 

Roof  of  the  maha-mandapa 

The  maha-mandapa  roof  is  a  large  domical  pyramid  against  which  leans  on  the  front  and 
lateral  sides  a  smaller  domical  pyramid  (here  called  median  phamsana) ,  which  consists  of 
fifteen  stepped  tiers  with  the  usual  crowning  members. 

On  the  north  and  south  faces,  the  median  phamsana  is  flanked  by  a  row  of  four 
superposed  model  pyramidal  rooflets,  with  niches  containing  figures  of  gods  or  couples. 
These  continue  upwards  the  sculptural  progression  of  the  jangha  (wall)  on  the  south-east 
and  north-east  corners.  The  entire  effect,  which  is  picturesquely  seen  on  the  better  pre¬ 
served  south-east  face,  displays  the  sculptural  belts  of  the  jangha  with  the  surmounting  py¬ 
ramidal  rooflets  in  one  sinuous  line,  rhythmically  converging  towards  the  pinnacle  of  the 
roof. 

Roof  of  the  mandapa 

The  mandapa  roof  is  a  smaller  domical  pyramid  than  that  of  the  maha-mandapa,  but  of  a 
like  design  and  similarly  clustered  round  by  three  identical  median  phamsanas.  The  sculp¬ 
tured  niches  here  are  surmounted  by  an  ascending  row  of  two  pediments  and  are  flanked  by 
two  pairs  of  model  pyramidal  rooflets  in  the  lower  row  and  one  pair  in  the  upper  row.  Behind 
these  rises  the  principal  domical  roof  of  sixteen  stepped  tiers  with  the  usual  crowning 
members. 
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Roof  of  the  porch 

The  roof  of  the  entrance  porch  is  similar  in  design  to  that  of  the  mandapa ,  though  still 
smaller  in  size.  The  basal  row  of  sculptured  niches  here  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  model 
pyramidal  rooflet  and  is  surmounted  by  two  ascending  pediments.  Behind  these  pediments 
rises  the  principal  pyramidal  roof  of  eight  stepped  tiers  with  the  normal  crowning  members. 

Interior:  Entrance  porch 

The  temple  was  entered  through  a  torana  (festooned  arch)  which  has  now  completely  disap¬ 
peared  leaving  only  a  socket  in  the  soffit  of  the  lintel  to  indicate  its  existence.  The  porch  is 
carried  on  four  dwarf  pillars  of  the  square  section  with  cardinal  projections,  their  shaft  being 
decorated  with  stencilled  scrolls  and  pot-and-foliage  design  in  relief.  The  capital  corre¬ 
sponds  in  shape  to  the  shaft  and  carries  atlantean  brackets.  The  brackets  support  a’beam 
decorated  with  stencilled  scrolls,  surmounted  by  a  row  of  niches  with  intervening  recesses, 
both  containing  diamonds.  The  niches  are  surmounted  by  short  pediments  and  the  recesses 
by  kirttimukhas  in  relief.  Above  these  occur  two  courses  of  cornice,  the  lower  decorated  with 
bands  of  lotus  petals  and  rosettes,  and  the  upper  with  lotus  petals  and  stencilled  scrolls. 
Over  this  rests  a  square  ceiling  decorated  with  five  cusped  flowers,  with  the  central  flower 
deeper  than  the  corner  ones. 

Between  the  ceilings  of  the  porch  and  mandapa  is  a  low,  flat  ceiling  decorated  with  three 
full  and  two  half  lotuses. 

Mandapa 

The  mandapa  rests  on  eight  dwarf  pillars  and  four  pilasters  which  are  similar  to  the  pillars 
of  the  porch  in  all  respects.  The  atlantean  brackets  support  a  beam  carved  with  stencilled 
scrolls  and  a  row  of  niches.  The  niches  generally  contain  couples  in  the  north,  groups  of  fig¬ 
ures  (devotees,  dancing  angels,  and  gods  flanked  by  dancers  and  musicians)  in  the  south,  a 
finished  band  of  diamonds  in  the  east  and  an  unfinished  one  in  the  west.  Above  the  niches 
rests  a  cornice  with  prominent  offsets  on  the  east  and  west  narrowing  down  the  extra  length 
on  these  sides  and  turning  the  rectangle  into  a  square,  the  offsets  being  decorated  with  lotus¬ 
es  in  relief.  The  corners  of  the  offsets  carry  sockets  for  the  reception  of  female  struts.  A  cor¬ 
responding  course  of  cornice  also  occurs  on  the  north  and  south  sides  surmounted  by  two 
upper  cornice  courses.  Atop  the  cornices  is  the  square  ceiling  of  the  mandapa  which  is  iden¬ 
tical  in  design  with  that  of  the  porch. 

A  pair  of  small  rectangular  compartments  on  each  lateral  side  of  the  mandapa  has  plain 
ceilings.  The  atlantean  brackets  here  support  a  beam  decorated  with  stencilled  scrolls  and 
a  row  of  niches  of  the  usual  design  containing  gods  or  couples,  alternating  with  recesses 
showing  couples.  It  is  this  course  that  supports  the  flat  plain  ceiling. 

Maha-mandapa  hall 

Like  the  Kandariya  temple,  the  maha-mandapa  hall  of  this  temple  was  originally  entered 
through  a  torana  (festooned  arch)  of  which  only  the  socket  and  the  springing  bases  have 
survived. 

The  walls  of  the  maha-mandapa  hall  are  ornamented  only  above  the  level  of  the  pillar- 
brackets.  The  plainness  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall,  which  contrasts  with  the  ornamen¬ 
tation  on  the  upper  portion,  is  relieved  by  a  few  niches  carrying  images.  The  ornamented 
courses  above  the  pillar  brackets  comprise:  (1)  beam  decorated  with  stencilled  scrolls  and 
a  row  of  niches  of  the  usual  design  carrying  figures  of  dancers  or  musicians  in  groups  of  two 
or  three  (some  of  these  show  a  god  flanked  by  two  devotees,  while  a  few  even  show  erotic 
scenes  including  a  peculiar  theme  representing  copulation  between  a  human  female  and 
bear  on  the  east  side)  with  standing  couples  in  recesses;  (2)  cornice  decorated  with  lotus  pet¬ 
als  and  a  frieze  of  rosettes;  and  (3)  corbelled  ceiling  consisting  of  three  superposed  cusped 
courses  of  ribbed  pattern.  The  plain  flat  ceiling  rests  above  the  third  cusped  course. 

The  maha-mandapa  ceiling  rests  centrally  on  four  pillars  which  stand  on  a  12"  high  podi¬ 
um  decorated  with  lotus  petals.  The  pillars  are  of  the  square  section  with  three  projections 
and  rest  on  a  moulded  base.  They  have  a  median  band  decorated  with  eight  brackets.  The 
two  eastern  pillars  carry  simple  pendant  brackets,  while  the  western  pillars  carry  atlantean 
brackets.  The  attic  section  is  marked  by  a  capital  which  again  supports  atlantean  brackets. 
The  upper  brackets  carry  a  beam,  decorated  with  stencilled  scrolls  surmounted  by  niches 
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Above:  Lakshmana  temple  unth  corner  shrines  viewed  from  south-east. 
Right:  A  sura-sundari. 


containing  figures  of  gods  or  couples,  the  recesses  between  the  niches  displaying  those  of 
dancers  or  couples.  The  niches  are  surmounted  by  a  cornice  decorated  with  lotus  petals  and 
a  band  of  rosettes.  The  cornice  supports  the  square  ceiling  which  is  turned  into  a  circle  by 
cutting  the  corners.  The  corners  are  pierced  by  sockets,  three  of  which  actually  hold  female 
struts.  The  ceiling  shows  three  concentric  courses  of  coffered  cusps. 

The  ceiling  of  the  compart  ment  between  the  maha-mandapa  and  the  vest  ibule  is  carried 
over  the  two  western  pillars  of  the  maha-mandapa  and  those  of  the  vestibule.  The  beam  and 
architraves  are  of  the  same  design  as  those  of  the  maha-mandapa  with  this  difference  that 
the  niches  on  the  north,  south  and  east  faces  of  the  beam  show  a  design  of  diamonds.  The 
ceiling  is  largely  similar  to  that  of  the  maha-mandapa  but  consists  of  nine  cuspecl  flowers 
with  a  prominent  staminal  tube.  Each  flower  is  of  three  tiers  of  coffered  cusps;  the  central 
one  being  deepest.  Of  the  four  original  female  struts  socketed  into  the  corners  of  the  ceiling, 
only  three  are  preserved. 

The  bay  connecting  hall  with  the  transept  shows  two  pairs  of  square  pilasters,  each  rest¬ 
ing  on  a  base.  Their  shaft  is  plain  except  for  the  upper  one-third  which  is  decorated  with 
pot-and-foliage  and  stencilled  scrolls,  surmounted  by  the  usual  type  of  capital  and  atlantean 
brackets  which  support  a  beam  with  the  usual  decoration.  The  inter-space  between  these  pi¬ 
lasters  harbours  sculptures  of  two  nymphs  one  above  the  other. 

The  balconied  window  of  the  t  ransept  is  supported  on  two  pillars  and  two  pilasters,  deco¬ 
rated  with  stencilled  scrolls  and  pot-and-foliage  design.  They  carry  the  usual  type  of  capital 
and  atlantean  brackets.  The  brackets  support  a  beam  and  architrave,  decorated  with  sten¬ 
cilled  scrolls  surmounted  by  niches,  which  are  canopied  by  pediments.  The  niches  contain 
either  figures  of  dancing  or  singing  couples  or  diamonds.  It  is  the  architrave  that  supports 
the  plain  rectangular  ceiling. 

Vestibule 

The  vestibule  has  a  raised  podium  of  the  same  height  and  design  as  the  maha-mandapa. 
The  pillars  of  the  vestibule  are  octagonal  below,  sixteen-sided  in  the  middle  and  circular 
above,  with  pet  als  carved  in  low  relief  at  the  junctions  of  the  sections.  The  pillars  show  a  me¬ 
dian  band  with  eight  brackets  similar  to  those  of  the  eastern  pillars  of  the  maha-mandapa. 
Their  capitals,  which  are  circular  in  shape  corresponding  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  shaft, 
and  atlantean  brackets  of  the  attic  section  resemble  in  design  to  those  of  the  maha- 
mandapa  pillars.  The  pilasters  of  the  vestibule,  flanking  the  sanctum  doorway,  together 
with  their  median  bands  with  brackets  are  similar  to  those  of  the  eastern  pillars  of  the 
maha-mandapa.  Beneath  the  median  band  the  shafts  are  decorated  with  stencilled  scrolls 
and  pot-and-foliage  design  in  relief.  The  attic  section  of  the  shafts  is  plain,  the  capital  and 
brackets  being  similar  to  those  of  the  maha-mandapa  pillars.  The  arrangement  of  the  beam 
and  architrave  and  their  decoration  also  agrees  with  those  of  the  maha-mandapa.  The  ceil¬ 
ing  is  flat  and  plain.  Of  the  four  female  struts  tenoned  into  the  corners  of  the  ceiling  only 
one  has  survived  on  the  north-east  corner. 

The  pilasters  of  the  vestibule  bear  in  the  lower  part  figures  of  four-armed  Saiva  door¬ 
keepers,  the  one  on  the  southern  pilaster  wears  matted  locks,  with  all  hands  broken.  Of  the 
door-keeper  on  the  northern  pilaster  the  head  and  hands  are  gone,  but  there  are  traces  of 
the  upper  right  hand  carrying  a  bell.  These  pilasters  have  the  usual  type  of  moulded  base 
which  rests  on  the  back  of  elephants. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  pillars  of  the  maha-mandapa  and  the  pillars  and  pilasters  of 
the  vest  ibule  here,  unlike  those  of  the  Lakshmana  temple,  carry  no  capitals  above  the  lower 
section  of  the  shafts  and  the  surmounting  brackets  are  smaller  in  size  than  those  of  the 
Lakshmana  temple. 

Doorway  of  the  sanctum 

The  doorway  is  of  seven  bands  and  is  approached  through  a  moon -stone  decorated  with  a 
conch-shell  on  each  flank.  Its  first  band  is  decorated  with  scrolls.  The  second  and  third 
bands  show  mythical  lions  and  cherubs  which  are  also  carried  up  on  the  lintel.  The  fourth 
or  the  central  band  is  a  pilaster  decorated  with  couples.  The  fifth  and  sixth  bands  are  repeti¬ 
tions  of  the  third  and  second.  The  seventh  or  the  last  band  is  decorated  with  lotus  petals. 
Siva  seated  on  bull  is  represented  centrally  on  the  lintel,  flanked  by  a  figure  of  seated  Brah¬ 
ma  on  the  left  and  the  Vishnu  on  the  right  end.  The  lintel  also  shows  a  broad  frieze  of  atten- 
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dant,  gods  and  nymphs.  A  six-armed  atlas  blowing  a  conch-shell  supports  the  central  figure 
of  Siva.  The  three  main  figures  of  the  lintel  and  two  of  the  attendant  figures  are  in  niches 
canopied  by  pediments.  In  the  interspace  between  the  pediments  occur  kirttimukhas  in  re¬ 
lief,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by  an  architrave  decorated  with  scrolls  and  the  usual  nich¬ 
es.  The  lower  part  of  each  jamb  shows  five  female  figures  consisting  of  a  larger  central  figure 
representing  the  river-goddess  flanked  on  both  sides  by  two  female  attendants.  One  atten¬ 
dant  on  each  side  carries  conch-shell,  while  another  carries  either  lotus  flower  or  garland. 
The  attendants  on  the  inner  face  of  the  jambs  carry  a  jar  containing  seedlings.  Behind  the 
attendant  on  the  north  jamb  is  figured  a  tortoise  indicating  the  river-goddess  to  be  Yamuna. 

The  door-sill  is  decorated  with  niches  containing  figures,  while  its  central  projection  is 
embellished  with  lotus  stalks.  The  niches  below  the  pilaster-bands  contain  figures  of  seated 
Ganesa  and  Lakshmi  flanked  by  female  attendants,  erotic  couples  and  friezes  showing 
scenes  of  dance  and  music. 

Sanctum 

The  sanctum  is  also  pancha-ratha.  Its  socle  comprises  the  five  mouldings  terminating  with 
the  kapota- hood  which  marks  the  plinth-level.  Above  the  socle  rises  the  podium  showing 
the  five  usual  mouldings  also  ending  with  the  kapota- hood. 

The  surmounting  jangha  (wall  )  is  girdled  by  three  bands  of  sculptures.  The  top  one,  being 
smaller  in  size,  invariably  displays  figures  of  angels.  The  cardinal  projections  show  framed 
niches  containing  Saiva  images.  The  corner  projections  depict  images  of  the  Dikpalas  in  the 
lower  row  and  of  the  Ashtavasus  in  the  middle  row.  The  remaining  projections  carry  figures 
of  nymphs,  while  the  intervening  recesses  contain  mythical  lions  in  the  lower  row  and 
standing  couples,  sometimes  erotic  ones,  in  the  middle  row. 

The  three  rows  of  sculptures  are  demarcated  by  two  separating  bands.  The  lower  one 
shows  a  band  of  kirttimukhas  surmounted  by  a  projecting  frieze  of  angels,  while  the  upper 
one  shows  a  fascia  decorated  with  heart-shaped  foliage.  Most  of  the  nymphs  stand  on  a  lotus 
leaf,  while  the  remaining  figures  stand  on  the  usual  pedestal.  The  top  row  of  sculptures  is 
surmounted  by  a  capital  and  an  eave-cornice  of  two  mouldings,  the  upper  one  relieved  by 
atlantean  figures.  Above  the  row  of  atlantean  figures  runs  a  beam  which  supports  the  ceiling 
of  the  ambulatory. 

The  interior  of  the  sanctum  has  six  pilasters.  The  four  principled  pilasters  have  plain 
shafts  carrying  capital  and  atlantean  brackets  of  the  usual  design.  The  beam  resting  over  the 
brackets  is  decorated  with  stencilled  scrolls  surmounted  by  niches  with  the  usual  pedi¬ 
ments.  Above  the  pediments  rests  an  ornate  cornice  which  supports  the  sanctum  ceiling 
made  of  two  intersecting  squares.  The  soffit  of  the  upper  square  is  decorated  with  a  lotus 
flower  in  bold  relief,  and  the  corner  offsets  with  kirttimukhas  flanked  by  scrolls.  The 
plainness  of  the  sanctum  walls  is  relieved  by  a  long  shelf  in  the  north  and  a  small  pedestal 
in  the  south  side. 

Centrally  on  the  floor  is  enshrined  a  Siva-linga  made  of  sandstone,  installed  on  a  promi¬ 
nent  pedestal,  with  the  water-channel  oriented  northwards. 

NANDI  TEMPLE 

This  temple  situated  on  a  common  terrace  and  in  the  same  axis  with  the  Visvanatha  temple 
is  really  a  pavilion  containing  a  colossal  image  of  Nandi,  the  bull-mount  of  Siva,  which  faces 
the  principal  deity  enshrined  in  the  main  temple.  The  pavilion  is  situated  on  the  lower  slope 
of  the  same  platform  terrace  and  has  a  lower  plinth  showing  fewer  mouldings,  which  is  but 
appropriate  for  the  mount  of  the  great  god.  It  is  an  open  type  of  pavilion  resting  on  eight 
central  and  twelve  peripheral  pillars  of  a  square  section  with  cardinal  projections  with  a  bay 
projecting  from  the  middle  of  each  side.  The  pavilion  with  its  balconies  is  tri-ratha  on  plan. 

Basement 

The  basement  consists  of  plinth  and  socle.  The  plinth  rising  on  a  plain  foundation  course 
comprises  three  mouldings.  The  socle  shows  the  five  usual  mouldings  terminating  with  the 
kapota- hood.  Beneath  the  Kapota- hood  is  a  recessed  course  showing  a  band  of  fore-parts  of 
elephants  in  bold  relief,  flanked  by  mahauts.  The  band  of  elephants  here  is  identical  with 
that  occurring  on  the  basement  of  the  Lakshmana  temple. 

The  basement  mouldings  have  been  interrupted  in  front  by  a  flight  of  six  steps  which 
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Above:  Lakshmana  temple:  Apsara  singing  in  an  ecstatic  mood. 
Left:  Parsvanatha  temple:  Jaina  goddess  Ambika  (Mother). 
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provide  access  to  the  pavilion  through  a  moon-stone  flanked  by  sankhas. 

Jangha  (Wall) 

The  jangha  here  shows  a  severely  plain  balustrade  of  three  mouldings,  canopied  by  eaves  of 
the  usual  ribbed  variety  carried  on  dwarf  pillars  which  rest  on  the  asanapatta  (seat-slab). 
We  thus  have  here  only  balconied  openings  with  the  sloping  balustrade.  The  eaves  are  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  kalasa  and  kapota  mouldings.  It  is  above  the  kapota  that  the  phamsana  (py¬ 
ramidal)  roof  of  the  pavilion  rises. 

Roof 

The  roof  shows  a  central  pyramid  of  12  stepped  tiers  with  two  progressively  smaller  rootlets 
of  the  same  design  attached  centrally  to  each  of  its  four  sides.  The  lowest  rootlet  consists 
of  four  to  five  tiers  with  the  usual  crowning  members  and  forms  the  superstructure  of  the 
projecting  balcony  on  each  side.  Below  the  rootlet  nestles  a  horizontal  row  of  sculptured 
niches  which  continues  all  round  the  temple.  The  central  niche  on  each  side  is  surmounted 
by  a  pediment  and  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  tiny  model  of  pyramidal  rootlet.  The  corners 
exhibit  a  large  model  of  pyramidal  rootlet  of  four  tires  with  the  usual  crowning  elements. 

The  central  main  roof  has  proportionately  larger  crowning  members. 

Interior 

The  pavilion  rests  on  eight  central  and  twelve  peripheral  pillars.  All  the  pillars  are  plain  and 
of  a  square  section  with  cardinal  projections.  Their  capital  is  also  plain  and  carries  brackets 
of  curved  profile  with  a  voluted  top.  The  brackets  support  a  plain  beam  of  two  offsets  carry¬ 
ing  a  simple  cornice.  The  beam  and  cornice  resting  over  the  eight  central  pillars  form  an  oc¬ 
tagon  and  support  the  central  ceiling  consisting  of  sixteen  overlapping  concentric  courses. 
The  two  uppermost  courses  axe  of  the  cusped  pattern  and  represent  an  eight-petalled  flower 
with  a  central  void  of  6"  diameter,  representing  the  seed-pod. 

The  floor  of  the  pavilion  is  occupied  centrally  by  a  colossal  image  of  Siva’s  bull  mount  (7 
ft.  3  in.  long  and  6  ft.  high)  placed  on  a  pedestal.  It  is  a  powerfully  modelled  and  highly  pol¬ 
ished  monolithic  sculpture  of  yellow  sandstone.  The  bull  is  represented  facing  the  deity  of 
the  main  temple  and  wearing  a  garland  decorated  with  manibandha  (diamonds  alternating 
with  rosettes)  and  trappings  embellished  with  kirttimukha  design.  He  is  recumbent  at  ease 
with  the  weight  of  the  massive  body  leaning  slightly  to  the  left.  The  modelling  of  the  back 
with  the  longitudinal  depression  ending  in  two  small  protuberances  at  the  base  of  the  spine, 
the  taut  round  fleshy  mass  of  the  body  on  the  proper  left  balanced  by  the  depression  on  the 
right,  the  curly  tail  end  issuing  on  the  proper  right  from  underneath  the  belly  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  dewlap  have  been  keenly  observed  and  rendered  with  understanding  and  feeling. 

CHITRAGUPTA  TEMPLE 

This  temple  is  situated  at  the  extreme  northern  end  of  a  row  of  four  temples,  extending  from 
south  to  north.  The  Kandariya  Mahadeva  stands  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  row, 
while  the  ruined  Mahadeva  shrine  and  the  Jagadambi  temple  come  in  between.  It  is  located 
about  75  yards  north  of  the  Jagadambi  temple  and  about  100  yards  south-east  of  the  Chopra 
tank,  which  is  a  deep  three-storeyed  stepped  well  built  by  the  Chandellas.  It  is  significant 
that  this  temple  which  is  the  only  Sun  temple  at  Khajuraho  was  constructed  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  tank. 

Like  the  Jagadambi  temple,  it  consists  on  plan  of  an  entrance  porch,  maha-mandapa 
with  lateral  transepts,  vestibule  and  sanctum  without  ambulatory.  But  on  a  comparative 
analysis  of  the  details  of  design  and  ornaments,  this  temple  appears  to  be  relatively  more  or¬ 
nate  and  developed  than  the  Jagadambi  and  may  consequently  be  slightly  later  in  date. 
While  the  Jagadambi  has  simpler  basement  mouldings  carved  with  geometrical  patterns, 
this  temple  also  introduces  a  processional  frieze  representing  a  party  of  stone-carriers, 
hunting  scenes  and  elephant-fights,  besides  other  scenes.  The  octagonal  ceiling  of  its  maha- 
mandapa  hall  is  one  of  the  best  at  Khajuraho  marking  an  elaboration  over  the  square  ceiling 
of  the  Jagadambi  temple. 

Jagati  (platform) 

Of  the  original  platform  (about  10  ft.  high)  nothing  has  survived  except  two  or  three  plain 
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courses  of  granite  at  the  base  here  and  there.  The  platform  is  mainly  a  modern  patchy  resto¬ 
ration,  which  does  not  furnish  any  idea  of  its  original  design  and  mouldings. 

Basement 

The  plinth  rises  on  a  plain  granite  course  surmounted  by  a  plain  sandstone  course  and 
shows  four  mouldings.  The  plinth-  is  capped  by  the  socle  comprising  the  five  usual  mould¬ 
ings  terminating  with  the  kapota- hood.  Beneath  the  kapota  is  carved  a  recessed  course  dec¬ 
orated  with  a  processional  frieze  showing  elephants  and  horses  and  miscellaneous  scenes  in¬ 
cluding  worship  of  gods  and  erotic  themes.  The  kapota  marks  the  plinth  level,  above  which 
rises  the  podium  seen  everywhere  except  on  the  transepts  of  the  maha-mandapa  and  the  fa¬ 
cades  of  the  porch.  The  podium  comprises  the  five  normal  mouldings  ending  with  the 
kapota- hood.  The  kumbha  (pot  moulding)  also  carries  niches  showing  representations  of 
standing  devotees  or  ascetics. 

Two  rows  of  niches  are  carved  on  the  cardinal  offsets,  the  lower  one  against  the  socle  and 
the  upper  one  against  the  podium  mouldings.  Similar  niches  also  occur  at  the  same  level  on 
the  transepts  and  the  porch  facade. 

Jangha  (Wall) 

The  wall  shows  three  rows  of  sculptures,  the  top  row  being  smaller  in  size.  The  three  rows 
are  separated  by  two  series  of  mouldings.  The  lower  series  comprises  a  frieze  of  rosettes  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  projecting  pattika  decorated  with  heart-shaped  leaves,  while  the  upper  series 
shows  a  band  of  kirttimukhas  surmounted  by  a  thin  projecting  hood.  The  top  row  of  sculp¬ 
tures  is  capped  by  a  pillar  capital  above  which  rises  the  eave-cornice  comprising  a  projecting 
pattika  decorated  with  rosettes  and  a  kapota.  The  roof  is  separated  from  the  eave-cornice 
by  a  recess. 

On  the  facades  of  the  transepts  and  the  porch  the  jangha  shows  the  four  ornate  mould¬ 
ings  of  the  balustrade.  The  temple  is  a  pancha-ratha  having  only  two  projections  on  each 
flank  of  the  central  one.  Each  of  these  projections  is  alike  and  shows  two  facets  on  the 
jangha.  While  the  corner  projections  display  images  of  the  Dikpalas  and  the  Ashtavasus, 
each  projection  flanking  the  central  one  shows  the  figure  of  a  god  on  the  front  face  and  of 
a  divine  couple  on  the  adjacent  one.  The  central  projection  has  besides  the  main  face  occu¬ 
pied  by  niched  images,  four  minor  facets  showing  figures  of  nymphs  or  human  couples. 

Roof 

Almost  the  entire  sikhara  is  a  restoration.  The  core-spire  is  mutilated  and  shows  two  lean¬ 
ing  half-spires  on  each  side.  The  base  of  the  upper  half-spire  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  a 
spirelet  occurring  on  the  quoin,  while  the  base  of  the  lower  half-spire  is  flanked  on  each  side 
by  a  pair  of  spirelets. 

Of  the  core-spire  only  three  angl e-amalakas  are  preserved  on  the  south-east  side.  The 
crowning  members  of  this  temple  are  also  a  restoration. 

Roof  of  the  vestibule 

This  too  is  heavily  restored  and  only  shows  niches  containing  images  of  four-armed  stand¬ 
ing  Siva  and  Vishnu. 

Roof  of  the  maha-mandapa 

This  roof  which  is  almost  completely  restored  appears  to  have  been  slightly  more  elaborate 
than  that  of  the  Jagadambi.  Besides  the  crowning  bell-member  it  had  three  bell-rooflets  in 
the  axial  line  on  the  north  and  the  south  and  two  bell-rooflets  in  the  axial  line  across.  Each 
bell-rooflet  comprises  four  stepped  tiers  with  crowning  members.  All  the  sculptured  linea¬ 
ments  of  the  jangha  are  carried  up  through  the  diagonal  pyramidal  rooflets  and  converge  to 
the  crowning  bell-member  of  the  maha-mandapa  roof. 

Interior 

The  steps  leading  from  the  terrace  of  the  platform  to  the  porch  and  the  entire  superstructure 
of  the  porch  above  the  plinth  level  are  completely  restored,  partly  with  old  and  partly  with 
new  material. 
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Maha-mandapa 

The  hall  of  the  maha-mandapa  is  square  turned  into  an  octagon,  unlike  that  of  the 
Jagadambi  temple  which  is  square.  The  hall  is  otherwise  similar  in  construction  to  that  of 
the  Jagadambi.  All  the  pillars  and  pilasters  here  are  of  a  square  section  with  cardinal  projec¬ 
tions  and  are  decorated  with  stencilled  scrolls  and  pot  and-foliage  design. 

The  four  central  pillars  of  the  maha-mandapa  stand  on  a  moulded  base  and  carry  eight 
simple  brackets  decorated  with  bud-shaped  pendants  of  the  same  design  as  on  two  similar 
pillars  in  the  Jagadambi.  Their  plain  attic  section  has  square  capital  surmounted  by 
atlantean  brackets.  Above  the  brackets  rests  a  beam  decorated  with  stencilled  scrolls,  a  band 
of  kirttimukhas  and  a  frill  of  triangles.  The  beam  is  surmounted  by  a  cornice  decorated  with 
a  bevelled  frieze  of  lotus  petals.  The  cornice  supports  a  square  ceiling  which  is  turned  into 
a  circle  by  cutting  the  corners,  pierced  with  sockets  for  the  reception  of  female  struts.  Of 
these  struts  only  one  is  preserved  in  the  south-east,  which  represents  a  nymph  standing  in 
three-quarter  back  view  sporting  with  a  pair  of  balls.  The  ceiling  is  similar  in  design  to  that 
of  the  Jagadambi  and  consists  of  three  concentric  courses  of  coffered  cusps. 

The  hall  is  reared  up  on  eight  pilasters  which  rest  on  an  ornate  socle  and  base.  Like  the 
eastern  pilasters,  those  of  the  north,  south  and  west  sides  also  display  door-keepers  on  their 
lower  portion.  The  atlantean  brackets  of  these  pilasters  carry  the  beam  decorated  with  sten¬ 
cilled  scrolls  or  reversed  half-diamonds,  a  band  of  kirttimukhas  and  a  frill  of  triangles.  A 
projecting  abacus  carrying  figures  of  seated  gods  in  seven  cases  and  a  couple  in  one  case,  is 
inserted  at  the  junction  of  the  octagonal  sides.  The  gods  identifiable  are  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
Siva  and  Bhairava.  The  beam  is  surmounted  by  a  cornice  decorated  with  a  bevelled  band 
of  lotus  petals  and  rosettes.  It  is  above  this  cornice  that  the  large  octagonal  ceiling  of  the  hall 
rests.  The  octagon  is  converted  into  a  circle  by  cutting  the  corners.  The  ceiling  consists  of 
three  cusped  courses. 


Transepts 

The  entrance  to  each  transept  rests  over  two  pairs  of  pilasters.  Each  pair  of  pilasters  is  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  space  of  about  3Vz  ft.  and  in  this  space  only  one  figure  of  nymph  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  standing  on  a  lotus  leaf.  Otherwise  these  pilasters  and  their  architectural  arrange¬ 
ments  are  same  as  in  the  Jagadambi.  The  atlantean  brackets  resting  above  these  pilasters 
carry  a  beam  and  cornice  of  the  usual  design  and  height.  The  cornice  supports  a  flat  rectan¬ 
gular  ceiling. 

Each  balconied  window  has  three  pillars  and  two  pilasters.  The  ceiling  is  flat  and  deco¬ 
rated  with  three  lotus  flowers.  The  beam  and  cornice  bear  the  usual  design. 

Vestibule 

The  formation  of  the  vestibule  here  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Jagadambi  temple.  Over  the 
atlantean  brackets  rests  a  beam  and  cornice  of  the  usual  pattern  found  in  this  temple.  The 
cornice  supports  a  flat  ceiling  decorated  with  three  lotuses  in  relief. 


Preceding  page:  Khajuraho 
temple  complex  in  a  natural 
surrounding. 


Doorway  of  sanctum 

The  doorway  is  of  nine  bands.  The  first  band  is  decorated  with  stencilled  scrolls.  The  second 
and  sixth  bands  are  decorated  with  ganas  (cherubs)  dancing  or  playing  on  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  The  third  and  the  fifth  bands  are  decorated  with  mythical  lions.  The  fourth  band  is 
a  pilaster  carrying  a  vertical  frieze  of  mithunas  (couples).  The  seventh  and  eighth  bands 
forming  the  bevelled  surround  of  the  doorway  are  ornamented  with  incised  lotus  petals  and 
wavy  scrolls  in  bold  relief  trailing  down  in  Naga  figures.  The  ninth  band  is  decorated  with 
rosettes  and  is  also  carried  all-round.  The  first  band  is  carried  up  on  the  lintel,  while  the  sec¬ 
ond  band  is  replaced  on  the  lintel  by  a  flying  band  of  Vidyadharas  (angels).  The  lintel  sup¬ 
ported  on  the  pilasters  shows  three  principal  niches,  all  containing  standing  images  of  four¬ 
armed  Surya.  The  central  niche  is  supported  by  a  four-armed  figure  of  atlas.  The  lintel  also 
shows  two  smaller  niches  containing  figures  of  attendant  gods  flanked  by  female  chauri- 
bearers.  All  the  five  niches  are  surmounted  by  pediments. 

On  the  lower  part  of  the  doorway  are  carved  Ganga  and  Yamuna  flanked  by  two  female 
attendants  and  two  door-keepers.  The  door-sill  shows  lotus  stalk  in  the  central  projection, 
flanked  by  female  chauri- bearers  in  niches.  The  niche  below  Ganga  harbours  seated  Siva- 
Parvati,  while  that  below  Yamuna  shows  Lakshmi-Narayana.  The  niches  below  the  Naga 
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figures  display,  standing  couples.  The  recesses  Hanking  the  central  projection  show  groups 
of  dancers  and  musicians. 

Sanctum 

The  sanctum  shows  the  same  arrangements  as  the  Jagadambi,  even  the  ceiling  is  identical, 
while,  the  eastern  pair  of  pilasters  carries  no  brackets,  the  remaining  four  paired  pilasters 
carry  cross-corbels  with  curved  profile  of  the  same  design  as  seen  on  the  eastern  pilasters 
in  the  sanctum  of  the  Jagadambi.  The  north  and  south  walls  of  the  sanctum  show  a  niche 
each. 

Iconography  of  the  Chitragupta  temple 

This  temple  is  dedicated  to  Surya  whose  image  is  enshrined  in  the  sanctum  and  who  is  also 
represented  prominently  on  the  lintel  of  the  sanctum  doorway. 

Outer  Niches 

The  niches  of  its  entrance  porch  and  maha-mandapa  are  empty  with  the  exception  of  the 
niche  on  the  southern  face  of  the  maha-mandapa  which  shows  a  standing  image  of 
Siva-Parvati. 

The  cardinal  projections  of  the  sanctum  have  three  vertical  rows  of  niches.  In  the  south 
the  lower  niche  of  the  jangha  shows  eleven-headed  and  eight-armed  Vishnu,  the  three  prin¬ 
cipal  heads  being  those  of  Vaikuntha.  The  upper  niche  represents  seated  Brahma- 
Brahmani,  while  the  niche  on  the  basement  contains  an  image  of  seated  Siva.  In  the  west 
the  lower  niche  of  the  jangha  contains  a  three-headed  and  eight-armed  image  of  Surya  as 
Hari-Hara-Hiranyagarbha  (i.e.  combining  the  characteristics  of  Vishnu  and  Siva).  The 
upper  niche  represents  a  seated  image  of  Siva-Parvati  which  is  remarkable  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  dignity  and  spiritual  calm  on  Siva’s  face.  The  niche  on  the  basement  contains  an 
image  of  seated  Brahma.  In  the  north  the  lower  niche  of  the  jangha  shows  an  image  of  Bhu- 
Varaha,  the  upper  one  represents  seated  Lakshmi-Narayana,  while  the  niche  on  the  base¬ 
ment  is  empty. 

Of  the  four  niches  on  the  projections  of  the  vestibule,  those  in  the  south  represent  a  four¬ 
armed  god  wearing  jatamukuta  and  carrying  varada  in  the  only  extant  hand  in  the  lower 
niches  of  the  jangha,  while  Brahma,  Siva  and  again  Siva  are  represented  respectively  in  the 
surmounting  niches.  The  northern  face  of  the  vestibule  shows  standing  Vishnu  in  the  lower 
niche  of  the  jangha,  while  standing  Agni,  Siva  and  Vishnu  are  represented  respectively  in 
the  surmounting  niches. 

The  jangha  shows  three  rows  of  sculptures,  the  top  row  being  nearly  half  the  size  of  the 
lower  ones.  The  two  lower  rows  show  figures  of  gods  or  nymphs  or  couples  on  the  projections 
and  mythical  lions  in  the  recesses.  The  top  row  shows  (1)  couples  and  (2)  groups  of  three 
figures  consisting  of  a  two-armed  demi-god  or  a  male  figure  flanked  by  female  attendants. 
In  some  cases  we  also  have  groups  of  four  figures. 

There  are  thirteen  or  possibly  fourteen  figures  of  Dikpalas.  Thirteen  of  them  occur  on  the 
lower  row,  while  only  one  occurs  on  the  upper  and  seems  to  represent  probably  Indra  carry¬ 
ing  a  thunderbolt.  Barring  four,  all  other  Dikpalas  are  surmounted  by  figures  of  Ashtavasus 
in  the  upper  row.  It  is  not  understood  why  Varuna  should  be  represented  on  the  south-east 
immediately  after  Indra  and  Agni.  Varuna  represented  on  the  north-east  is  obviously  due 
to  faulty  restoration,  as  the  entire  north-eastern  facade  has  been  extensively  restored,  it  is 
also  noteworthy  that  Agni  has  been  curiously  provided  with  crown  of  the  Dikpalas. 

Except  for  the  Dikpalas  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  definite  scheme  or  order  for  the 
representation  of  deit  ies.  The  deity  most  frequently  represented  is  Siva.  There  are  ten  imag¬ 
es  of  Siva  (represented  with  the  mount  Nandi)  of  which  two  are  shown  wearing  the  mukuta 
of  the  Dikpalas,  while  the  remaining  wear  jatamukuta.  There  are  also  four  images  of  Siva- 
Parvati  in  which  Siva  is  shown  donning  the  mukuta  of  the  Dikpalas.  There  is  a  peculiar 
two-armed  god  represented  with  his  consort,  holding  a  staff  like  object  in  one  of  the  hands, 
and  wearing  a  skull-studded  torque,  armlets  and  a  long  necklace.  Does  he  represent 
Bhairava  or  a  form  of  Yama? 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  divine  couples  frequently  occur  in  pairs  in  the  same  vertical 
axis,  i.e.,  in  the  upper  as  well  as  in  the  lower  rows  of  the  jangha,  as  follows:  Brahma- 
Brahmani  and  Siva-Parvati,  Lakshmi-Narayana  and  Lakshmi-Narayana,  Lakshmi- 
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Narayana  and  Siva-Parvati,  Bhairava-Bhairavi  and  an  unidentifiable  divine  couple, 
Siva-Parvati  and  Siva-Parvati,  Siva-Parvati  as  Kalyanasundaramurti  and 
Lakshmi-Narayana. 

All  other  figures  appear  to  represent  mostly  Siva.  It  is  noteworthy  that  a  good  many  of 
them  wear  jatamukuta  and  carry  either  uarada  or  abhaya  in  the  lower  right  hand,  lotus 
stalks  or  flower  in  the  two  upper  hands,  and  water-vessel  in  the  lower  left  hand.  In  some 
cases  the  lower  hands  are  represented  akimbo. 

It  is  remarkable  that  two  such  figures  wearing  jatamukuta  carry  in  the  upper  left  hand 
book  combined  with  lotus.  They  obviously  represent  a  form  of  Siva  with  the  characteristics 
of  Brahma. 

The  iconography  of  the  Ashtavasus  is  quite  interesting.  In  a  majority  of  cases  they  hold 
uarada,  lotus  of  trident,  book  and  water-vessel.  In  some  cases  uarada  is  replaced  by  abhaya. 
In  one  exceptional  case  the  book  is  combined  with  lotus  stalk. 

Jagadambi  temple 

This  temple  is  situated  north  of  the  Kandariya  Mahadeva  temple,  with  the  ruined  little 
shrine,  now  known  as  the  Mahadeva  shrine  intervening  between  them,  and  about  75  yards 
south  of  the  Chitragupta  temple. 

This  temple  essentially  resembles  the  Chitragupta  temple  in  respect  of  design,  dimen¬ 
sions  and  decorative  scheme  and  the  two  temples,  therefore,  are  quite  close  to  each  other  in 
time  as  they  are  in  space.  Like  the  Chitragupta  temple,  it  consists  of  a  sanctum  without  am¬ 
bulatory,  a  vestibule,  a  maha-mandapa  with  lateral  transepts  and  an  entrance  porch.  Its 
sanctum  is  pancha-ratha  below  the  jangha  but  is  sapta-ratha  from  jangha  upwards.  Its 
basement  mouldings  are  simple  and  are  devoid  of  the  processional  frieze  which  is  a  conspic¬ 
uous  feature  of  the  Chitragupta  temple.  Unlike  the  Chitragupta  temple,  which  has  six  pairs 
of  door-keepers  disposed  all  around  the  maha-mandapa  interior,  this  temple  shows  only 
three  pairs  of  them  two  in  the  east  and  one  in  the  west  of  the  maha-mandapa  but  none  in 
the  lateral  directions.  The  square  ceiling  of  its  maha-mandapa  hall  is  much  simpler  than  the 
octagonal  ceiling  of  the  Chitragupta  temple,  which  thus  appears  to  be  relatively  more  ornate 
and  evolved  and  therefore  slightly  later  in  date  than  this  temple.  The  total  absence  of  the 
Ashtavasu  figures  on  this  temple  as  on  the  Parsvanatha  temple,  is  also  a  pointer  of  its  rela¬ 
tive  early  age. 

Jagati  (Platform) 

The  platform  of  this  temple  is  contiguous  with  that  of  the  Kandariya  Mahadeva  temple. 
The  facade  of  the  platform  is  completely  restored  together  with  the  flight  of  steps  leading 
to  its  terrace.  The  terrace  shows  a  ridged  formation  in  the  south-east  and  south-west  cor¬ 
ners  which  led  Dhama12  to  suppose  that  it  had  subsidiary  shrines  in  the  four  corners.  Be¬ 
sides  the  ridge  there  is  nothing  else  to  support  the  existence  of  corner  shrines  for  this 
temple. 

Basement 

The  temple  stands  on  a  substantial  basement  consisting  of  plinth,  socle  and  podium.  The 
plinth  comprises  a  plain  foundation  course  surmounted  by  four  ornate  mouldings.  The  socle 
comprises  the  five  usual  mouldings  terminating  with  the  kapota- hood.  The  top  of  the 
kapota  marks  the  plinth  level  and  it  is  from  this  level  that  the  principal  niches  on  the  fa¬ 
cades  of  the  maha-mandapa  and  porch  start.  The  facades  of  the  sanctum  and  vestibule  dis¬ 
play  the  five  podium  mouldings  ending  with  the  kapota- hood.  A  lower  row  of  niches  is 
also  carved  against  the  socle  immediately  below  the  principal  niches. 


Preceding  page:  Lakshmana 
temple:  Sculptural  panorama  on 
north  wall. 


Jangha  (Wall) 

The  wall  shows  three  rows  of  sculptures,  the  top  row  being  smaller  in  size.  Each  sculpture 
stands  on  its  own  pedestal.  The  three  rows  are  marked  by  two  series  of  separating  mould¬ 
ings.  The  lower  one  shows  a  band  of  kirttimukhas  surmounted  by  a  thin  projecting  hood  and 
the  upper  shows  a  projecting  pattika  decorated  with  rosettes.  There  are  three  mouldings  of 
the  eave-cornice  coming  between  the  top  row  of  sculptures  and  the  roof.  The  roof  starts 
above  a  recess  surmounting  the  uppermost  moulding  of  the  eave-cornice. 

12.  B.L.  Dhama,  A  Guide  to  Khajuraho  (Bombay,  1927),  p.  11. 
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The  cardinal  projections  display  framed  niches  containing  figures  of  divinities  in  the  two 
lower  rows  and  a  beautiful  model  of  balconied  window  in  the  top  row  crowned  by  a  luxurious 
pediment.  The  lateral  faces  of  the  cardinals  show  couples,  erotic  or  otherwise.  The  cardinals 
are  flanked  on  each  side  by  one  minor  and  three  major  projections.  The  nearest  one  shows 
figures  of  gods  on  two  facets.  The  next  projection,  relegated  to  the  corner,  is  a  minor  one  and 
has  two  facets  carrying  figures  of  nymphs  or  couples.  The  third  projection  with  a  single  facet 
carries  the  figure  of  a  god.  The  corner  projection  shows  figures  of  Dikpalas  on  the  lower  row 
and  other  deities  on  the  two  upper  rows.  The  recesses  between  the  projections  invariably 
carry  figures  of  mythical  lions  in  the  two  lower  rows.  The  top  row  generally  repeats  the 
sculptural  scheme  of  the  lower  rows  on  the  projections  but  shows  mithunas  (couples)  in  the 
recesses. 

The  transepts  of  the  maha- mandapa  and  the  porch  show  on  the  jangha  balconied  open¬ 
ings  with  the  sloping  balustrade  canopied  by  ribbed  eaves.  The  balustrade  displays  the  four 
normal  ornate  mouldings. 

Sikhara 

The  sikhara,  which  is  decorated  with  a  mesh  of  chaitya- arches,  shows  two  leaning  half¬ 
spires  on  each  side.  A  spirelet  is  addorsed  to  each  flank  of  the  upper  half-spire.  The  core 
spire  is  of  the  sapta-ratha  variety  and  shows  eight  storeys  indicated  by  seven 
angl  e-amalakas. 

Roof  of  the  vestibule 

The  roof  of  the  vestibule  is  almost  completely  restored.  The  only  original  feature  that  sur¬ 
vives  shows  two  superposed  rows  of  niches  starting  from  the  same  level  as  the  base  of  the 
core  spire  and  containing  figures  of  couples  including  an  erotic  one.  The  roof  also  shows  a 
niche  containing  an  image  of  Siva-Parvati  both  on  the  south  and  north  sides. 

Roof  of  the  porch 

The  roof  of  the  porch  is  partly  preserved  and  shows  a  basal  row  of  five  niches  on  each  face 
flanked  on  either  side  by  a  model  pyramidal  rootlet.  The  three  principal  niches  carry  an  as¬ 
cending  series  of  three  pediments.  On  each  flank  of  these  pediments  are  grouped  three 
model  pyramidal  rootlets.  The  crowning  piece  of  the  roof  is  a  ghanta  (bell-member). 

Roof  of  the  maha-mandapa 

The  maha-mandapa  roof  was  even  a  greater  pile  built  on  the  same  principle  as  the  roof  of 
the  porch.  The  maha-mandapa  had  a  samvarana  roof.  Its  crowning  bell-member  was 
flanked  on  the  north  and  south  by  a  descending  row  of  two  bell-rootlets  and  on  the  east  and 
west  by  a  single  bell-rootlet.  Each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  maha-mandapa  roof  shows 
seven  diagonal  rows  of  three  to  five  miniature  bell-rootlets,  each  with  a  pair  of  addorsed 
pediments. 

Interior:  Entrance-porch 

The  flight  of  steps  leading  from  the  platform  terrace  to  the  porch  is  a  restoration.  The  porch 
shows  four  upper  pillars  and  four  pilasters.  All  of  them  are  of  a  square  section  with  cardinal 
projections  and  are  decorated  in  the  upper  portion  with  stencilled  scrolls  and  pot-and- 
foliage  in  relief.  They  carry  a  square  capital,  surmounted  by  atlantean  brackets  over  which 
rests  a  beam,  18"  high,  decorated  with  stencilled  scrolls,  a  band  of  kirttimukhas,  grasa- 
pattika  and  a  frill  of  triangles.  The  beam  is  surmounted  by  a  cornice  decorated  with  lotus 
petals  and  rosettes.  The  cornice  supports  the  ceiling  which  is  a  square  turned  into  a  circle 
by  cutting  the  corners.  The  ceiling  comprises  three  concentric  courses  of  coffered  cusps. 

Maha-mandapa 

The  maha-mandapa  roof  rests  on  four  central  pillars  and  twelve  peripheral  pilasters.  The 
roof  was  carried  on  the  walls  and  pilasters.  All  the  pilasters  are  similar  in  shape  and  design 
to  the  porch  pillars  but  rest  on  a  moulded  base.  The  pilasters  also  carry  the  same  type  of  cap¬ 
ital,  brackets,  beam  and  cornice.  The  cornice  supports  three  corbelled  courses  of  ribbed  raf¬ 
ters  simulating  timber  construction. 

The  four  central  pillars  of  the  maha-mandapa  stand  on  a  12  inches  high  podium  and  rest 
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on  a  base  showing  the  usual  mouldings.  Their  shafts  bear  the  same  decoration  as  the  pilas¬ 
ters,  but  are  surmounted  by  a  band  carrying  four  simple  brackets  with  pendants  in  the  cardi¬ 
nal  directions,  and  four  atlantean  brackets  in  the  corners.  In  the  case  of  the  north-eastern 
pillar  the  cardinal  directions  also  show  atlantean  brackets.  Their  attic  section  is  either  plain 
or  bears  stencilled  scrolls  but  carries  the  usual  ornate  capital  and  atlantean  brackets.  The 
south-western  pillar,  however,  shows  images  of  gods  in  the  corners  in  the  place  of  atlas  fig¬ 
ures.  There  are  sockets  pierced  into  the  bellies  of  the  upper  atlantean  brackets  and  t  hrough 
the  lower  brackets  for  the  reception  of  female  struts  of  which  only  two  have  survived  on  the 
south-eastern  and  north-western  pillars.  The  upper  brackets  carry  a  beam,  decorated  as 
usual  on  all  sides  except  the  west  where  it  is  adorned  with  a  band  of  kirttimukhas,  a  pair  of 
mythical  lions  alternating  with  kirttimukhas  and  a  garland  loop  enclosing  kirttimukhas. 
The  beam  is  surmounted  by  an  ornate  cornice.  The  ceiling  resting  above  the  cornice  is 
square  turned  into  a  circle  by  cutting  the  corners,  which  are  pierced  by  sockets  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  female  struts.  The  scheme  of  decoration  of  this  ceiling  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
the  porch. 

The  bay  connecting  the  hall  with  the  transepts  shows  two  pairs  of  pilasters  on  each  side. 
The  interspace  between  these  pilasters  has  been  utilised  for  the  carving  of  a  pair  of  nymphs. 
The  roof  of  the  balconied  opening  is  supported  on  three  pillars  and  two  pilasters,  which  rest 
on  the  asanapatta  (seat-slab).  They  bear  the  usual  beam  and  cornice.  The  cornice  supports 
a  flat  ceiling. 

The  plainness  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  hall  is  relieved  by  two  niches  in  each  corner. 

Vestibule 

The  vestibule  has  three  pairs  of  pilasters  of  which  two  show  figures  of  door-keepers  in  their 
lower  portion.  The  pilasters  carry  the  usual  decoration  on  their  base,  capital  and  brackets. 
Over  their  brackets  rests  a  beam  and  cornice  of  the  usual  design  and  height.  The  cornice  car¬ 
ries  a  flat  rectangular  ceiling  decorated  with  three  lotuses  enclosed  in  square  compartments. 

Doorway  of  sanctum 

The  doorway  is  entered  through  a  moon-stone  which  is  restored.  The  door-way  has  seven 
bands.  The  first  band  is  decorated  with  stencilled  scrolls  and  is  carried  up  on  the  lintel,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  frieze  of  flying  angels.  The  second  and  sixth  bands  are  decorated  with  ganas 
(cherubs)  dancing  and  playing  on  musical  instruments,  and  the  third  and  fifth  bands  with 
rampant  mythical  lions.  The  fourth  band  forming  the  pilaster  has  a  circular  capital  and  is 
decorated  with  mithunas  (couples).  The  seventh  band  and  the  adventitious  eighth  one, 
forming  the  bevelled  surround  of  the  doorway  are  decorated  with  lotus  petals  and  wavy 
scrolls  in  bold  relief  ending  in  Naga  figures.  The  lintel  shows  centrally  a  figure  of  four-armed 
standing  Vishnu  supported  by  a  four-armed  atlas,  blowing  a  conch  shell.  The  three  project¬ 
ing  and  two  recessed  niches  of  the  lintel  are  surmounted  each  by  a  pediment  of  chaitya- 
arches.  The  doorway  shows  on  the  lower  part  of  each  jamb  a  river-goddess  panel  consisting 
of  the  goddess  flanked  by  two  female  attendants  and  a  two-armed  door-keeper  carrying 
staff.  The  pilaster  flanking  the  doorway  on  each  side  also  shows  a  four-armed  Vaishnava 
door-keeper.  From  the  rectilinear  central  projection  of  the  doorsill,  decorated  with  lotus 
stalks,  juts  out  the  figure  of  a  seated  goddess  with  a  canopy  of  serpent  hoods  flanked  by  ador¬ 
ing  Nagas.  The  doorsill  of  this  temple  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Chitragupta  temple,  with  this 
difference  that  the  main  niches  here  show  Lakshmi  and  Sarasvati  in  the  place  of  Siva- 
Parvati  and  Lakshmi-Narayana. 

Sanctum 

The  entrance  to  the  sanctum  constitutes  a  narrow  compartment  with  a  plain  rectangular 
ceiling.  The  eastern  pilasters  of  this  compartment  have  a  decorated  shaft  with  the  usual 
capital,  but  the  surmounting  brackets  are  of  plain  curved  profile. 

The  main  sanctum  (9  ft.  wide)  has  four  paired  pilasters  with  shaft,  capital  and  atlantean 
brackets  of  the  usual  design.  The  brackets  carry  a  beam  and  a  cornice  of  proportionate 
height  and  design.  The  cornice  supports  a  ceiling  made  of  two  inter-secting  squares.  All  the 
corners  are  filled  with  kirttimukhas  and  stencilled  scrolls.  The  upper  soffit  of  the  ceiling  is 
decorated  with  a  lotus  of  three  rows  of  petals  carved  in  bold  relief.  The  walls  of  the  sanctum 
are  plain  except  for  a  framed  niche  projecting  from  the  north  and  south  walls. 
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The  image  enshrined  in  the  sanctum  is  a  later  one  representing  standing  Parvati  (locally 
called  Jagadamba  or  Jagadambi  Devi)  riding  on  the  iguana.  A  large  rectangular  frame  of  the 
original  enshrined  image  is  now  kept  behind  this  image  of  Devi.  The  frame  shows  three 
niches  at  the  top,  the  central  one  showing  a  seated  image  of  four-armed  Vishnu  and  the  right 
and  left  ones  images  of  four-armed  Brahma  and  Siva.  The  niches  are  surmounted  by  pedi¬ 
ments.  The  central  niche  is  higher  and  carries  a  design  of  four  loops  at  the  back.  Crocodile¬ 
shaped  transoms  project  on  each  side  of  these  niches.  The  right  pilaster  shows  images  of 
Varaha  and  Vamana  incarnations,  while  the  left  pilaster  shows  images  of  Narasimha  and 
Balarama  incarnations.  On  the  base  occurs  a  standing  female  attendant  on  each  side. 
Parasuram  is  represented  beside  the  left  female  attendant,  while  seated  Buddha  is  repre¬ 
sented  above  the  right  female  attendant.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  fragmentary  frame  be¬ 
longs  to  the  image  of  Vishnu  originally  enshrined  in  the  sanctum. 

KANDARIYA-MAHADEVA  TEMPLE 

Situated  about  a  furlong  to  the  west  of  the  Visvanatha  temple,  this  Saiva  temple  enshrining 
a  marble  Siva-linga  is  the  largest  and  the  loftiest  monument  of  Khajuraho.  It  measures 
about  100  ft.  each  in  length  and  height  and  66  ft.  in  width,  excluding  the  platform.  Striking¬ 
ly  similar  to  the  Visvanatha,  it  is  much  more  magnificent,  and  its  mature  plan  and  design, 
its  grand  dimensions  and  symmetrical  proportions,  its  superb  sculptural  embellishment  and 
architectural  elaboration — all  mark  it  out  as  the  most  evolved  and  finished  achievement  of 
the  Central  Indian  building-style  and  one  of  the  sublimest  creations  of  Indian  architecture. 
Decorated  with  graded  and  ascending  series  of  smaller  replicas  of  itself,  totalling  eighty- 
four,  the  grand  sikhara  of  the  Kandariya,  is  a  lofty  and  intricately-ornamented  pile,  some¬ 
what  restless  in  movement  but  unified  in  theme  and  design. 

Like  the  other  fully-developed  temples  of  Khajuraho,  this  temple  consists  on  plan  of  the 
entrance-porch,  mandapa,  maha-mandapa  with  lateral  transepts,  vestibule  and  sanctum 
enclosed  by  an  ambulatory  with  transepts  on  the  sides  and  the  rear.  But  what  distinguishes 
this  temple  from  the  others  is  that  it  presents  each  constituent  element  of  the  plan  and  ele¬ 
vation  on  a  grand  scale  and  with  considerable  elaboration  of  design  and  ornamentation. 
Further,  it  has  an  extensively  indented  plan  with  the  largest  number  of  projections  and  re¬ 
cesses  which  are  rhythmically  carried  up  on  the  elevation. 

The  Kandariya  is  the  only  temple  of  Khajuraho  where  the  platform  shows  projections  on 
the  lateral  sides  and  the  rear,  corresponding  to  the  projections  of  the  transepts.  Again,  of  all 
the  Khajuraho  temples  it  has  the  loftiest  basement  with  the  most  numerous  and  elegantly 
ornamented  mouldings,  which  include  two  rows  of  processional  friezes  teeming  with  ele¬ 
phants  and  horses,  warriors  and  hunters,  acrobats  and  musicians,  dancers  and  devotees, 
and  miscellaneous  scenes  including  erotic  couples.  The  largest  number  of  sculptures  of  allur¬ 
ing  beauty  appears  on  the  three  bands  of  its  wall  and  represents  an  animated  array  of  gods 
and  goddesses,  mithunas  (couples)  and  sura-sundaris  (nymphs)  on  projections  and  mythi¬ 
cal  lions  and  nagis  in  recesses.  The  interior  of  the  Kandariya  temple  is  largely  similar  in  de¬ 
sign  to  that  of  the  developed  local  temples,  but  is  more  spacious  and  gorgeous  and  is  replete 
with  a  lavish  wealth  of  carvings  and  sculptures.  Kandariya  is  the  only  local  temple  which 
has  preserved  two  toranas  (festooned  arches)  both  of  exquisite  design,  in  the  interior. 

The  sculptures  on  this  temple  are  conspicuously  slender  and  taller  and  show  the  richest 
variety  of  the  nymphs  in  lively  and  often  violently  agitated  postures.  Exhibiting  a  mastery 
in  the  rendering  of  female  contours  and  revealing  a  peak  of  conscious  sophistication  and  ex¬ 
uberant  grace,  these  sculptures  represent  the  highest  watermark  of  the  characteristic  art- 
diction  of  Khajuraho.  As  this  temple  was  anticipated  by  the  Visvanatha  temple  which  was 
completed  in  c.  1002,  it  is  slightly  later  than  the  Visvanatha  and  may  possibly  be  assigned 
to  the  latter  part  of  Vidyadhara’s  reign  i.e.  to  circa  1025-50.  Support  is  lent  to  this  sugges¬ 
tion  by  the  find  of  a  short  epigraph  on  a  mandapa- pilaster  of  this  temple,  mentioning  a  king 
called  Virimda,  which  may  have  been  a  pet  name  of  Vidyadhara. 

Platform 

The  temple  rests  on  a  fairly  extensive  10  ft.  high  platform  terrace.  Only  a  bit  of  the  original 
facade  of  the  platform  seems  to  have  survived  in  the  south-eastern  corner  on  the  flank  of 
the  imposing  flight  of  steps  leading  to  its  terrace.  It  shows  a  foundation  course  of  granite 
surmounted  by  a  plain  course  of  sandstone.  There  are  three  plinth  mouldings  above  these 
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courses  with  a  height  of  5  ft.  still  left  plain  without  any  indication  of  the  original  mouldings. 
The  platform  shows  two  projections  on  the  south  and  one  projection  on  the  west  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  projections  of  the  southern  and  western  transepts. 

Basement 

The  temple  stands  on  a  high  basement  which  is  erected  on  a  foundation  course  of  granite, 
surmounted  by  two  plain  courses  of  sandstone.  The  surmounting  plinth  comprises  four 
mouldings.  The  socle  rising  on  the  plinth  comprises  the  usual  five  mouldings  terminating 
with  the  kapota- hood.  Beneath  the  kapota- hood  is  a  recessed  band  carved  with  a  proces¬ 
sional  frieze  representing  horses  and  elephants,  warriors  and  hunters,  dancers  and  devotees, 
acrobats  and  musicians  and  miscellaneous  scenes  including  erotic  themes.  This  kapota- 
hood  marks  the  junction  of  two  series  of  nine  large  niches,  addorsed  to  the  basement.  While 
the  lower  series  of  niches  (now  empty)  with  its  crowning  pediments  terminates  just  below 
this  kapota,  the  upper  series,  displaying  images  of  the  Seven  Mothers  and  Ganesa  and 
Virabhadra,  starts  just  above  this  kapota- hood.  These  niches  are  placed  on  the  five  tran¬ 
septs  and  one  each  on  the  north  and  south  faces  of  the  mandapa  and  the  porch. 

1  he  podium  rising  above  the  socle  comprises  the  five  usual  mouldings  crowned  by  a 
uasanta-pattika  i.e.  a  fascia  carved  with  stencilled  scrolls.  The  podium  also  displays  a  re¬ 
cessed  band  carved  with  a  processional  frieze  of  miscellaneous  scenes.  Minor  niches  depict¬ 
ing  couples  are  also  addorsed  frequently  to  the  kumbha  (pot)  and  kalasa  (torus)  mouldings 
of  the  podium. 

Jangha  (Wall) 

Th ejangha  shows  three  rows  of  sculptures  of  equal  size,  demarcated  by  two  series  of  mould¬ 
ings.  The  lower  one  consists  of  a  projecting  band  of  kirttimukhas  with  a  frieze  of  rosettes 
below.  The  upper  one  consists  of  a  projecting  fascia  decorated  with  stencilled  scrolls  with 
a  frill  of  triangular  design  below.  'The  first  series  of  mouldings  is  repeated  above  the  third 
row  of  sculptures. 

The  mouldings  of  the  eave-cornice  separating  the  wall  from  the  sikhara  comprise  a  pair 
of  kapotas  intervened  by  a  broad  recess  showing  diamonds  in  niches.  The  upper  kapota  is 
again  surmounted  by  a  recess  above  which  starts  the  roof  proper. 

On  the  five  transepts  and  on  the  facades  of  the  mandapa  and  the  porch  the  ornate  balus¬ 
trades  show  the  four  usual  mouldings.  Above  the  balustrades  occur  the  balconied  windows 
canopied  by  ribbed  eaves  which  are  supported  on  pillars  with  atlantean  brackets.  The  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  eaves  support  figures  of  elephants  carved  in  the  round  as  on  the  Visvanatha 
temple. 

Sikhara 

All  the  compartments  of  the  temple  viz.,  the  porch,  mandapa,  maha-  mandapa  and  the  sanc¬ 
tum  have  their  own  roofs,  each  higher  than  the  other  and  each  with  a  cluster  of  peaks  round 
the  central  nucleus. 

The  highest  roof  rises  over  the  sanctum  and  culminates  in  the  tallest  sikhara  to  which 
are  clustered  four  diminishing  half-spires  on  each  side,  besides  numerous  spirelets  consti¬ 
tuting  minor  peaks  of  varying  sizes.  The  main  stem  of  the  sikhara  is  of  the  sapta-ratha  vari¬ 
ety.  It  has  twelve  compressed  storeys  indicated  by  eleven  angl e-amalakas  of  semicircular 
section.  The  sikhara  is  covered  with  a  mesh  of  chaitya- arches.  It  has  a  prominent  ‘neck’ 
which  carries  the  usual  crowning  members. 

Roof  of  the  vestibule 

The  roof  of  the  vestibule  above  the  eave-cornice  shows  on  the  north  and  south  faces  a  verti¬ 
cal  row  of  four  sculptured  niches,  the  top  one  crowned  by  a  sizable  pyramidal  roof.  Behind 
these  rise  three  rows  of  framed  niches  leading  to  the  gable  of  the  front  antefix. 

Seen  from  the  front,  we  get  two  rows  of  sculptured  niches  surmounted  by  an  ascending 
row  of  four  pediments.  The  front  antefix  is  crowned  by  a  majestic  lion  figure. 

Roof  over  the  transepts 

1  he  roof  starts  with  a  row  of  sculptured  niches,  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  model  pyramidal 
rooflet.  Above  the  niches  rises  a  series  of  four  pediments.  While  the  lowest  pediment  on  each 
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side  is  flanked  by  a  model  balconied  window,  the  upper  pediments  are  adorned  at  the  termi¬ 
nal  ends  by  model  pyramidal  rootlets. 

Roof  of  the  maha- mandapa 

This  is  a  domical  pyramid  built  up  of  model  pyramidal  rootlets  converging  to  the  crown  of 
the  roof.  The  pancha  ratha  plan  of  the  maha  mandapa  is  indeed  reflected  in  the  grouping 
of  the  rooflets.  We  have  four  rootlets  forming  the  basal  horizontal  row,  two  on  each  side  of 
the  central  bunch  of  pediments  crowning  the  sculptured  niches.  Over  these  rises  a  pyramid 
of  four  other  horizontal  rows  of  rooflets.  These  are  symmetrically  arranged  in  vertical  as 
well  as  horizontal  rows  and  have  a  marked  diagonal  progression  converging  to  the  crown  of 
the  maha  mandapa  roof.  The  north-south  axis  of  the  roof  passes  across  the  five  pediments 
through  three  bell-rooflets  and  meets  the  impressive  bell-member  crowning  the  roof. 

Roof  of  the  mandapa 

It  is  composed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  maha  mandapa  roof,  but  is  smaller  in  size.  The 
principal  row  of  niches  is  flanked  by  a  model  pyramidal  rootlet  on  each  side,  and  surmount¬ 
ed  by  an  ascending  row  of  four  pediments.  Each  pediment  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  pair 
of  these  rooflets.  Between  the  top  pediment  and  the  crowning  member  of  the  roof  is  placed 
a  bell-rooflet  which  recurs  in  each  cardinal  direction  at  the  same  level.  The  crowning  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  roof  here  is  a  smaller  version  of  that  over  the  maha  mandapa  roof. 

Roof  of  the  porch 

The  porch  follows  the  arrangement  of  the  mandapa  roof  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  row  of 
sculptured  niches  is  surmounted  by  a  pediment  and  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  model  py¬ 
ramidal  rooflet.  Between  the  pediment  and  the  crowning  member  of  the  roof  occurs  a  bell- 
rooflet.  This  bell-rooflet  is  repeated  on  all  the  four  sides  at  the  same  level  and  is  flanked  on 
each  side  by  a  miniature  pyramidal  rooflet.  The  crowning  member  of  the  roof  here  is  a  small¬ 
er  version  of  that  over  the  mandapa  roof. 

Interior:  Torana 

From  the  terrace  of  the  platform  the  temple  is  entered  through  an  imposing  flight  of  steps. 
Two  steps  at  the  top  are  represented  as  moon-stones  decorated  with  the  design  of  a  conch- 
shell  on  each  side. 

The  temple  is  entered  through  an  elegantly  carved  torana  (festooned  arch)  of  four  loops, 
the  three  junctions  of  the  loops  carrying  long  pendants  resembling  pine-cones.  The  upper 
edges  of  the  loops  are  decorated  with  a  kirttimukha  and  a  running  frieze  of  dancers  and  mu¬ 
sicians,  while  within  the  loops  occur  angel  couples.  The  outer  face  shows  on  the  flanks  of 
the  crocodile  terminals,  niches  containing  two  figures  of  Siva-Parvati,  while  the  inner  face 
shows  figures  of  Lakshmi-Narayana  and  Brahma-Brahmani. 

Entrance  porch 

The  porch  has  four  pillars  of  square  section  with  cardinal  projections.  Their  shafts,  decorat¬ 
ed  on  the  upper  one-third  with  stencilled  scrolls  and  pot-and-foliage,  carry  square  capitals 
which  support  atlantean  brackets.  The  brackets  support  a  beam  (about  18"  high)  decorated 
with  stencilled  scrolls,  a  band  of  kirttimukhas  enclosed  within  garland  loops  and  rosettes. 
The  beam  is  surmounted  by  a  cornice  with  three  ornate  offsets.  Above  the  cornice  rests  a 
square  ceiling  showing  five  cusped  flowers  of  three  tiers  of  coffered  cusps  each.  The  central 
flower  is  deeper  than  the  remaining. 

Mandapa 

The  mandapa  has  eight  pillars  and  four  pilasters  which  are  all  similar  in  design  to  those  of 
the  porch.  A  notable  feature  is  that  a  pair  of  pillars  here  has  an  abacus  carved  with  a  divine 
couple  above  the  atlantean  brackets.  Further,  the  cornice  shows  a  broad  offset  on  two  sides 
decorated  with  lotuses  in  relief  on  the  soffit.  Besides  supporting  the  ceiling,  the  cornice  also 
reduces  its  length  and  converts  it  from  a  rectangle  to  a  square.  The  square  is  then  turned 
into  a  circle  by  cutting  the  corners  which  are  relieved  with  kirttimukhas  and  scrolls.  The 
ceiling  shows  a  circular  design  of  eight  flowers,  each  of  two  tiers  of  coffered  cusps,  with  a 
large  void  (diameter  V/2')  in  the  centre,  representing  the  seed-pod. 
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Above:  Lakshmana  temple:  Sculptural  embellishment  on  the  wall  showing  Vishnu,  nymphs  and  a  legendary  lion. 
Left:  Visvanatha  temple:  Sura-sundari  plucking  thorn  from  foot. 
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This  is  the  only  temple  which  preserves  a  torana  (festooned  arch)  also  at  the  entrance  to 
the  maha-mandapa.  It  is  essentially  of  the  same  design  as  the  torana  at  the  entrance  porch. 

Maha-mandapa 

The  hall  of  the  maha-mandapa  is  not  a  simple  rectangle  but  shows  a  reentrant  angle  for  ac¬ 
commodating  projecting  niches  in  each  corner.  The  variation  from  a  simple  rectangular 
plan,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  temple,  reflects  the  outer  plan  and  provides  additional  thick¬ 
ness  for  the  walls  at  the  corners.  The  plainness  of  the  walls  is  relieved  by  framed  niches  har¬ 
bouring  images,  the  niches  being  crowned  by  pediments  of  chaitya- arches.  The  ceiling  is 
supported  on  the  walls  as  well  as  the  atlantean  brackets  of  the  pilasters.  The  walls  and  the 
brackets  carry  a  beam,  about  18"  high,  decorated  with  stencilled  scrolls  and  a  band  of 
kirttimukhas.  The  beam  is  surmounted  by  the  usual  cornice  with  three  offsets  adorned  with 
floral  and  geometrical  frills  and  a  bevelled  band  of  lotus  petals.  Above  the  cornice  rest  three 
corbelled  courses  of  ribbed  rafters  simulating  timber  construction  (of  the  same  design  as 
seen  in  the  Lakshmana  and  Visvanatha  temples)  with  an  adoring  Naga  figure  below  the  rib 
of  each  course.  The  ribs  are  more  widely  spaced  in  this  temple  than  in  others.  Above  the  top 
rafter  course  the  ceiling  is  flat. 

The  ceilings  over  the  peripheral  compartments  to  the  east,  north  and  south  of  the  hall 
of  the  maha-mandapa  are  decorated  by  lotus  design  in  relief. 

The  four  central  pillars  of  the  maha-mandapa  are  of  square  section  with  cardinal  projec¬ 
tions  and  rest  on  a  heavy  base  with  the  usual  mouldings.  The  upper  section  of  the  shaft  has 
a  median  band  with  eight  atlas  figures.  The  attic  section  carries  capital  of  the  usual  design, 
also  surmounted  by  eight  atlantean  brackets.  The  bellies  of  the  atlantean  figures  are  pierced 
with  sockets  for  the  reception  of  female  struts.  Of  these  struts,  only  two  have  survived,  one 
each  on  the  south-western  and  north-eastern  corner  pillars.  The  brackets  carry  a  beam, 
about  18"  high,  decorated  with  stencilled  scrolls,  a  band  of  kirttimukhas  and  a  frieze  of  cher¬ 
ubs  and  angel  couples  carrying  garlands  and  playing  on  musical  instruments.  The  beam  is 
surmounted  by  a  cornice  of  the  usual  design.  The  cornice  supports  a  square  ceiling  which 
is  converted  into  a  circle  by  cutting  the  corners  which  are  adorned  with  deeply  carved 
kirttimukhas.  The  ceiling  comprises  five  concentric  circular  flowers,  each  of  three  cusped 
courses  with  a  central  seed-pod.  The  kirttimukhas  in  the  corners  are  pierced  by  sockets  for 
female  struts  of  which  three  are  preserved. 

The  oblong  bay  formed  by  the  western  pillars  of  the  maha-mandapa  and  those  of  the  ves¬ 
tibule  has  a  square  ceiling.  The  ceiling  consists  of  nine  concentric  circular  flowers,  each  of 
three  cusped  courses,  with  a  central  seed-pod.  The  central  flower  is  deeper  than  the  remain¬ 
ing.  Of  the  female  struts  tenoned  into  the  corners  of  this  ceiling,  three  are  preserved. 

Transepts 

The  bay  connecting  the  hall  with  the  transept  has  two  pairs  of  pilasters.  The  interspace  be¬ 
tween  the  pilasters  harbours  two  figures  of  nymphs  standing  on  lotus  leaves. 

The  balconied  openings  show  two  pillars  and  two  pilasters  with  the  usual  type  of  shaft, 
capital,  atlantean  brackets,  beam  and  cornice.  The  cornice  supports  a  plain  flat  ceiling. 

Vestibule 

The  pillars  of  the  vestibule  have  shafts  of  octagonal,  sixteen-sided  and  circular  sections  rest¬ 
ing  on  a  heavy  octagonal  base  with  the  usual  mouldings.  These  pillars  carry  the  same  type 
of  band  with  atlantean  brackets  and  attic  section  with  the  upper  series  of  atlantean  brackets 
as  the  pillars  of  the  maha-mandapa. 

The  pilasters  of  the  vestibule,  flanking  the  sanctum  doorway,  generally  resemble  those  of 
the  transepts  of  the  maha-mandapa  but  carry  an  attic  section  and  their  base  rests  on  the 
back  of  elephant  figures.  The  eastern  face  of  their  shaft  shows  a  Saiva  door-keeper,  while 
the  adjacent  outer  face  facing  the  ambulatory  shows  a  female  chauri-bearer. 

Doorway  of  sanctum 

Four  stepped  moon-stones,  each  flanked  by  conch-shells  in  bold  relief,  lead  to  the  ornate 
doorway  of  the  sanctum.  The  central  figure  on  its  lintel  represents  four-armed  seated  Siva 
riding  on  bull,  flanked  by  Brahma  on  the  right  and  Vishnu  on  the  left  ends.  The  lintel  also 
shows  attendant  divinities  in  niches  and  recesses.  The  doorway  is  of  nine  bands.  The  first 
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band  is  carved  with  stencilled  scrolls,  the  second  and  sixth  with  dancing  nymphs  and  the 
third  and  fifth  with  mythical  lions.  The  fourth  one  depicting  couples  is  a  pilaster  with  a  cir¬ 
cular  capital.  The  seventh  band  is  again  decorated  with  stencilled  scrolls.  The  eighth  and 
ninth  bands  forming  the  bevelled  surround  of  the  doorway  are  decorated  with  lotus  petals 
and  wavy  scrolls  in  bold  relief  ending  in  a  Naga  figure.  The  lintel  shows  five  niches,  three 
projecting  ones  and  two  recessed  ones.  All  the  niches  are  crowned  by  pediments  of  chaitya- 
arches.  It  is  above  the  surround  of  the  doorway  that  the  cornice  supporting  the  ceiling  rests. 

The  Ganga  panel  is  figured  on  the  right  jamb  and  the  Yamuna  panel  on  the  left  jamb  of 
the  doorway.  The  door-sill  shows  a  niche  in  the  central  projection  carrying  the  figure  of 
Sarasvati  holding  abhaya,  book,  spiral  lotus  stalk  and  water-vessel.  The  recessed  frieze  on 
both  sides  of  the  central  projection  carries  six  water-divinities,  each  holding  a  vase  in  the 
hands  and  seated  on  a  crocodile.  The  niches  below  the  pilaster-bands  show  images  of  seated 
Siva-Parvati,  while  those  below  the  Naga-figures  show  groups  of  four  figures,  representing 
musicians  and  dancers. 

Interior  of  the  sanctum 

The  sanctum  shows  a  square  cella  (10  ft.  wide)  and  an  oblong  entrance  with  their  own  ceil¬ 
ings  supported  on  pilasters.  All  the  pilasters  have  the  usual  type  of  shaft,  capital,  and 
atlantean  brackets,  supporting  a  beam  and  cornice  of  the  usual  design  and  proportionate 
height.  While  the  ceiling  of  the  entrance  is  plain  that  of  the  cella  is  made  of  two  intersecting 
squares.  The  soffit  of  the  latter  ceiling  is  decorated  with  a  lotus  flower  in  relief  and  its  cor¬ 
ners  with  kirttimukhas  and  scrolls.  The  monotony  of  the  plain  inner  walls  is  relieved  by  a 
shelf  on  the  north  side  and  a  niche  on  the  south  side.  A  marble  Siva-linga  resting  on  a  sand¬ 
stone  pedestal  is  enshrined  in  the  middle  of  the  sanctum. 

Exterior  of  the  sanctum 

The  sanctum  is  sapta-ratha  on  plan  as  well  as  in  elevation  and  rests  on  a  high  basement  with 
the  mouldings  of  socle  and  podium.  The  socle  has  the  usual  five  mouldings  terminating  with 
the  kapota hood,  which  marks  the  plinth  level.  Below  the  kapota  is  a  recessed  band  carved 
with  a  processional  frieze  of  elephants,  horses  and  men  and  miscellaneous  scenes  including 
erotic  themes.  Above  the  socle  rises  the  podium  comprising  the  five  usual  mouldings  termi¬ 
nating  with  the  kapota- hood. 

The  podium  is  surmounted  by  the  jangha  (wall)  showing  two  rows  of  sculptures,  the 
upper  one  being  smaller  in  size.  While  the  two  rows  display  figures  of  divinities  and  nymphs 
on  projections,  the  recesses  of  the  lower  row  show  mythical  lions  and  those  of  the  upper  row 
show  couples  which  are  often  erotic.  The  two  rows  are  separated  by  a  band  of  kirttimukhas 
and  three  kapotas  with  intervening  recesses.  The  uppermost  kapota  supports  the  flat 
ceiling. 

BRAHMA  TEMPLE 

The  temple  stands  on  an  11  feet  high  jagati  (platform)  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ninora  Tal 
which  is  the  largest  tank  in  Khajuraho.  The  jagati  is  plain  with  12  prominent  offsets  and 
its  lower  courses  remain  submerged  in  the  water  of  the  tank  for  some  months  of  the  year. 

It  is  a  small  square  shrine,  tri-ratha  on  plan  as  well  as  in  elevation,  with  a  phamsana  (py¬ 
ramidal)  roof  of  receding  horizontal  tiers.  Internally  the  shrine  is  square  and  rests  on  twelve 
pilasters  of  granite.  Externally  the  shrine  is  cruciform  with  a  cardinal  projection  on  each 
side.  The  more  prominent  projection  of  the  vestibule  on  the  east  shows  a  doorway  forming 
the  entrance,  that  on  the  west  is  pierced  with  a  small  sham  doorway,  while  the  lateral  projec¬ 
tions  on  the  north  and  south  contain  latticed  windows.  The  roof  is  made  of  sandstone,  while 
the  structure  below  the  roof  is  made  of  granite,  almost  in  entirety. 

The  plinth  resting  on  a  foundation  course  comprises  three  mouldings  ending  with 
pattika,  the  top  of  which  marks  the  plinth  level.  The  surmounting  podium  comprises  four 
mouldings  terminating  with  the  kapota- hood.  The  plain  jangha  (wall)  above  the  basement 
is  divided  into  two  panels  by  a  plain  pattika.  The  superstructure  above  the  jangha  is  made 
of  sandstone  only. 

The  jangha  is  capped  by  an  eave-cornice  comprising  a  kapota,  surmounted  by  a  pattika. 
Above  the  pattika  occurs  a  recessed  course  of  niches  containing  diamonds  framed  by  pilas¬ 
ters.  Occasionally  the  diamonds  are  replaced  by  figures  on  the  north  side,  showing  a  frieze 
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depicting  a  seated  bearded  ascetic  and  a  pair  of  erotic  scenes.  The  niches  are  surmounted 
by  pediments  flanked  by  a  pair  of  elephants,  and  miniature  pyramidal  rooflets.  The 
phamsana  (pyramidal)  roof  rising  thereon  as  a  straight-edged  pyramid  consists  of  seven¬ 
teen  horizontal  tiers,  each  decorated  with  full  or  half  chaitya- arches.  The  cardinal  projec¬ 
tions  are  clearly  marked  on  the  roof,  to  the  base  of  which  was  originally  addorsed  a  small 
pyramidal  rooflet.  Mutilated  remains  have  also  survived  of  the  front  antefix  and  a  pyrami¬ 
dal  rooflet  addorsed  to  the  roof  of  the  vestibule.  The  neck  of  the  main  roof  is  surmounted 
by  a  large  bell-member  which  is  crowned  by  a  pitcher  finial.  The  bell-member  is  similar  to 
that  crowning  the  maha-mandapa  roof  of  the  Lakshmana  temple. 

Entrance  doorway 

The  doorway  is  of  three  bands  and  except  for  the  figures  of  three  divine  deities  on  the  lintel 
and  of  the  river-goddesses  on  the  lower  part  of  the  jambs  is  plain.  On  the  lintel  is  centrally 
represented  four-armed  Vishnu  seated  on  flying  anthropomorphic  Garuda.  On  the  proper 
right  and  left  ends  of  the  lintel  are  represented  three-headed  and  four-armed  Brahma  and 
four-armed  Siva  respectively.  On  the  lower  portions  of  the  jambs  are  carved  the  river  god¬ 
desses  (Ganga  and  Yamuna),  each  flanked  by  a  female  attendant.  The  river  goddesses  are 
two-armed  and  stand  in  tribhanga  under  a  canopy  of  lotus  stalk.  Their  attendants  carry  a 
water-jar,  and  are  surmounted  by  a  kneeling  Naga  represented  in  zoomorphic  form.  The 
door-sill  is  carved  with  a  half  lotus  design  in  the  middle  and  a  quarter  lotus  design  at  the 
ends. 

The  smaller  doorway  on  the  west  is  decorated  on  each  of  its  jambs  with  a  female  figure 
flanked  by  a  door-keeper.  The  lintel  shows  in  the  middle  four-armed  Yogasana  Vishnu  seat¬ 
ed  in  meditation  with  the  lower  pair  of  hands  in  dhyana  and  the  upper  pair  carrying  gada 
and  chakra.  He  is  flanked  by  a  seated  two-armed  attendant  on  each  side. 


Interior 

The  trellis  on  the  south  is  internally  plain  and  consists  of  square  holes,  while  that  on  the 
north  has  square  holes  with  inset  diamonds.  The  pilasters  and  walls  of  the  temple  are  plain. 
There  are  in  all  12  pilasters  which  are  really  addorsed  pillars  of  rectangular  section  resting 
over  a  plain  rectangular  base.  The  shaft  and  base  are  made  of  granite,  while  the  bracket  is 
made  of  sandstone  and  has  a  curved  profile  surmounted  by  a  roll  and  a  straight  section.  The 
brackets  support  beams  over  which  rests  the  ceiling  made  of  two  intersecting  squares.  The 
soffit  of  the  upper  square  is  decorated  with  a  lotus  flower  of  three  rows  of  petals  in  relief, 
fringed  by  rows  of  scrolls  and  diamonds  alternating  with  rosettes.  The  corners  are  filled  with 
kirttimukhas . 

In  the  centre  of  the  floor  is  placed  a  large  chaturmukha  (four-faced)  Siva-linga  on  pedes¬ 
tal  made  of  sandstone.  The  eastern  face  of  the  Siva-linga  is  benign.  The  southern  face  is  ter¬ 
rific  and  shows  a  skull  on  the  jatamukuta,  protruding  eyes  and  gaping  mouth  with  exposed 
teeth.  The  western  and  northern  faces  are  also  benign.  All  the  heads  wear  jatamukuta  and 
the  three  benign  heads  have  a  jewel  studded  in  front.  All  of  them  wear  uniform  type  of  ear- 
ornaments  and  torques. 

It  is  because  of  this  four-faced  linga  which  now  forms  the  main  deity  of  the  shrine  that 
it  is  popularly  called  temple  of  Brahma.  Originally  the  temple  was  V aishnava  as  is  clear  from 
the  prominence  given  to  the  Vishnu  figures  on  the  doorways  on  the  east  and  west,  but  all 
traces  of  the  original  main  deity  are  now  lost. 

On  the  floor  of  the  temple  are  incised  in  outline  two  figures  of  kneeling  devotees.  One  of 
these  is  extremely  artistic  exhibiting  sensitive  draftsmanship. 


Preceding  page:  Lakshmana 
temple:  Platform  frieze  depicting 
wedding  ceremonies  and 
festivities. 


VAMANA  TEMPLE 

This  temple  belongs  to  the  Eastern  group  of  temples  and  is  situated  north  of  the  Khajuraho 
village,  about  a  furlong  east  of  the  Ninora  Tal  and  almost  the  same  distance  north  of  the 
Javari  temple. 

Dedicated  to  the  Vamana  (dwarf)  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  this  temple  consists  on  plan  of 
a  sanctum  without  ambulatory  having  a  mono-spired  sikhara,  a  vestibule,  a  maha-mandapa 
with  lateral  transepts  and  a  porch,  of  which  only  the  plinth  has  survived.  Of  all  the  temples 
at  Khajuraho  it  bears  the  closet  resemblance  to  the  Adinatha  temple  which  likewise  has  no 
ambulatory  and  has  a  sapta-ratha  sanctum  with  a  mono-spired  sikhara.  But  unlike  the 
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Adinatha  temple  it  stands  on  a  lofty  platform  and  its  sikhara  is  somewhat  massive  and 
squat  in  appearance.  In  general  plan  and  design,  particularly  of  the  interior,  this  temple  also 
resembles  the  Jagadambi  temple,  and  its  lost  porch  can  indeed  be  restored  by  a  reference  to 
the  Jagadambi.  This  temple  resembles  the  Visvanatha  and  Kandariya  temples  in  shoving 
sculptures  of  elephants  in  the  round  above  the  eaves  of  the  transepts.  But  unlike  any  of  the 
developed  local  temples,  erotic  scenes  are  conspicuous  here  by  absence,  except  in  the  subsid¬ 
iary  niches  of  the  roof  pediments.  Another  noteworthy  feature  of  this  temple  is  that  the  top 
or  third  row  of  the  jangha  (wall)  shows  framed  niches  containing  diamonds  in  the  place  of 
sculptures,  an  early  feature  shared  by  the  subsidiary  shrines  of  the  Lakshmana  temple.  It 
is,  one  of  the  very  few  local  temples  which  have  a  cognizable  samuarana  roof  over  the  maha- 
mandapa  and  exhibit  female  struts  on  the  ceilings  of  the  balconied  windows.  In  all  other  re¬ 
spects,  this  temple  is  broadly  akin  to  the  other  developed  temples  of  Khajuraho.  On  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  sculptural  and  architectural  style  this  temple  is  assignable  to  c.  A.D.  1050  to  1075. 

But  for  the  porch  which  is  completely  lost  above  the  plinth  level,  this  temple  is  fairly 
intact. 

Jagati  (Platform) 

The  temple  stands  on  a  lofty  platform  divided  into  two  stages  by  a  prominent  offset.  Its  face 
is  completely  restored  by  plain  ashlars  on  all  sides  except  the  east  where  the  portion  below 
the  offset  appears  to  be  original  showing  two  mouldings. 

Basement 

Over  the  terrace  of  the  jagati  the  temple  stands  on  a  prominent  basement  with  the  mould¬ 
ings  of  plinth,  socle  and  podium.  The  plinth  rises  above  a  granite  foundation  and  consists 
of  four  mouldings.  The  surmounting  socle  comprises  the  five  usual  mouldings  ending  with 
the  kapota- hood.  Above  the  kapota  rises  the  podium  comprising  only  four  mouldings  ending 
with  the  kapota- hood.  On  the  central  offsets  the  niches  of  the  knmbha  (pot-moulding)  show 
images. 

Jangha  (Wall) 

The  wall  shows  two  rows  of  sculptures  of  equal  size.  Both  rows  show  figures  of  divinities  and 
nymphs  on  the  projections  and  mythical  lions  in  the  recesses.  An  identical  separating 
moulding  occurs  above  both  rows  of  sculptures  and  consists  of  a  band  of  kirttimukhas,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  thin  projecting  hood.  The  third  or  top  row  of  the  jangha  displays  diamonds 
in  framed  niches  on  the  projections  as  well  as  in  the  recesses.  The  cardinal  projections  of 
the  jangha  display  images  of  divinities  in  large  framed  niches  in  the  two  lower  rows  and  a 
beautiful  model  of  balconied  window  in  the  top  row  depicting  a  group  of  human  figures 
peeping  out  of  the  window.  The  top  row  of  jangha  is  capped  by  a  pillar-capital.  The  sur¬ 
mounting  eave-cornice  comprises  a  pair  of  kapotas  and  a  band  of  kirttimukhas  with  inter¬ 
vening  recesses.  A  wide  recess  separates  the  eave-cornice  from  the  mono-spired  sikhara. 

On  the  transepts  of  the  maha-mandapa,  the  jangha  shows  the  four  ornate  mouldings  of 
the  balustrade.  The  balconied  window  rises  above  the  balustrade  and  is  canopied  by  ribbed 
eaves  supported  on  pillars  carrying  capital  and  atlantean  brackets.  Above  the  eaves  project 
diagonally  elephant  sculptures  at  the  corners. 

Sikhara 

The  sikhara  over  the  sanctum  is  of  the  mono-spired  form  and  is  of  the  sapta-ratha  variety. 
The  sikhara  consists  of  twenty-one  short  storeys  indicated  by  twenty  angle- amalakas,  each 
capped  by  a  kapota.  The  sikhara  is  covered  with  minute  fret-work  of  chaitya- arches.  The 
neck  is  surmounted  by  the  usual  crowning  members. 

Roof  of  the  vestibule 

The  roof  of  the  vestibule  shows  the  sequence  of:  (1)  niche  surmounted  by  pediment;  (2) 
three  superposed  niches  surmounted  by  a  pediment;  and  (3)  restored  gable  representing  the 
front  antefix  crowned  by  the  lion  figures. 

Roof  of  the  maha-mandapa 

The  roof  of  the  maha-mandapa  is  of  the  samuarana  type  which  is  rare  at  Khajuraho.  Each 
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of  the  four  corners  of  the  maha-mandapa  roof  shows  five  diagonal  rows  of  three  to  nine  bell- 
rooflets,  each  with  a  pair  of  addorsed  pediments.  All  the  diagonals  converge  to  the  crowning 
bell-member.  The  contours  of  the  roof  are  more  domical  than  pyramidal  and  produce  the 
impression  of  a  sprawling  pile  over  the  maha-mandapa. 

The  roof  over  the  transepts  shows  a  pair  of  ascending  pediments  above  the  niches.  Be¬ 
tween  the  upper  pediment  and  the  crowning  bell-member  of  the  maha-mandapa  roof  occur 
three  smaller  pyramidal  rooflets  on  the  north-south  axis  and  two  similar  rooflets  along  the 
east-west  axis. 

Roof  of  the  porch 

1  he  porch  is  preserved  only  upto  the  plinth  level  and  its  superstructure  has  disappeared 
completely. 

Interior:  Entrance  porch 

The  entire  porch  above  the  plinth  together  with  the  steps  leading  to  it  is  a  modern 
restoration. 

Maha-mandapa 

The  maha-mandapa  has  the  usual  lateral  transepts.  Its  hall  is  supported  on  walls,  pilasters 
as  well  as  the  four  central  pillars.  The  pilasters  are  of  the  square  section  with  cardinal  pro¬ 
jections  and  are  decorated  all  over  except  the  lower  one-third  with  such  designs  as  stencilled 
scrolls  and  pot-and-foliage.  Each  has  a  base  with  the  usual  mouldings,  which  rest  on  a  socle 
decorated  with  lotus  petals.  The  shafts  carry  square  capital  surmounted  by  atlantean  brack¬ 
ets  of  the  usual  design.  The  brackets  support  a  beam  decorated  with  stencilled  scrolls,  a 
band  of  kirttimukhas  and  a  frill  of  triangles.  Above  the  beam  rests  a  cornice  carved  with  ro¬ 
settes  surmounted  by  a  bevelled  band  of  lotus  petals.  The  cornice  supports  two  corbelled 
courses  of  ribbed  rafters  simulating  timber  construction.  Each  rib  terminates  in  an  adoring 
Naga.  Above  the  upper  rafter  occurs  a  sur-cornice  surmounted  by  a  bevelled  band  of  lotus 
petals.  It  is  above  this  band  that  the  flat,  ceiling  rests. 

The  four  central  pillars  of  the  maha-mandapa  are  the  most  massive  ones  at  Khajuraho. 
Their  shafts  resemble  the  pilasters  in  form  and  decoration  but  they  have  a  middle  band  with 
eight  simple  pendant-brackets,  with  a  plain  attic  section.  The  attic  section  carries  a  capital 
surmounted  by  eight  atlantean  brackets.  The  brackets  support  a  beam  with  the  usual  deco¬ 
ration.  The  ceiling  rests  directly  above  the  beam  and  is  a  square  turned  into  a  circle  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  corners  which  are  adorned  with  kirttimukha  flanked  by  scrolls.  The  ceiling  com¬ 
prises  three  concentric  rows  of  coffered  cusps. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  the  pilasters  of  the  bay  joining  the  maha-mandapa 
hall  with  the  transept  except  that  they  too  carry  figures  of  four-armed  door-keepers  in  their 
lower  portion,  like  the  corresponding  ones  on  the  east  and  the  west  sides  of  the  hall.  In  the 
interspace  between  each  pair  of  pilasters  are  carved  two  figures  of  nymphs. 

The  balconied  openings  are  supported  on  two  pillars  and  two  pilasters  resting  on  the 
asanapatta  (seat-slab)  and  carry  the  usual  type  of  capital  and  atlantean  brackets.  Their 
shafts  are  plain  below  and  decorated  above  with  pot-and-foliage  design.  Their  brackets 
carry  the  same  type  of  beam  and  cornice  as  are  seen  above  the  pilasters  of  the  maha- 
mandapa.  The  ceiling  here  is  flat  and  rectangular  and  is  decorated  with  one  full  circular 
lotus  and  two  half  oval  lotuses.  There  are  sockets  at  the  corners  of  the  ceiling  obviously 
meant  for  holding  female  struts.  This  is  the  only  temple  at  Khajuraho  where  female  struts 
are  introduced  in  the  ceiling  of  the  balconied  windows. 

Vestibule 

The  pilasters  of  the  vestibule  carry  four  door-keepers  of  which  two  face  east.  That  on  the 
southern  pilaster  facing  east  carries  lotus  stalk  and  blue  lily.  The  door-keeper  on  the  north¬ 
ern  pilaster  facing  east  carries  serpent  and  wears  jatamukuta.  The  southern  face  of  the  same 
pilaster  shows  four-armed  Bhairava  with  a  ferocious  look  showing  raised  curls,  protruding 
eyes  and  gaping  mouth.  The  door-keeper  facing  it  and  figured  on  the  northern  face  of  the 
southern  pilaster  wears  jatamukuta  and  carries  serpent. 

The  ceiling  over  the  vestibule  is  flat  and  decorated  with  a  large  lotus  in  relief  enclosed  in 
a  square  compartment.  The  corners  are  pierced  with  four  sockets  for  the  reception  of  female 
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brackets  which  are  now  missing. 

The  walls  of  the  vestibule  show  framed  niches  which  are  now  empty. 

Doorway  of  sanctum 

The  doorway  is  of  seven  bands.  The  first  band  is  decorated  with  stencilled  scrolls.  The  sec¬ 
ond  and  fourth  bands  carry  ganas  (cherubs)  dancing  or  playing  on  musical  instruments.  The 
third  one  carrying  mithunas  (couples)  is  treated  as  a  pilaster  with  a  circular  capital.  The 
fifth  band  is  embellished  with  stencilled  scrolls.  The  sixth  and  the  seventh  bands  forming 
the  bevelled  surround  of  the  doorway  show  incised  lotus  petals  and  wavy  scrollI3terminating 
in  a  figure  of  Naga.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  south  and  north  jambs  are  represented  Ganga 
and  Yamuna  standing  in  tribhang  a  under  a  canopy  of  lotus  leaves,  flanked  on  one  side  by 
two  female  attendants  carrying  full  vase  or  garland.  On  the  other  flank  of  the  river- 
goddesses  is  depicted  a  standing  door-keeper.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  surround  occurs  on 
each  side  a  four-armed  Naga  with  head  missing. 

The  lintel  depicts  centrally  an  image  of  four-armed  standing  Vishnu.  Vishnu  is  supported 
by  a  six-armed  crouching  atlas  blowing  sankha  (conch-shell).  The  niche  on  the  right  end 
shows  three-headed  and  four-armed  standing  Brahma,  and  that  on  the  left  end  displays 
four-armed  standing  Siva.  The  niches  flanking  Vishnu  harbour  Gajalakshmi  and  Sarasvati. 
Gajalakshmi  is  lustrated  by  a  pair  of  elephants,  while  Sarasvati  carries  vina  in  the  lower  pair 
of  hands  and  lotus  stalk  and  book  in  the  upper  pair.  The  row  of  niched  figures  is  capped  by 
a  kapota  which  is  surmounted  by  five  pediments. 

The  door-sill  shows  a  seated  goddess  in  the  niche  of  the  central  rectilinear  projection 
which  is  flanked  by  niches  representing  seated  Gajalakshmi  and  Sarasvati.  The  goddesses 
are  attended  by  female  chauri- bearers  and  couples.  Seated  figures  of  Siva-Parvati  occur  in 
the  two  and  niches  below  the  last  band.  The  door-sill  also  depicts  dancers  and  drummers  in 
the  recesses. 

Sanctum 

The  sanctum  cella  (10.5  ft.  wide)  has  a  paired  pilaster  in  each  corner,  while  its  entrance  has 
four  pilasters.  The  pilasters  have  plain  shafts  of  square  shape  decorated  with  pot-and- 
foliage  design  and  rest  on  an  ornate  base  and  socle.  They  show  a  plain  band  surmounted  by 
an  attic  section  also  decorated  with  pot-and-foliage  design.  All  of  them  carry  plain  brackets 
with  curved  profile  as  found  on  the  subsidiary  shrines  of  the  Lakshmana  temple.  The  brack¬ 
ets  support  an  ornate  beam  and  cornice  of  the  usual  design.  The  cornice  carries  a  ceiling, 
made  of  two  intersecting  squares.  The  soffit  of  the  upper  square  is  decorated  with  a  lotus 
in  low  relief.  The  plain  monotony  of  the  walls  is  relieved  by  a  framed  niche  each  on  the  north 
and  south. 

The  sanctum  enshrines  a  fine  image  of  four-armed  Vamana,  dwarf  incarnation  of  Vish¬ 
nu,  with  an  elaborate  frame.  Vamana  stands  erect  with  all  hands  broken.  He  has  curly  hair 
and  wears  torque,  necklace,  kaustubha-mani,  yajnopauita,  a  broader  upavita,  armlets  and 
anklets  and  is  draped  in  an  undergarment  fastened  by  jewelled  belt  with  loops  and  tassels. 
He  is  flanked  by  Chakrapurusha  carrying  chakra  on  the  proper  left  and  by  Sankhapurusha 
holding  sankha  on  the  right.  Lakshmi  stands  behind  Sankhapurusha,  Buddha  is  depicted 
seated  with  the  right  hand  in  the  earth-touching  attitude  below  Lakshmi,  while  behind 
Lakshmi  are  depicted  standing  Rama  and  seated  Vamana.  Behind  Chakrapurusha  is  de¬ 
picted  bearded  Garuda  carrying  serpent.  In  front  of  Garuda  is  figured  Kalki  riding  on  horse, 
while  behind  Garuda  are  depicted  standing  Balarama  carrying  wine-cup  and  seated 
Parasurama  carrying  axe.  Above  Garuda  is  seen  Narasimha,  while  above  Lakshmi  is  depict¬ 
ed  Bhu-Varaha.  Thus  we  have  all  the  ten  incarnations  on  the  frame,  to  wit,  Buddha, 
Vamana,  Rama  and  Varaha  on  the  proper  right  and  Kalki,  Parasurama,  Balarama  and 
Narasimha  on  the  proper  left  with  zoomorphic  representations  of  the  Fish  and  Tortoise  in¬ 
carnations  on  the  top.  On  the  pedestal  is  seen  a  Nagi  seated  on  a  tortoise,  flanked  by  adoring 
Nagas.  The  same  theme  flanked  by  two  water-gods  on  each  side  is  repeated  on  the  lower 
pedestal.  The  nimbus  is  flanked  on  the  right  by  seated  Brahma  and  on  the  left  by  seated 
Siva. 


13.  The  wavy  scroll  which  invariably  shows  an  anthropomorphic  Naga  below  may  represent  the  coils  of  the  scaly 
serpent. 


Ill 


Above:  Lakshmana  temple:  Sura-sundari  painting  on  the  wall. 
Right:  Lakshmana  temple:  Apsara  and  Nagi,  each  carrying  a  lotus  stalk. 
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JAVARI  TEMPLE 

This  temple,  dedicated  to  Vishnu,  stands  in  the  field  in  the  north-east  fringe  of  the  present 
village  of  Khajuraho  and  is  situated  about  a  furlong  south  of  the  Vamana  temple  and  the 
same  distance  east  of  the  Brahma  temple,  built  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ninora  Tal.  The 
clustering  of  these  V aishnava  temples  within  a  furlong  of  each  other  may  not  be  without  sig¬ 
nificance  for  the  ancient  scheme  of  town-planning. 

This  is  a  small,  well-proportioned  shrine  facing  east  and  consists  on  plan  of  a  sanctum 
without  ambulatory,  an  inconspicuous  vestibule,  a  mandapa  and  a  porch.  The  temple  is  a 
gem  of  architecture  and  is  remarkable  as  much  for  its  makara-torana  (ornate  entrance)  as 
for  the  slender  and  soaring  outline  of  its  sikhara. 

Its  sanctum  is  essentially  pancha-ratha  on  plan  as  well  as  in  elevation.  The  vestibule  is 
constricted,  while  the  maha-mandapa  is  conspicuous  by  absence.  It  has  a  small  mandapa 
and  a  porch  of  the  usual  type,  resting  on  dwarf  pillars.  In  its  general  plan  and  design  this 
temple  resembles  the  Chaturbhuja  temple  which  is  also  a  temple  without  ambulatory  and 
maha-mandapa  and  with  the  same  component  parts.  But  while  the  Chaturbhuja  is  indiffer¬ 
ently  preserved,  this  temple  is  almost  intact  (except  for  the  sanctum  sikhara  and  the  porch 
roof  which  are  considerably  restored)  and  is  indeed  the  smallest  among  the  finer  class  of 
Khajuraho  temples. 

This  is  unique  among  the  Khajuraho  temples  in  showing  two  significant  architectural 
features.  The  crowning  mouldings  of  its  jangha  show  a  pillar-capital,  and  a  kapota  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  fairly  prominent  curved  eave-cornice  which  is  characteristic  of  the  contempo¬ 
rary  Paramara  temples.  Secondly  the  gods  on  the  lower  row  of  the  jangha  are  placed  here 
in  a  niche  which  is  framed  by  circular  pilasters  crowned  by  a  diamond  and  often  canopied 
by  a  tor  ana  arch.  This  feature  is  also  found  on  such  contemporary  monuments  as  the 
Udayesvara  temple  at  Udaipur  (A.D.  1080)  and  the  larger  Sas-bahu  temple  at  Gwalior  (A.D. 
1093)  belonging  to  other  Central  Indian  dynasties.  On  the  evidence  of  sculptural  and  archi¬ 
tectural  style  this  temple  is  datable  between  A.D.  1075  to  1100. 

Jagati  (Platform) 

This  temple  rests  on  a  lofty  (11  ft.  high)  jagati  (platform)  showing  a  conspicuous  offset 
almost  in  the  middle.  The  faces  of  the  platform  are  completely  restored. 

Basement 

The  temple  has  a  high  basement  as  well.  The  plinth  standing  on  a  plain  foundation  course 
comprises  three  mouldings.  Above  the  plinth  rises  the  socle  comprising  four  mouldings  ter¬ 
minating  with  the  kapota- hood.  Above  the  kapota  stands  the  podium  displaying  the  five 
usual  mouldings  ending  with  the  kapota- hood.  The  kumbha  (pot  moulding)  is  decorated 
with  niches,  containing  images  on  the  cardinal  projections  and  diamonds  on  the  remaining 
projections  and  is  further  embellished  with  a  band  of  rosettes. 

The  kapota  crowning  the  basement  marks  the  plinth  level.  The  porch  and  the  mandapa 
bear  from  this  level  upwards  the  usual  balustrade  mouldings  which  are  made  taller  by  the 
inclusion  in  their  midst  of  a  kapota  and  a  band  of  kirttimukhas. 

Jangha  (Wall) 

The  jangha  displays  three  sculptural  rows.  The  two  lower  rows  contain  sculptures  of  the 
same  size  representing  gods  and  goddesses.  Dikpalas  and  nymphs  occur  on  the  projections 
and  mythical  lions  in  the  recesses  of  the  first  row  and  amorous  couples  in  those  of  the  middle 
row.  The  top  row  contains  smaller  sculptures  representing  a  vigorous  band  of  flying  angels 
on  the  projections  and  angel  couples  in  the  recesses.  The  angels  are  represented  as  hovering 
and  carrying  garlands  or  weapons  or  musical  instruments.  The  two  separating  mouldings 
consist  of  a  pattika  decorated  with  rosettes  or  diamonds  and  surmounted  by  a  projecting 
astragal.  The  surmounting  mouldings  comprise  a  pillar-capital,  a  kapota,  and  eave-cornice 
and  again  a  kapota.  It  is  above  this  kapota  that  the  sikhara  starts. 

The  cardinal  projections  of  the  jangha  show  framed  niches  containing  images  in  the  two 
lower  rows  while  the  top  row  shows  an  elegant  model  of  a  balconied  window  with  six  human 
figures  peeping  out  of  the  window. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  this  temple  is  that  the  gods  of  the  lower  row  of  the  jangha  are 
placed  in  a  niche  framed  by  circular  pilasters  canopied  by  a  forana-arch,  as  on  the 
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Udayesvara  temple  at  Udaipur. 

Sikhara 

The  sikhara  is  essentially  of  the  pancha-ratha  variety.  Though  heavily  restored,  it  is  clear 
that  the  core  spire  had  seven  storeys  marked  by  six  angle-ama/a/ms  of  a  circular  section 
capped  by  kapota.  From  the  surviving  portion  it  is  seen  that  the  sikhara  was  entirely  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  mesh  of  chaitya- arches. 

The  sikhara  has  only  one  leaning  half-spire  on  the  central  projection  and  only  one 
spirelet  each  on  the  two  remaining  projections.  Like  the  central  ratha  the  corner  rathas  also 
project  beyond  the  shoulder  course.  The  sikhara  displays  the  usual  crowning  members. 

Roof  of  the  vestibule 

The  roof  rises  in  three  tiers.  The  lowest  tier  consists  of  a  niche  surmounted  by  a  pediment 
addorsed  to  a  miniature  pyramidal  rooflet.  The  middle  tier  consists  of  two  rows  of  niches 
(the  upper  row  seen  only  in  the  front  or  east  face)  capped  by  a  series  of  pediments.  The  top 
tier  shows  the  usual  gable  surmounted  by  a  lion  figure  crowning  the  front  antefix. 

Roof  of  the  mandapa 

The  mandapa  roof  is  a  tall  pyramidal  pile  consisting  of  a  large  crowning  bell-member  with 
a  pair  of  progressively  smaller  bell-rooflets  on  each  lateral  side  and  a  still  smaller  bell-rooflet 
on  the  east  and  the  west. 

The  roof  starts  with  the  usual  row  of  niches  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  miniature  pyrami¬ 
dal  rooflet  and  surmounted  centrally  by  two  ascending  rows  of  pediments.  The  pediments 
are  flanked  on  each  side  by  two  ascending  pairs  of  miniature  pyramidal  rooflets.  The  north- 
south  axis  runs  across  the  pediments  through  the  two  bell-rooflets  leading  towards  the 
crowning  bell-member. 

Roof  of  the  entrance  porch 

The  roof  of  the  porch  is  similar  in  design  and  appearance  to  that  of  the  mandapa  but  smaller 
in  size.  The  central  bell-member  here  is  clustered  round  by  four  smaller  bell-rooflets,  one  in 
each  cardinal  point  so  that  the  skyline  shows  from  each  side  a  central  peak  clustered  by  two 
smaller  peaks. 

Interior:  Makara-torana  (Ornate  entrance) 

The  temple  is  entered  through  an  ornate  arch  of  four  loops.  The  junctions  of  the  loops  are 
decorated  with  pinecones,  while  the  loops  themselves  are  embellished  with  lotus  scrolls  and 
a  frieze  of  angels  or  angel  couples,  dancing  or  carrying  garlands  or  brandishing  weapons  or 
playing  on  musical  instruments.  Each  junction  of  the  loops  is  crowned  by  a  kirttimukha,  the 
central  one  being  larger.  Seated  Lakshmi-Narayana  is  represented  in  a  niche  on  the  proper 
right  and  seated  Siva-Parvati  on  the  left  of  the  terminal  crocodiles  on  the  exterior  face, 
while  on  the  inner  face  are  seen  seated  figures  of  Siva-Parvati  in  niches  on  both  sides. 

Entrance  porch 

The  porch  has  four  dwarf  pillars  of  square  section  with  cardinal  projections.  They  are  deco¬ 
rated  with  stencilled  scrolls  and  pot-and-foliage  design  and  carry  a  square  capital  surmount¬ 
ed  by  atlantean  brackets.  The  brackets  carry  a  beam  decorated  with  stencilled  scrolls,  a 
band  of  kirttimukhas  and  a  running  frieze  representing  a  procession  of  dancers,  musicians, 
and  devotees.  On  the  east,  west  and  south  sides  are  seen  spirited  bands  of  singing  and  danc¬ 
ing  ganas  (cherubs)  led  by  Ganesa,  while  the  north  side  depicts  two  elephants  in  the  centre, 
flanked  by  a  procession  of  singing  and  dancing  devotees.  Atop  the  frieze  is  a  cornice  embel¬ 
lished  with  lotus  petals,  rosettes,  and  diamonds.  The  cornice  supports  a  square  ceiling  dis¬ 
playing  five  multi-cusped  flowers  of  three  tiers  each,  the  central  flower  being  on  a  higher 
level.  The  interspace  between  the  cusps  is  filled  with  kirttimukhas,  there  being  in  all  eight 
kirttimukhas.  The  cusps  originally  had  pendants  but  these  are  all  missing  now. 

Mandapa 

The  mandapa  is  supported  by  eight  pillars  and  pilasters.  While  all  other  pillars  and  pilasters 
are  of  the  same  shape  as  those  of  the  porch,  two  pillars  on  the  east,  cut  up  by  the  asanapatta 
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Above:  Kandariya  Mahadeva  temple:  Sura-sundari  applying  vermilion. 

Left :  Pair  of  sura-sundaris,  one  playing  on  flute  and  the  other  rinsing  wet  plaits  of  hair, 
the  fallen  drops  being  picked  up  by  the  pearl-greedy  goose. 
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into  upper  and  lower  sections,  rest  on  an  octagonal  base  carrying  a  plain  shaft  which  is  oc¬ 
tagonal  below,  sixteen-sided  in  the  middle  and  circular  above.  Its  octagonal  base  shows 
chamfered  facets  in  the  four  corners  like  those  of  the  vestibule  pillars  of  the  Kandariya  tem¬ 
ple.  The  brackets  and  the  beams  are  identically  decorated  with  those  of  the  porch.  But  the 
ceiling  here  shows  nine  multi-cusped  flowers  of  similar  design  instead  of  five  with  twelve 
kirttimukhas  instead  of  eight.  Only  one  flower  has  now  preserved  the  central  pendant  which 
resembles  a  pinecone.  The  architraves  of  the  mandapa  show  friezes  of  dancers  and  musi¬ 
cians  flanking  either  Ganesa  or  Kubera  in  the  middle.  The  architraves  of  both  the  transepts 
of  the  mandapa  also  bear  similar  friezes. 

Doorway  of  sanctum 

The  doorway  of  the  sanctum  has  five  bands.  The  first  band  shows  dancers  and  musicians, 
the  second  and  fourth  show  ganas  (cherubs)  and  the  third  band  which  is  treated  as  a  pilaster 
displays  couples.  The  fifth  band  forming  the  bevelled  surround  of  the  doorway  shows  wavy 
scrolls  in  bold  relief  terminating  in  a  Naga  figure.  The  lintel  represents  centrally  four-armed 
seated  Vishnu  in  a  niche  which  is  supported  by  a  four-armed  atlas.  The  niches  on  the  proper 
right  and  left  respectively  depict  four-armed  seated  Brahma  and  Siva.  The  Nine  Planets  are 
also  carved  on  the  lintel.  Ganga  is  represented  on  the  right  and  Yamuna  on  the  left  jambs. 
They  are  both  flanked  on  the  inner  face  of  the  jambs  by  a  female  attendant  carrying  a  water- 
jar.  Ganga  is  also  flanked  by  a  dwarf  female  umbrella-bearer.  Both  the  river-goddesses  are 
flanked  on  the  outer  side  by  a  door-keeper  carrying  a  mace. 

The  door-sill  shows  in  the  central  projection  a  niche  representing  a  Naga  flanked  by  fig¬ 
ures  of  Kubera  in  the  flanking  niches.  The  niches  below  Ganga  and  Yamuna  figures  show 
representations  of  Sarasvati  and  Lakshmi.  The  recesses  flanking  the  central  projection  de¬ 
pict  four  water-divinities,  each  riding  on  a  crocodile  and  carrying  a  water-jar. 

There  is  also  an  outer  door-frame  of  which  only  the  proper  right  jamb  has  survived,  de¬ 
picting  a  standing  goddess  in  the  lower  part  and  ganas  (cherubs)  dancing  and  playing  on 
musical  instruments  above.  The  pilasters  flanking  the  sanctum  doorway  show  each  a  stand¬ 
ing  four-armed  door-keeper  in  the  lower  portion. 

Sanctum 

The  sanctum  is  supported  on  four  paired  pilasters,  one  in  each  corner.  They  are  adorned 
with  pot-and-foliage  in  the  upper  and  lower  sections  and  carry  a  plain  capital  and  brackets 
of  plain  curved  profile.  The  brackets  support  beam  and  cornice  of  the  usual  design.  The  cor¬ 
nice  carries  a  square  ceiling  consisting  of  two  intersecting  squares,  the  top  one  decorated 
with  a  lotus  in  relief  in  the  centre. 

The  main  image  enshrined  in  the  sanctum  stands  on  a  2  ft.  high  moulded  pedestal  and 
has  an  elaborate  frame  crowned  by  a  makara-torana.  It  represents  four-armed  Vishnu 
standing  erect  with  the  head  and  the  hands  broken.  Vishnu  wears  torque,  necklace, 
kaustubha-mani,  yajnopauita,  armlets,  garland  and  anklets  and  is  draped  in  a  scarf  and  un¬ 
dergarment  fastened  by  a  jewelled  belt  with  double  loops  and  tassels.  The  god  is  flanked  on 
each  side  by  an  attendant  wearing  kirita-mukuta.  Behind  the  proper  left  attendant  stands 
Garuda  who  is  shown  with  whiskers  and  raised  curls,  and  with  the  right  hand  held  up  in  the 
praising  attitude.  On  the  corresponding  right  side  is  represented  Lakshmi  carrying  lotus.  A 
mutilated  figure  of  Nagi  flanked  by  two  adoring  Nagas  is  seen  on  the  pedestal.  The  ten  in¬ 
carnations  of  Vishnu  are  represented  on  the  frame.  Thus  on  the  right  side  is  depicted  the 
fish  in  the  zoomorphic  form  above  Lakshmi.  Behind  Lakshmi  is  seen  Rama,  while  behind 
Garuda  is  carved  Balarama.  Varaha  is  represented  behind  the  upper  right  hand  and 
Narasimha  behind  the  upper  left  hand  of  Vishnu.  The  tortoise  is  represented  in  the 
zoomorphic  form  above  Garuda,  while  below  Garuda  is  figured  Kalki  riding  a  horse.  The 
two  seated  figures  in  front  of  Lakshmi  may  also  represent  Vishnu’s  incarnations,  like  the 
seated  figure  below  Balarama,  but  these  are  too  mutilated  to  be  identified.  The  nimbus  is 
crowned  by  Yogasana  Vishnu.  On  a  slightly  lower  level  is  figured  three-headed  and  four¬ 
armed  Brahma  on  the  right  and  four-armed  Siva  on  the  left.  The  outer  frame  displays  nine 
different  forms  of  Vishnu,  each  seated  in  lalitasana  and  carrying  different  combinations  of 
t  he  four  attributes.  One  of  these  occurs  in  the  top  centre,  and  four  each  are  represented  on 
the  sides.  The  base  of  the  outer  frame  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  four-armed  attendant  with 
head  and  hands  broken.  On  the  proper  left  of  the  outer  frame  is  represented  a  unique  figure 
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of  a  goddess  carrying  sankha  (conch-shell)  in  one  of  the  hands,  probably  representing  the 
consort  of  Sankha-purusha.  She  is  surmounted  by  a  seated  figure  of  Sarasvati.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  figures  on  the  proper  right  are  broken.  This  image  is  stylistically  similar  to  the 
main  image  enshrined  in  the  Lakshmana  temple. 

GHANTAI  TEMPLE 

To  the  south-east  of  the  Khajuraho  village  is  situated  the  fragmentary  shell  of  a  Jaina  tem¬ 
ple  known  as  the  Ghantai  and  a  little  farther  away  is  a  group  of  Jaina  temples  enclosed  with¬ 
in  a  modern  compound-wall.  The  group  comprises  the  Parsvanatha,  Adinatha  and 
Santinatha  temples,  besides  numerous  modern  shrines.  Some  of  the  latter  stand  on  the 
ruins  of  older  ones,  while  most  of  them  are  lately  built  of  old  material  and  display  old  images. 
Numerous  ancient  Jaina  sculptures,  some  of  them  inscribed,  are  built  into  the  compound- 
wall.  The  temple  of  Santinatha,  which  is  now  the  principal  place  of  Jaina  worship,  en¬ 
shrines  a  colossal  (14.5  ft.  high)  image  of  Adinatha,  on  the  pedestal  of  which  is  engraved  a 
dedicatory  inscription  dated  A.D.  1027-28.  Drastically  renovated,  this  temple  has  an  old  nu¬ 
cleus  within  an  enclosure  of  shrine-cells  (devakulikas),  typical  of  medieval  Jaina  architec¬ 
ture,  and  displays  many  ancient  sculptures  of  which  one  representing  Jaina’s  parents  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  artistic  quality. 

The  Ghantai  temple  is  locally  so  called  on  account  of  the  chain-and-bell  (ghanta)  motifs 
prominently  carved  on  its  tall  conspicuous  pillars,  which  are  among  the  finest  ones  of  medi¬ 
eval  India,  remarkable  for  their  stately  form,  bold  ornamentation  and  classical  dignity.  Fac¬ 
ing  east,  the  extant  shell  shows  that  the  temple  was  essentially  of  the  same  design  as  the 
Parsvanatha  temple,  but  grander  in  conception  and  nearly  twice  as  large  in  dimensions.  All 
that  has  survived  is  the  entrance  porch  and  the  maha-mandapa,  each  resting  on  four  pillars 
and  supporting  a  flat  but  ornate  ceiling.  The  maha-mandapa,  like  that  of  the  Parsvanatha, 
is  entered  through  an  elaborate  doorway  and  was  originally  enclosed  by  a  solid  wall,  of  which 
only  a  few  supporting  pilasters  have  survived;  these  pilasters  are  severely  plain  except  for 
a  simple  design  of  conventional  pot-and-foliage.  Together  with  the  enclosing-walls,  the  two 
most  important  constituents  of  the  temple  plan,  viz.  the  vestibule  and  sanctum,  are  com¬ 
pletely  lost.  Further,  the  missing  roof  of  the  surviving  building  is  now  replaced  by  a  flat  roof, 
leaving  the  structure  as  a  curious  but  attractive  fragment  of  architecture. 

The  similarity  of  plan  and  design  between  this  and  the  Parsvanatha  indicates  that  the 
two  temples  cannot  be  far  removed  in  date  from  each  other.  Of  the  two  the  Ghantai  is  larger 
and  slightly  more  evolved  and  consequently  a  little  later.  This  is  also  attested  by  the  more 
conventional  and  later  art  of  its  carvings  and  surviving  sculptures.  Of  the  two  graffiti  on  the 
structure,  the  one  reading  svasti  sri-sadhu-Palhah  is  a  late  pilgrim-record  engraved  in  the 
Nagari  script  of  circa  twelfth  century,  but  the  other,  reading  Nemichandah  is  datable  to  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century,  to  which  this  building  is  assignable  also  on  grounds  of  sculptural 
and  architectural  styles. 

From  the  find  near  this  temple  of  an  inscribed  Buddha  image  (the  only  Buddhist  image 
found  at  Khajuraho,  now  exhibited  in  the  local  museum),  Cunningham  originally  regarded 
this  as  a  Buddhist  shrine,  but  later  on  discarded  this  view  in  favour  of  a  Jaina  attribution 
which  is  now  unanimously  accepted.  Like  all  other  local  Jaina  temples,  the  Ghantai  was  also 
dedicated  to  the  Digambara  sect.  This  is  proved  by  the  sixteen  auspicious  symbols  (as 
against  fourteen  of  the  Svetambara  tradition)  represented  on  the  door-lintel  as  well  as  by 
the  numerous  nude  Jina  images  excavated  by  Cunningham  in  and  around  this  structure,14 
which  included  a  fragmentary  sculpture  of  Adinatha  bearing  an  inscription  dated  Vikrama 
year  1142  (A.D.  1085),  also  in  the  local  museum. 

The  temple  has  apparently  no  jagati  (platform).  But  as  all  the  Khajuraho  temples  are  in¬ 
variably  reared  up  on  a  jagati,  the  jagati  here  is  probably  hidden  under  debris. 

The  socle  visible  above  the  ground,  consists  of  two  plain  courses  surmounted  by  four 
mouldings  ending  with  pattika  decorated  with  stencilled  heart-shaped  leaves.  The  top  of  the 
pattika  marks  the  plinth-level. 

The  entrance  porch  has  four  pillars,  which  stand  on  an  ornate  base  with  the  usual  mould¬ 
ings,  resting  on  an  octagonal  socle,  decorated  with  rosettes,  stencilled  scrolls  and  lotus  pet¬ 
als.  The  shaft  is  octagonal  below,  sixteen-sided  in  the  middle  and  circular  above.  The 

14.  Alexander  Cunningham,  Archaeological  Survey  of  India  Report  II,  Simla,  1871,  p.  43. 
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sixteen-sided  section  is  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  projecting  band  decorated  with  inter¬ 
locking  loops  of  garlands  issuing  from  the  mouths  of  kirttimukhas,  the  loops  enclosing 
V idyadharas  represented  as  adoring  or  carrying  garlands  or  playing  on  musical  instruments. 
From  this  band  issues  a  lamp-stand  projection  with  an  atlas  on  the  soffit.  Plain  projections 
for  lamp-stand  also  issue  from  the  base  of  each  of  the  four  pillars.  The  circular  section  of  the 
shaft  carries  four  projecting  bands,  of  which  the  lowest  is  circular  and  elaborately  decorated 
with  large  garland-loops,  and  long  chain-and-bell  pattern  flanked  by  garlands  and  stream¬ 
ers,  suspended  from  the  mouths  of  kirttimukhas.  The  garland-loops  are  bisected  by  a  bunch 
of  lotus  stalks  issuing  from  a  thick  stem  and  enclose  angels,  ascetics,  couples  and  mythical 
lions.  The  second  band  is  octagonal  and  shows  smaller  garland-loops  issuing  from 
kirttimukhas  having  a  pair  of  mythical  lions  with  riders  in  each  loop.  The  third  band  is  cir¬ 
cular  and  shows  two  varieties,  one  adorned  with  stencilled  scrolls  and  the  other  with  either 
rosettes  or  triangles  and  showing  four  projecting  atlantean  brackets  of  a  small  size  for  the 
reception  of  ornamental  female  struts.  The  fourth  or  top  band  again  shows  two  varieties, 
one  of  them  being  a  circular  band  of  heads  and  the  other  consisting  of  two  octagonal 
pattikas,  the  lower  decorated  with  garland-loops  enclosing  half  lotus  flowers  and  the  upper 
decorated  with  rosettes.  The  shaft  is  surmounted  by  a  circular  capital.  The  capital  carries 
atlantean  brackets  with  adoring  Nagas  in  between.  All  the  atlas  figures  are  pierced  with 
sockets  in  their  bellies  for  the  reception  of  female  struts.  The  brackets  carry  a  beam  with 
three  offsets  is  which  the  lower  two  are  decorated  with  lotus  scrolls  and  kirttimukhas,  while 
the  top  offset  is  left  plain.  The  beam  carries  a  frieze  of  processional  scenes  representing 
mostly  devotees,  musicians  and  dancers,  sometimes  accompanied  by  processional  ele¬ 
phants.  On  the  north  and  south  sides  a  Jina  figure  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  frieze.  Above 
the  frieze  rests  an  ornate  but  flat  square  ceiling  divided  into  ornamental  rectangular  panels, 
with  borders  decorated  with  lotus  flowers  in  relief.  The  outer  row  of  panels  shows  dancers 
and  musicians  flanked  by  couples,  while  the  inner  row  is  decorated  with  stencilled  scrolls. 
In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  a  space  of  about  3  ft.  square  is  decorated  with  three  courses  of 
coffered  cusps. 

The  porch  leads  to  the  maha-mandapa  which  must  have  been  enclosed  by  walls.  This 
maha-mandapa,  however,  differs  from  that  of  the  Parsvanatha  temple  in  showing  a  trans¬ 
verse  row  of  three  bays  in  front.  The  ceilings  of  these  bays,  now  quite  plain,  may  have  been 
decorated  originally.  The  central  bay,  which  is  larger  than  the  side  ones,  is  formed  by  the 
two  western  pillars  of  the  porch  and  two  pilasters  flanking  the  doorway  of  the  maha¬ 
mandapa  which  show  at  the  base  two-armed  door-keepers  facing  each  other.  The  door¬ 
keepers  wear  karanda-mukuta  and  carry  a  gada.  Behind  each  door-keeper  is  represented  a 
quadruped  resembling  a  lion.  The  pilasters  are  of  square  section  with  cardinal  projections 
but  quite  plain  except  for  a  conventional  pot-and-foliage  carved  in  the  lower  and  upper  por¬ 
tions  of  the  shaft.  Their  bases  show  the  usual  mouldings.  The  shafts  carry  a  short  attic  sec¬ 
tion  surmounted  by  a  plain  capital  which  supports  brackets  of  sharply-curved  profile  with 
a  volute.  The  brackets  carry  a  beam  decorated  with  stencilled  scrolls  and  a  band  of 
kirttimukhas.  The  beam  supports  a  plain  cornice  surmounted  by  a  register  of  triangular 
frills.  As  this  beam  is  decorated  only  in  the  middle  section,  leaving  the  ends  (made  of  differ¬ 
ent  stones)  plain,  the  side  bays  were  obviously  intended  to  be  covered  up  by  walls.  This  is 
also  attested  by  the  absolutely  plain  pilasters  at  the  ends,  which  are  made  of  sandstone  of 
a  variant  (pale-yellow)  shade.  These  stand  on  ornate  bases  and  carry  attic  section,  capital 
and  brackets  which  are  identical  in  design  with  those  of  the  pilasters  carrying  the  figures  of 
door-keepers. 

The  pilasters  behind  the  doorway  are  made  of  granite  but  they  rest  on  sandstone  bases. 
In  one  case,  however,  the  socle  is  also  of  granite.  As  the  design  of  the  two  granite  pilasters 
is  slightly  different,  it  is  likely  that  these  are  late  additions. 

The  doorway  of  the  maha-mandapa  shows  seven  bands.  The  first  band  is  decorated  with 
rosettes,  the  second  and  sixth  with  mythical  lions,  the  third  and  fifth  with  ganas  (cherubs) 
dancing  or  playing  on  musical  instruments,  and  the  fourth  is  treated  as  a  pilaster.  The  sev¬ 
enth  band  forming  the  bevelled  surround  of  the  doorway  is  decorated  with  wavy  scrolls  and 
is  flanked  by  a  vertical  frieze  showing  ganas  (cherubs)  dancing  or  playing  on  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  The  first  three  bands  are  carried  up,  and  the  fourth  or  the  pilaster  bands  support  a 
lintel  showing  centrally  an  image  of  eight-armed  Chakresvari  seated  on  Garuda. 
Chakresvari  carries  fruit,  arrow,  four  chakras  (wheels),  bow  and  conch-shell.  The  niches  on 
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the  proper  right  and  left  ends  show  seated  Jina  figures.  The  intervening  space  on  the  lintel 
shows  seated  representations  of  the  Nine  Planets  on  the  proper  right  and  eight  identical  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  proper  left,  of  two-armed  bull-headed  seated  gods,  carrying  abhaya  (hand- 
gesture  of  protection)  and  water-vessel,  who  appear  to  be  the  Ashtavasus.  The  upper  frieze 
of  the  lintel  depicts  the  sixteen  auspicious  symbols  seen  in  the  dream  by  Jina’s  mother  at 
the  time  of  conception.  The  symbols  are  placed  on  lotus  leaves  and  consist  of  (1)  Airavata 
or  white  elephant,  (2)  bull,  (3)  rampant  lion,  (4)  Sri-devi,  (5)  garland  enclosing  a 
kirttimukha,  (6)  the  full  moon  with  hare  shown  in  the  middle,  (7)  the  rising  sun  represent¬ 
ing  the  sun-god  in  the  middle,  (8)  a  pair  of  fish,  (9)  a  pair  of  jars,  (10)  a  tank  with  tortoise, 
(11)  agitated  sea,  (12)  a  lion-throne,  (13)  vimana  (celestial  mansion),  (14)  Naga  couple  seat¬ 
ed  in  a  pavilion,  (15)  heaps  of  jewels,  and  (16)  seated  Agni  (fire-god)  with  flames  issuing 
from  his  shoulders.  The  three  niches  of  the  lintels  are  surmounted  by  pediments  addorsed 
to  pyramidal  rooflets.  The  base  of  the  doorway  shows  the  usual  river-goddesses,  Ganga  on 
the  proper  right  and  Yamuna  on  the  left  flanked  by  a  female  c kauri- bearer.  On  the  inner 
face  of  each  door-jamb  is  represented  a  door-keeper  carrying  lotus  flower  and  gada  (mace). 
A  door-keeper  carrying  mace  and  wearing  kirita-mukuta  occurs  also  below  the  surround  of 
the  doorway.  The  door-sill  shows  lotus  scrolls  in  the  middle  projection,  flanked  on  each  side 
by  a  two-armed  figure  of  Sarasvati.  The  flanking  recesses  show  six  water-divinities,  each 
seated  on  a  crocodile  and  carrying  a  water-jar.  Below  the  river-goddesses  occur  lions  pounc¬ 
ing  on  elephants,  while  below  the  outer  door-keepers  are  depicted  scenes  of  dance  and 
music. 

The  central  ceiling  of  the  maha-mandapa  is  carried  on  a  bay  of  four  pillars,  which  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  porch.  They  carry  a  plain  beam  surmounted  by  three  architraves,  the 
first  decorated  with  intersecting  loops,  the  second  embellished  with  triangles  and  the  third 
left  plain.  Above  the  last  rests  a  flat  ceiling  decorated  with  lotus  flower  in  the  middle  en¬ 
closed  by  a  square  compartment  with  three  borders.  While  the  inner  side  of  the  eastern 
beam  is  quite  plain,  the  outer  side  is  decorated  with  stencilled  scrolls,  flying  angel  couples 
flanking  a  seated  Tirthankara  in  the  middle,  a  band  of  heart-shaped  leaves  and  a  cornice  of 
lotus  petals. 

The  pillars  of  the  maha-mandapa  show  three  brackets  for  keeping  lamps.  The  top  brack¬ 
ets,  which  project  diagonally  are  carved  with  lotus  petals,  the  middle  ones  show  atlas  figures 
and  the  bottom  ones  are  plain. 

PARSVANATHA  TEMPLE 

Of  all  the  local  Jaina  temples,  the  Parsvanatha  is  the  best  preserved  and  indeed  one  of  the 
finest  temples  of  Khajuraho.  On  the  basis  of  sculptural,  architectural  and  inscriptional  evi¬ 
dence  the  Parsvanatha  temple  appears  to  have  been  a  close  successor  of  the  Lakshmana. 
While  the  Lakshmana  was  built  by  king  Yasovarman,  the  Parsvanatha  was  constructed  by 
one  Pahila  who  was  'honoured  by  the  king  Dhanga’,  the  son  and  successor  of  Yasovarman. 
The  two  relevant  inscriptions,  the  sources  of  this  information,  however,  were  both  engraved 
in  the  reign  of  king  Dhanga  and  bear  the  same  date,  viz.  Vikrama  year  1011  (A.D.  953-54). 
From  the  marked  palaeographical  difference  between  the  two  inscriptions  Kielhorn  rightly 
concluded  that  the  inscription  on  the  Parsvanatha  temple  was  re-engraved  copy  of  a  lost 
original  record15.  The  developed  Nagari  script  of  this  inscription  leaves  little  doubt  that  it 
was  re-engraved  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century.  The  same  temple,  however,  has  nu¬ 
merous  earlier  pilgrim-records,  which  roughly  date  from  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the 
temple  and  which  are  plausibly  assignable  to  circa  A.D.  950-1000  on  grounds  of 
palaeography. 

The  inscriptional  evidence  is  supported  by  numerous  affinities  of  architectural  and 
sculptural  styles  of  the  Parsvanatha  with  the  Lakshmana,  which  may  be  enumerated  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  Parsvanatha  resembles  the  Lakshmana  in  showing  a  band  of  projecting  ele¬ 
phants  on  the  basement  of  the  entrance  porch.  In  fact,  the  only  other  local  temple  to  display 
such  a  band  is  the  Nandi  shrine  attached  to  the  Visvanatha  temple,  which  immediately  fol¬ 
lows  this  temple  in  date. 

(2)  The  doorways  of  the  Lakshmana  and  Parsvanatha  are  strikingly  similar  inasmuch 


15.  Epigrciphia  Indica,  I  (1892),  pp.  135-36. 
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Left  and  above:  Ghantai  temple:  Pillar  embellishment  showing  festoons  of  jingle-bells  enclosing  Gandharvas  (divine  ministrels). 


as  the  sculptures  of  the  river-goddesses  are  bold  and  the  Naga-figures  are  absent  below  the 
relief-scrolls  resembling  Naga-coils  on  the  surround  of  the  doorway. 

(3)  A  frieze  of  heart-shaped  foliage  on  the  basement  is  peculiar  to  the  Lakshmana, 
Parsvanatha  and  Ghantai. 

(4)  Short  udgamas  or  pediments  of  chaity a- arches  in  place  of  figures  on  the  upper  row 
of  the  jangha  (wall)  are  confined  to  the  subsidiary  shrines  of  the  Lakshmana  and 
Parsvanatha  temples. 

(5)  Despite  its  Jaina  dedication,  the  Parsvanatha  bears  a  significant  kinship  to  the 
Lakshmana  in  displaying  among  its  sculptures  a  predominance  of  Vaishnava  themes,  which 
include  such  uncommon  representations  as  Sankha-purusha,  Parasurama,  Balarama  with 
Revati  and  a  group  of  Rama,  Sita  and  Hanuman,  in  addition  to  diverse  forms  of  Vishnu.  Be¬ 
sides  the  Lakshmana,  this  is  the  only  temple  at  Khajuraho  which  depicts  scenes  from  the 
Krishna- lila.  In  fact,  the  representations  of  the  Krishnayana-episode  of  Yamalarjuna  on 
the  two  temples  are  so  alike  as  to  suggest  an  identical  authorship. 

(6)  The  type  of  the  Sura-sundari  with  broad  hips  represented  as  facing  front  with  the  legs 
placed  across  each  other  is  peculiar  to  these  two  temples. 

(7)  Lastly,  the  sculptures  of  this  temple  approximate  those  of  the  Lakshmana  in  volumi¬ 
nous  modelling  and  general  treatment,  including  the  style  of  head-dress,  though  some  fig¬ 
ures  here  show  a  better  proportion  and  poise,  anticipating  the  most  elegant  and  proportion¬ 
ate  figures  of  the  Visvanatha  temple. 

Thus  the  affinity  in  sculptural  style  and  theme  between  the  Parsvanatha  and 
Lakshmana  temples  definitely  indicates  their  chronological  propinquity.  Architecturally, 
however,  the  Parsvanatha  shows  some  advance  over  the  Lakshmana  temple  in  the  form  and 
design  of  the  sikhara.  Lhilike  the  Lakshmana,  which  has  only  one  row  of  urah-sringas  (lean¬ 
ing  half-spires)  and  two  rows  of  karna-sringas  (corner  spirelets),  this  temple  shows  two 
rows  of  the  former  and  three  rows  of  the  latter.  Further,  while  the  Lakshmana  is  girdled 
round  by  two  rows  of  sculptural  bands,  this  temple  carries  three  rows  of  them,  the  top  row 
showing  figures  of  flying  Vidyadharas  (angles)  and  their  couples.  The  Vidyadhara  figures 
represented  in  a  slightly  modified  form  in  the  top  row  constitute  a  characteristic  of  the  later 
temples  of  Khajuraho  and  first  make  their  appearance  on  the  Parsvanatha.  Being  similar 
to  the  Lakshmana  generally  but  slightly  more  advanced  in  a  few  details,  the  Parsvanatha 
temple  should  be  a  close  successor  to  the  Lakshmana  in  the  date  of  construction.  If  the 
Lakshmana  is  datable  to  circa  930-50  during  the  later  part  of  Yasovarman’s  reign,  the 
Parsvanatha  may  be  attributed  to  circa  950-70  during  the  early  part  of  Dhanga’s  reign. 

This  temple  is  distinguished  by  a  few  individual  features  of  plan  and  design  and  is  re¬ 
markable  in  several  respects.  Although  it  is  a  temple  with  ambulatory,  the  transepts  with 
the  balconied  windows  which  characterize  such  local  temples  are  absent  here.  The  temple 
is  oblong  on  plan  with  an  axial  projection  on  each  of  the  two  shorter  sides.  The  projection 
on  the  east  constitutes  the  entrance  porch  (mukha-mandapa),  while  that  on  the  west  con¬ 
sists  of  a  shrine  attached  to  the  back  of  the  sanctum,  which  is  indeed  a  novel  feature. 

The  temple  is  entered  through  a  small  but  elaborately  carved  entrance  porch  of  one  bay 
and  internally  consists  of  a  mandapa  (hall),  vestibule  and  sanctum,  the  whole  enclosed 
within  a  rectangular  hall.  The  wall  of  the  hall  is  relieved  internally  by  pilasters  and  external¬ 
ly  by  sculptural  bands,  besides  latticed  windows  which  admit  diffused  light  into  the  interior. 
These  windows  are  too  inobtrusive  to  disturb  the  sculptural  scheme  of  the  external  orna¬ 
mentation.  The  facades  have  a  series  of  shallow  projections  punctuated  by  narrow  recesses. 
These  projections  and  recesses  carry  three  elegant  bands  of  sculptures  on  the  jangha  (wall). 
Those  on  the  lower  row  are  the  largest  and  show  figures  of  gods,  goddesses  and  Sura- 
sundaris  (nymphs)  on  the  projections  and  uyalas  (mythical  lions)  in  the  recesses.  The  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  two  upper  rows  gradually  diminish  in  size,  those  on  the  middle  row  displaying 
divine  couples  and  those  on  the  top  row  mainly  Vidyadhara  couples  on  the  projections  as 
well  as  in  the  recesses.  Despite  these  projections  and  recesses  relieved  by  three  sculptural 
bands  of  exquisite  finish  and  grace,  the  temple-facade  below  the  level  of  the  sikhara  produc¬ 
es  the  monotonous  effect  of  a  solid  massive  wall,  and  one  misses  here  the  effective  architec¬ 
tural  relief  and  shadows  provided  by  the  balconied  windows  and  the  deep  indentations  of 
the  outer  elevation  which  form  such  striking  features  of  the  evolved  Khajuraho  style. 

The  temple  stands  on  a  4  ft.  high  jagati  (platform),  the  original  mouldings  of  which  are 
now  lost.  The  basement  rests  over  a  pair  of  plain  courses  and  comprises  the  socle  and  the 
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podium.  The  socle  has  the  five  usual  mouldings  terminating  with  the  kapota  hood.  The  po¬ 
dium  rises  over  the  socle  and  comprises  five  usual  mouldings  crowned  by  a  uasanta-pattika 
i.e.  fascia  adorned  with  stencilled  scrolls. 

The  jangha  (wall)  shows  three  diminishing  rows  of  sculptures  separated  by  a  pair  of  de¬ 
marcating  mouldings.  It  is  surmounted  by  the  mouldings  of  the  eave-cornice  and  crowned 
by  model  pyramidal  rootlets  one  on  each  projection.  The  central  projections  of  the  sanctum 
and  the  mandapa  carry  four  rows  of  niches  or  latticed  windows. 

The  sanctum  is  roofed  by  a  towering  Nagara  sikhara  of  the  sapta-ratha  variety.  It  is  clus¬ 
tered  by  two  rows  of  urah-sringas  (leaning  half-spires)  and  three  of  minor  sringas 
(spirelets).  The  present  roofs  of  the  vestibule,  hall  and  entrance  porch  are  largely  restored, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  of  the  normal  Khajuraho  type. 

The  temple  is  entered  through  a  modest-sized  but  highly  ornate  mukha -mandapa  (en¬ 
trance  porch).  Its  architraves  display  unusual  decorative  and  sculptural  exuberance  which 
include  charming  female  brackets.  It  has  the  most  elaborately  carved  ceiling  at  Khajuraho 
with  its  gorgeous  pendant  terminating  in  a  pair  of  intertwined  figures  of  flying  Vidyadharas 
carved  in  the  round.  Access  to  the  hall  is  provided  through  a  doorway  of  seven  bands  deco¬ 
rated  with  diamonds  and  rosettes,  ganas  (cherubs),  vyalas,  human :couples  and  scrolls,  be¬ 
sides  figures  of  Ganga  and  Yamuna  with  attendants  on  the  jambs.  Its  lintel  shows,  besides 
the  Nava-grahas  (Nine  Planets),  ten-armed  Yakshi  Chakresvari  seated  on  Garuda  as  the 
lalata-bimba  and  a  four-armed  seated  Sarasvati  each  in  its  two  terminal  niches. 
Chakresvari  carries  varada,  sword,  mace,  discus  and  bell  in  the  right  hands  and  discus, 
shield,  bow,  goad  and  conch-shell  in  the  left  hands.  The  Sarasvati  figures  carry  sacrificial 
spoon,  book  and  water-vessel  in  three  out  of  the  four  hands;  the  one  on  the  right  has  goose 
as  mount.  On  each  flank  of  the  doorway  is  carved  a  four-armed  Jaina  door-keeper  wearing 
kirita-mukuta  and  holding  book  and  mace  in  the  two  surviving  hands. 

The  rectangular  hall  has  solid  walls  reinforced  by  sixteen  pilasters.  The  free  ground- 
space  between  the  pilasters  is  utilized  to  harbour  ten  Jaina  images  placed  on  elaborate  ped¬ 
estals  kept  along  the  walls,  which  constitutes  another  distinguishing  feature  of  the  temple. 
For  the  rest  its  interior  is  treated  like  other  local  temples.  The  mandapa  has  the  four  usual 
central  pillars,  carrying  a  square  framework  of  architraves,  which  supports  a  square  ceiling. 
The  square  ceiling  is  turned  into  a  circular  one  of  lavish  design.  The  sanctum  has  a  doorway 
of  five  bands  decorated  with  scrolls,  ganas  (cherubs)  and  couples,  besides  Ganga  and 
Yamuna  with  attendants,  on  the  jambs.  The  doorway  has  doubled  architraves,  the  lower  one 
depicting,  besides  the  Nine  Planets,  a  seated  Jina  as  lalata-bimba  (central  figure)  and  a 
standing  Jina  each  in  the  terminal  niches,  while  the  upper  architrave  has  five  seated  Jinas 
in  niches  in  addition  to  six  standing  ones.  On  each  flank  of  the  doorway  is  represented  a 
four-armed  Jaina  door-keeper  wearing  kirita-mukuta,  the  right  one  carrying  mace  and  lotus 
in  the  two  surviving  hands,  and  the  left  one  carrying  disc,  conch-shell,  lotus  and  mace.  A 
pair  of  Vidya-devis  is  also  carved  on  the  central  circular  projection  of  the  door-sill. 

The  sanctum  enshrines  a  modern  image  of  Parsvanatha  of  black  marble  which  was  put 
up  in  1860  on  the  elegantly  fashioned  old  pedestal  of  buff  sandstone  of  which  the  temple  and 
its  sculptures  are  made.  The  pedestal  indicates  that  the  original  image  was  a 
chaturvimsatipatta  (chaubisi)  with  Adinatha  as  the  mula-nayaka  (main  deity),  as  is  clear 
from  the  bull  lanchhana  (symbol)  carved  at  the  appropriate  place. 

The  back  shrine  of  this  temple,  constituting  its  western  projection,  faces  west  and  con¬ 
tinues  externally  the  same  basement  mouldings  and  the  sculptural  scheme  of  the  wall,  with 
this  difference  that  the  upper  two  registers  have  a  reduced  height.  Of  this  shrine  only  the 
sanctum  is  preserved  which  was  entered  through  a  doorway  of  five  bands,  decorated  with 
scrolls,  ganas  (cherubs)  and  couples,  besides  figures  of  Ganga  and  Yamuna  with  attendants 
on  the  jambs.  Its  lintel  displays,  besides  the  Nine  Planets,  three  niches  each  harbouring  a 
seated  four-armed  image  of  Sarasvati.  The  central  and  the  left  figures  carry  varada,  lotus 
stalk,  book  and  water-vessel,  while  the  right  figure  holds  lotus  stalk  and  book  in  the  upper 
pair  of  hands  and  a  vina  in  the  lower  pair.  Out  of  two  flanking  four-armed  Jaina  door¬ 
keepers  the  right  one  has  lost  the  head  and  the  hands,  while  the  left  one  carries  book  and 
mace  in  the  two  surviving  left  hands  and  wears  kirita-mukuta. 

The  outer  cardinal  niches  contained  images  of  Jinas  or  more  frequently  Jaina  goddesses 
(Yakshis  or  Vidya-devis)  in  the  two  principal  rows  of  the  wall,  a  dance-frieze  in  the  third 
row  and  miniature  figures  of  four-armed  seated  Kubera  or  Sarvanubhuti  Yaksha  in  the  top 
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Above:  Visvanatha  temple:  Decor  on  south  wall  showing  divinities  flanked  by  nymphs  in  enchanting  poses. 
Left:  Lakshmana  temple:  South  facade  of  the  entrance  balconies. 


row.  The  two  principal  niches  on  the  south  face  of  the  mandapa  show  each  an  image  of  four¬ 
armed  goddess  standing  in  elegant  tribhanga  surrounded  by  the  usual  complement  of  atten¬ 
dants,  devotees  and  flying  Vidyadharas  and  displaying  four  standing  Jinas,  one  in  each  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  stela.  The  goddess  in  the  lower  niche  has  only  right  hands  intact  holding  varada 
and  lotus  stalk,  with  her  animal-mount  mutilated,  while  that  in  the  upper  niche  carries 
varada,  lotus  stalk  and  water-vessel  in  the  three  surviving  hands.  The  corresponding  niches 
on  the  north  face  show  four-armed  standing  goddesses,  the  lower  one  carrying  lotus  bud  in 
the  two  upper  hands  and  sankha  (conch-shell)  in  the  surviving  third  hand,  while  the  upper 
one  represents  a  three-headed  goddess  with  all  the  four  hands  with  attributes  broken.  The 
two  principal  niches  on  the  south  face  of  the  sanctum  contain  latticed  windows  but  the 
niche  projecting  from  the  kalasa  moulding  of  the  basement  displays  six-armed  Sarasvati 
seated  in  lalitasana,  carrying  vina  in  one  pair  of  hands  and  varada,  blue  lotus,  book  and 
water-vessel  in  the  other  two  pairs.  In  the  corresponding  niche  of  the  basement  on  the  north 
face  occurs  four-armed  image  of  a  goddess  seated  in  lalitasana,  carrying  a  lotus  stalk  each 
in  the  two  surviving  upper  hands. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  fine  standing  image  of  Chandraprabha  and  that  of  a  seated 
Jina  appearing  in  the  two  southern  cardinal  niches  of  the  shrine  at  the  back  are  original. 
Quite  a  few  images  adorning  the  sukanasa  (front  antefix)  including  an  elegant  figure  of 
Yakshi  Ambika,  were  obviously  planted.  A  beautiful  original  image  of  this  Yakshi,  however, 
appears  at  the  base  of  the  south  face  of  the  mandapa-xooi  not  far  from  an  erotic  couple,  of 
which  theme  only  two  other  specimens  are  available  on  this  temple.  In  the  minute  niches 
along  the  base  of  sikhara  there  are  quite  a  few  friezes  depicting  a  teacher  discoursing  to  dis¬ 
ciples  and  a  narrative  panel  representing  Hanuman  visiting  Sita  in  the  asoka- grove. 

Of  the  pedestals  kept  in  interior  along  the  walls  almost  half  are  empty  and  the  remaining 
ones  harbour,  besides  the  usual  images  of  Jinas,  the  figure  of  a  four-armed  standing  Yakshi 
with  a  lion-mount  and  a  fine  image  representing  the  parents  of  Jina. 

ADINATHA  TEMPLE 

The  Adinatha  temple,  standing  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Parsvanatha,  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  constituent  of  the  Jaina  group  of  Khajuraho  temples.  It  is  a  temple  without  ambulatory 
of  which  only  the  sanctum  and  vestibule  have  survived  with  their  roofs.  Its  mandapa  and 
entrance  porch  are  lost  and  replaced  by  a  modern  entrance  chamber,  made  of  lime-plastered 
masonry,  showing  arched  doorways  which  is  quite  incongruous  with  the  original  structure. 
The  temple  is  sapta-ratha  on  plan  as  well  as  in  elevation  with  mono-spired  sikhara  of  grace¬ 
ful  outline.  In  the  elegance  of  sculptural  style  as  well  as  in  general  plan  and  design  this  tem¬ 
ple  bears  the  closest  kinship  to  the  Vamana  temple.  In  fact,  the  only  noteworthy  difference 
between  this  and  the  Vamana  temple  lies  in  the  decoration  of  the  top  or  third  row  of  the 
jangha  which  in  the  case  of  the  Vamana  shows  diamonds  in  niches.  The  present  temple, 
however,  displays  in  the  top  row  a  spirited  band  of  flying  angels  also  found  on  the  Javari, 
Chaturbhuja  and  Duladeo  temples.  Nevertheless,  it  can  be  affirmed  with  some  plausibility 
that  this  temple  is  nearer  in  date  to  the  Vamana  than  any  other  local  temple.  As  its  sikhara 
is  not  as  squat  and  heavy  as  that  of  the  Vamana  but  shows  better  proportions,  it  appears 
to  be  slightly  more  evolved  and  later  in  date  than  the  Vamana. 

This  temple  stands  on  a  3  ft.  high  jagati  (platform)  of  modest  dimensions.  The  original 
mouldings  of  the  platform  are  lost  and  its  faces  are  completely  restored. 

The  plinth  comprises  a  plain  foundation  course  surmounted  by  four  ornate  mouldings. 
Above  the  plinth  rises  the  socle  comprising  the  three  usual  mouldings  ending  with  a  band 
of  kirttimukhas.  That  this  band  marks  the  floor-level  is  shown  by  a  crocodile-shaped  gar¬ 
goyle  projecting  at  this  level  from  the  north  face  of  the  sanctum.  Above  the  socle  rest  the 
normal  podium  mouldings  terminating  with  a  projecting  pattika  decorated  with  diamonds 
alternating  with  rosettes. 

The  jangha  (wall)  shows  three  rows  of  sculptures,  the  top  row  being  smaller  in  size.  The 
two  lower  rows  contain  figures  of  gods  and  goddesses  alternating  with  nymphs  on  projec¬ 
tions  and  mythical  lions  in  recesses,  while  the  top  row  has  figures  of  angels  on  projections 
and  angel  couples  in  recesses.  The  angels  are  distinguished  by  dynamic  movement  and  are 
represented  as  carrying  garlands  or  playing  on  musical  instruments  or  brandishing  weap¬ 
ons.  The  facades  of  the  vestibule  as  well  as  the  cardinal  projections  of  the  sanctum  show  four 
niches,  of  which  the  lowest  occurs  on  the  kumbha  (pot-moulding)  of  the  basement  and  the 
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upper  three  at  the  same  level  as  the  sculptural  bands.  The  uppermost  niche  is  a  replica  of 
the  balconied  window  containing  a  group  of  three  standing  figures.  The  three  lower  niches 
depict  Jaina  deities. 

The  moulding  separating  the  lowest  row  from  the  middle  one  shows  a  band  of 
kirttimukhas  surmounted  by  a  projecting  pattika  carved  with  rosettes,  while  that  between 
the  middle  and  top  rows  consists  of  a  similar  band  surmounted  by  a  simpler  pattika.  The 
top  row  of  jangha  is  surmounted  by  pillar-capital  and  eave-cornice  comprising  a  pair  of 
kapota  mouldings,  of  which  the  upper  one  is  separated  from  the  sikhara  by  a  prominent 
recess. 

The  sikhara  of  this  temple  is  sapta-ratha.  It  is  of  sixteen  storeys  indicated  by  angle- 
amalakas,  each  amalaka  being  capped  by  a  kapota.  The  corner  projections  of  the  sikhara 
carry  a  vertical  strip  all  along,  consisting  of  a  short  pediment  crowning  a  niched  diamond. 
All  the  projections  originally  outstripped  the  shoulder-course.  While  the  central  projection 
and  the  flanking  ones  terminate  in  a  kirttimukha  and  half  kirttimukhas  respectively,  the 
corner  projections  are  crowned  by  a  miniature  pyramidal  rootlet.  The  neck  is  surmounted 
by  the  usual  crowning  members  ending  with  a  pitcher-finial. 

The  lateral  view  of  the  roof  of  the  vestibule  shows  a  row  of  three  superposed  niches,  each 
capped  by  a  pediment  above  which  rises  the  gable.  Seen  from  the  front  we  have  a  row  of 
seven  niches,  the  central  one  containing  the  figure  of  a  standing  Yakshi  and  the  flanking 
ones  of  attendant  gods  and  goddesses.  The  niches  carry  an  ascending  row  of  three  pediments 
of  which  the  top  one  alone,  showing  a  gorgeous  trefoil  is  preserved.  The  crowning  arch  of 
the  trefoil  contains  a  kirttimukha,  from  the  mouth  of  which  are  suspended  three  chains,  the 
central  one  with  a  bell  flanked  by  a  lotus  bud  on  each  side  and  the  end  ones  touching  the 
mouth  of  the  terminal  crocodiles.  The  crowning  arch  is  also  flanked  by  a  rearing  mythical 
lion  on  each  side  and  carries  a  square  finial  surmounted  by  a  lion-figure  crowning  the  front 
antefix. 

The  doorway  of  the  sanctum  is  of  seven  bands.  The  first  band  is  decorated  with  scrolls 
trailing  down  in  Naga  figures,  now  mutilated.  The  second  and  fourth  bands  depict  ganas 
(cherubs)  dancing  or  playing  on  musical  instruments.  The  third  band  which  is  treated  as  a 
pilaster  is  carved  with  eight  Yakshis,  four  on  each  jamb.  The  fifth  band  is  decorated  with 
the  auspicious  design  of  srivatsa  alternating  with  rosettes.  The  sixth  band  forming  the  bev¬ 
elled  surround  of  the  doorway  is  decorated  with  scrolls  in  bold  relief  issuing  from  the  mouth 
of  a  mythical  lion  below.  The  last  or  the  seventh  band  is  decorated  with  a  peculiar  type  of 
rosettes.  The  lintel  of  the  doorway  resting  on  the  pilaster-bands  shows  images  of  five  god¬ 
desses  in  niches.  The  central  and  the  end  niches  represent  seated  goddesses,  each  supported 
by  a  four-armed  atlas  figure,  while  the  niches  flanking  the  central  one  show  standing  god¬ 
desses.  The  central  niche  represents  four-armed  Chakresvari  carrying  abhaya,  mace,  book 
and  conch-shell.  She  is  seated  on  Garuda  and  wears  kirita-mukuta.  The  proper  right  end 
niche  represents  Ambika  Yakshi  carrying  a  bunch  of  mango  fruits,  spiral  lotus  stalk,  book 
enclosed  by  spiral  lotus  stalk  and  a  child.  She  is  seated  on  a  lion.  The  proper  left  end  niche 
shows  Padmavati  Yakshi  seated  on  a  tortoise  under  a  canopy  of  serpent-hoods.  She  carries 
abhaya,  noose,  lotus  bud  and  water-vessel.  All  the  five  niches  of  the  lintel  are  surmounted 
by  pediments.  The  lower  part  of  the  doorjambs  shows  Ganga  and  Yamuna  flanked  by  female 
attendants  on  each  side.  The  figures  depicted  on  the  inner  face  of  the  jambs  face  each  other 
and  carry  a  water-jar  with  crocodile  and  tortoise  respectively  on  the  right  and  left.  The  fig¬ 
ures  of  river-goddesses  and  their  attendants  are  badly  mutilated.  So  are  also  the  figures  of 
the  four  door-keepers,  two  on  each  side,  which  occur  respectively  below  the  surround  of  the 
doorway  and  the  pilasters  flanking  the  doorway.  The  door-sill  shows  on  the  rectilinear  cen¬ 
tral  projection  a  beautiful  lotus  scroll  flanked  by  female  attendants.  Behind  the  female  at¬ 
tendants  occur  four  water-gods  each  carrying  a  water-jar  and  riding  on  a  crocodile.  The 
niches  below  the  pilaster-bands  show  an  image  of  four-armed  Sridevi  and  figure  of  a  four¬ 
armed  goddess  seated  on  lotus  and  carrying  lotus  bud  in  the  only  surviving  upper  right  hand 
with  a  tortoise  depicted  below  the  seat.  The  niches  below  the  seventh  band  show  representa¬ 
tions  of  Kubera,  with  three  jars  representing  nidhis  depicted  below  the  seat. 

The  pilasters  flanking  the  sanctum-doorway  are  square.  They  stand  on  a  socle  decorated 
with  rosettes  and  lotus  petals,  surmounted  by  an  ornate  base  showing  the  usual  mouldings. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  shaft  carries  a  sculpture  of  four-armed  door-keeper  while  the  mid¬ 
dle  portion  is  decorated  with  wavy  scrolls  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  a  kirttimukha,  dia- 
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Above:  Lakshmana  temple,  Nagi  paying  homage  (to  a  deity). 
Right:  Parsvanatha  temple:  Apsara  tying  bell-anklets. 


monds,  and  pot-and-foliage  design.  Above  this  occurs  a pattika  surmounted  by  a  short  attic 
section  showing  only  pot-and-foliage  design.  The  surmounting  capital  carries  the  usual 
atlantean  brackets  with  adoring  Nagas  in  the  corners.  The  brackets  support  lintels  with 
three  offsets,  decorated  with  sixteen  auspicious  symbols  seen  in  the  dream  by  Mahavira’s 
mother  at  the  time  of  conception.  The  superstructure  above  the  lintels  is  missing  and  has 
been  restored  in  modern  lime-plaster. 

The  sanctum  (9  ft.  wide)  rests  on  pilasters  having  plain  shaft  of  rectangular  section.  The 
central  pilasters,  however,  show  pot-and-foliage  in  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the 
shafts  which  rest  on  a  socle  and  base  of  the  usual  design.  All  the  pilasters  have  capital  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  pattika  carved  with  stencilled  scrolls.  While  the  central  pilasters  carry 
atlantean  brackets,  the  hind  pilasters  show  brackets  of  plain  curved  profile  with  a  volute  at 
the  top.  The  lintel  is  plain  with  two  offsets  and  supports  a  cornice  which  carries  a  flat  ceiling 
decorated  with  a  large  lotus  flower  with  four  rows  of  concentric  petals  in  relief  enclosed  in 
a  square  compartment,  the  corners  of  which  are  decorated  with  kirttimukhas.  The  eastern 
ceiling  of  the  entrance  of  the  sanctum  is  flat  and  plain. 

The  temple  enshrines  a  modern  image  of  Adinatha  in  place  of  the  old  one  of  which  only 
the  pedestal  has  survived.  That  the  temple  was  dedicated  to  Adinatha  is  attested  by  the  rep¬ 
resentation  of  his  Yakshi  Chakresvari  on  the  lintel  of  the  sanctum-doorway. 

Most  of  the  niches  in  this  temple  show  images  of  Yakshis  as  practically  all  of  them  pre¬ 
serve  on  the  crest  the  image  of  a  seated  Jina.  Generally  the  Yakshis  are  represented  as  eight¬ 
armed  and  accompanied  by  their  months;  but  in  most  cases  their  hands  together  with  the 
attributes  are  mutilated.  The  indifferent  preservation  of  the  images,  despite  the  presence  of 
the  mounts,  makes  their  identification  difficult,  particularly  when  no  order  seems  to  have 
been  followed. 

Images  of  the  Dikpalas  accompanied  by  their  respective  mounts  occur  in  their  correct  po¬ 
sition  in  the  corners  of  the  first  row.  Kubera,  however,  has  no  mount.  Nirriti,  who  is  general¬ 
ly  represented  as  nude,  is  figured  here  like  other  gods  attired  in  the  usual  dress  and  orna¬ 
ments,  with  a  dog  represented  as  his  mount.  Bull-headed  Ashta-Vasus,  invariably 
surmounting  the  Dikpalas,  are  shown  with  the  bull-mount.  They  hold  uarada,  spiral  lotus 
stalk,  and  water-vessel.  Another  variety  shows  uarada,  axe,  spiral  lotus  stalk  and 
water-vessel. 

DULADEO  TEMPLE 

I  his  Saiva  temple,  traditionally  known  as  temple  of  Duladeo  or  Kunwar  Math,  stands  on 
the  left  or  north  bank  of  the  Khurar  Nala,  about  a  kilometre  south  of  the  Khajuraho  village. 
It  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  Ghantai  temple  and  the  same  distance  south¬ 
west  of  the  Jaina  group  of  temples  including  the  Parsvanatha  temple. 

The  temple  faces  east  and  consists  on  plan  of  a  sanctum  without  ambulatory,  vestibule, 
maha-mandapa,  and  entrance  porch.  The  sanctum  is  sapta-ratha  on  plan  as  well  as  in  eleva¬ 
tion.  While  its  sikhara  is  of  the  usual  developed  form,  clustered  round  by  three  rows  of  lean¬ 
ing  half-spires  and  spirelets,  its  maha-mandapa  shows  some  peculiarities  of  design  and  dec¬ 
oration.  Externally  the  facades  of  the  maha-mandapa  and  the  porch  show  an  unusually  tall 
balustrade.  Internally  the  octagonal  hall  of  the  maha-mandapa  has  the  largest  span  (I8V2 
ft.  diameter)  among  all  the  Khajuraho  temples  and  displays  twenty  female  brackets  abut¬ 
ting  against  its  corbelled  circular  ceiling.  Generally  speaking,  the  disposition  of  the  maha- 
mandapa  and  its  ceiling  design  showing  female  brackets  are  reminiscent  of  some  of  the  me¬ 
dieval  temples  of  Western  India,  but  the  grouping  of  the  female  brackets  in  bunches  of  two 
or  three  and  the  details  of  their  treatment  are  peculiar  to  this  temple. 

Preceding  its  maha-mandapa  there  is  an  unusually  long  entrance  porch  of  two  bays  with 
independent  ceilings.  The  eastern  end  of  the  porch  shows  two  pairs  of  niches  outside  and 
one  pair  inside,  the  latter  containing  images  of  Ganesa  and  Virabhadra.  The  internal  pair 
of  niches  constitutes  a  unique  feature. 

Even  in  respect  of  plastic  style  and  decoration,  this  temple  has  many  individual  features 
which  distinguish  it  from  the  rest  of  the  Khajuraho  temples.  While  the  dancing  nymphs  of 
its  interior  and  the  flying  Vidyadharas  (angels)  on  the  top  row  of  its  jangha  show  vigorous 
tension  and  dynamic  movement,  its  sculptures  are  generally  stereotyped  and  overburdened 
with  ornamentation.  Phis  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  elaborately  crowned  and  orna¬ 
mented  females  on  the  brackets  of  the  maha-mandapa  and  the  porch,  and  by  the  river- 
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goddesses  standing  under  umbrellas  decorated  with  pompons.  While  some  figures  are  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  artistic  merit  on  this  temple,  the  plastic  treatment  has  on  the  whole  become  stiff 
and  in  many  cases  lacks  depth  of  relief  which  is  evident  on  a  majority  of  the  figures  of 
nymphs  of  the  exterior.  The  iconography  of  this  temple  also  shows  some  distinctive  traits. 
The  Ashtavasu  figures  are  invariably  depicted  here  with  a  crocodile  mount  in  place  of  the 
usual  bull,  while  the  Dikpalas,  Yama  and  Nirriti  wear  their  raised  curls  in  a  stylised  fan- 
shape.  The  facades  of  this  temple  carry  tedious  repetitions  of  the  images  of  standing  Siva 
and  Siva-Parvati.  The  repetition  ad  nauseam  of  the  same  images  with  identical  attributes 
is  a  glaring  departure  from  the  decorative  scheme  followed  in  other  Khajuraho  temples  and 
bespeaks  poverty  of  idea  and  artistic  degeneration.  The  conventionalization  and  stencil¬ 
like  execution  of  some  of  the  familiar  designs  e.g.,  pot-and-foliage,  scrolls  and  chaitya- 
arches  has  also  proceeded  quite  far  on  this  temple.  Thus  plastically  and  iconographically 
this  temple  marks  the  exhaustion  of  the  remarkable  vitality  for  which  the  Khajuraho  sculp¬ 
tures  are  justly  famous,  and  its  peculiarities,  both  sculptural  and  architectural,  are  such  that 
it  could  be  placed  only  at  the  end  of  the  developed  series  of  the  local  temples.  The  above  con¬ 
siderations,  combined  with  the  advanced  proto-Nagari  characters  of  its  graffiti  indicate 
that  this  temple  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  circa  1100  and  may  reasonably  be  assigned  to 
circa  1100-1150. 

Traces  have  survived  of  a  completely  ruined  temple  immediately  to  the  north  of  the 
Duladeo  temple.  This  temple  stood  in  a  dilapidated  condition  till  1884  when  Cunningham16 
recorded  it.  He  called  it  the  temple  of  Nilakantha  Mahadeva  and  recorded  an  inscription 
dated  V.S.  1174  (A.D.  1117)  from  one  of  its  inner  walls.  He  also  saw  here  some  mason’s 
marks  reading  vasala  which  are  also  found  on  the  Duladeo  temple.  The  last  evidence  is  in¬ 
deed  valuable  and  proves  that  the  two  temples  were  built  by  the  same  masons  and  were  con¬ 
temporary.  As  the  ruined  temple  is  assignable  to  c.A.D.  1117,  the  Duladeo  temple  must  have 
been  built  within  two  decades  of  this  date.  The  chronology  proposed  by  us  is  thus  substan¬ 
tially  corroborated  by  an  authentic  evidence. 

The  temple  is  incompletely  preserved  and  has  been  extensively  repaired  and  restored. 

Of  the  core-spire  nothing  has  survived  except  the  corner  projections  and  all  the  leaning 
half-spires  are  missing  except  the  lowest  one  on  the  south  side  and  bits  of  the  base  of  the 
two  upper  half-spires.  The  gable  roof  over  the  vestibule  is  mutilated,  while  the  roofs  over  the 
maha-mandapa  and  porch  are  completely  lost.  The  ceiling  of  the  maha-mandapa  had  col¬ 
lapsed  with  most  of  the  female  brackets  and  has  been  extensively  conserved.  Almost  the  en¬ 
tire  southern  face  of  the  maha-mandapa  above  the  plinth  level  is  restored.  While  the  three 
rows  of  sculptures  on  the  south-west  of  the  maha-mandapa  are  intact,  those  of  the  south¬ 
east  and  north-west  are  almost  completely  missing.  The  sculptures  of  the  north-east  are 
only  partly  preserved. 

Jagati  (Wall) 

The  temple  stands  on  a  5  ft.  high  platform  with  its  faces  completely  restored.  Granite 
slabs  have  been  liberally  used  for  the  restoration  but  do  not  mar  authenticity.  The  steps 
leading  from  the  ground  to  the  platform  terrace  as  well  as  from  the  terrace  to  the  interior 
of  the  porch  are  also  restored. 

Basement 

The  temple  stands  on  a  high  basement  showing  the  mouldings  of  plinth,  socle  and  podium. 
The  plinth  resting  above  a  plain  foundation  course  comprises  a  pair  of  ornate  mouldings. 
The  surmounting  socle  consists  of  the  five  usual  mouldings  terminating  with  the  kapota- 
hood.  Below  the  kapota  is  a  recessed  course  carved  with  a  processional  frieze  showing  ele¬ 
phants,  horses  and  miscellaneous  scenes.  The  top  of  kapota  marks  the  plinth  level. 

Seven  niches  of  smaller  size  project  from  the  socle,  three  from  the  cardinal  offsets  of  the 
sanctum  and  two  each  from  the  facades  of  the  maha-mandapa  and  the  porch.  The  niches 
are  now  mutilated  with  their  figures.  In  addition  to  these,  four  larger  niches  were  originally 
addorsed  to  the  front  of  eastern  face  of  the  porch,  flanking  the  flight  of  steps,  and  one  each 
on  the  north  and  south  faces  of  the  porch.  Out  of  the  four  niches,  three  are  completely  muti¬ 
lated  while  only  one  on  the  north  face  of  the  porch  represents  a  divine  pair  seated  in 
lalitasana. 

16.  A.  Cunningham,  A.S.I.R.,  XXI,  p.  63,  11.  p.  436. . 
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The  podium  displays  the  five  normal  mouldings  also  ending  with  the  kapota- hood. 
Jangha  (Wall) 

Above  the  high  basement  stands  the  jangha  which  shows  either  walls  studded  with  statuary 
or  balconied  opening  with  balustrade  canopied  by  eaves.  The  latter  arrangement  is  confined 
to  the  transepts  of  the  maha-mandapa  and  the  facades  of  the  porch. 

The  jangha  shows  three  rows  of  sculptures  divided  by  two  series  of  mouldings.  The  lower 
series  consists  of  a  plain  pattika  surmounted  by  a  thin  projecting  hood  and  the  upper  com¬ 
prises  a  band  of  stencilled  scrolls  surmounted  by  a  projecting  pattika  carved  with  rosettes. 

The  top  row  of  sculptures  is  smaller  in  size  than  the  two  lower  rows  which  have  the  same 
dimensions.  But  compared  to  the  other  developed  temples  of  Khajuraho,  even  the  lower 
rows  of  this  temple  show  smaller  figures,  measuring  just  2  ft.  high.  The  lower  rows  are  deco¬ 
rated,  as  usual,  with  figures  of  divinities,  Dikpalas  and  nymphs  on  the  projections.  Mythical 
lions  are  carved  on  the  recesses  of  the  lowest  row,  while  divine  and  human  couples  including 
erotic  ones  occur  in  those  of  the  middle  row.  The  recesses  of  the  top  row  contain  angel  cou¬ 
ples  and  occasionally  also  nymphs.  The  recessed  corners  flanking  the  transepts  of  the  maha- 
mandapa,  however,  contain  figures  of  adoring  Nagis  as  on  the  Kandariya  temple.  The  top 
row  generally  shows  spirited  figures  of  flying  Vidyadharas  (angels)  depicted  as  dancing,  per¬ 
forming  acrobatic  feats,  carrying  garlands,  brandishing  weapons,  or  playing  on  musical 
instruments. 

Each  cardinal  projection  shows  three  niches.  The  two  lower  ones  are  larger,  harbouring 
images  of  deities  while  the  top  one  is  an  oblong  model  of  a  balconied  window,  which  is  pre¬ 
served  only  in  the  south  side  and  depicts  two  teachers  engaged  in  discussion,  followed  by  a 
clean-shaven  disciple  carrying  a  book. 

The  top  row  of  figures  is  capped  by  the  eave-cornice,  comprising  a  pair  of  pattikas  and 
a  pair  of  kapota  mouldings  with  intervening  recesses.  It  is  above  the  top  recess  that  the  roof 
starts. 

The  transepts  of  the  maha-mandapa  and  porch  facades  display  the  four  usual  mouldings 
of  the  balustrade. 

Sikhara 

The  core-spire  is  of  the  sapta-ratha  type  and  has  eleven  storeys  demarcated  by  angle- 
amalakas,  each  capped  by  a  kapota.  There  are  three  leaning  half-spires  on  each  side.  Against 
the  lowest  half-spire  leans  a  tall  roof-model  comprising  seven  stepped  tiers  with  the  usual 
crowning  members.  This  roof-model  is  unique  at  Khajuraho. 

Each  projection  of  the  sikhara  flanking  the  central  one  is  surmounted  by  one  spirelet,  the 
following  projection  by  a  vertical  row  of  two  spirelets  and  each  corner  projection  by  a  verti¬ 
cal  row  of  three  spirelets.  All  the  spirelets  are  of  equal  size.  The  core-spire  and  all  the  subsid¬ 
iary  spires  and  spirelets  were,  as  usual,  covered  with  a  mesh  of  chaitya- arches.  The  crowning 
members  of  the  sikhara  above  the  neck  are  lost. 


Roof  over  the  vestibule 

1  he  roof  of  the  vestibule  is  ruined  and  shows  on  the  sides  only  two  superposed  niches 
crowned  by  a  series  of  pediments  converging  to  the  gable  roof  vvhich  is  restored.  The  front 
or  the  east  face,  however,  is  better  preserved  and  shows  nine  niches  crowned  by  four  ascend¬ 
ing  rows  of  pediments  of  the  usual  design.  The  central  niche  is  now  empty  while  others  con¬ 
tain  images  of  Siva  or  Siva-Parvati. 


Roof  over  the  maha-mandapa  and  porch 

The  roofs  of  the  maha-mandapa  and  the  porch  are  lost,  leaving  only  a  pyramidal,  unshapely 
pile  of  the  hearting. 


Preceding  page:  Lakshmana 
temple:  Platform  frieze  depicting 
a  prince  riding,  escorted  by 
armed  retainers. 


Interior:  Entrance  porch 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  restored  and  empty  pair  of  niches  in  the  eastern  facade  of 
the  porch,  which  flank  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  interior.  A  similar  pair  of  niches  also 
occurs  in  the  interior  of  the  porch  just  at  the  entrance  and  contains  dilapidated  images  of 
Ganesa  in  the  north  and  Virabhadra  in  the  south. 

The  porch  has  two  bays  with  four  paired  pillars  and  two  paired  pilasters,  each  pair  carry- 
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ing  a  common  capital  and  six  jointed  atlantean  brackets.  The  shafts  are  of  a  square  section 
with  cardinal  projections,  decorated  with  stencilled  scrolls  and  pot-and-foliage  design,  with 
plain  capitals.  The  surmounting  atlantean  brackets  which  are  of  crude  execution  carry  a 
beam,  I8V2"  high,  decorated  with  bands  of  stencilled  scrolls,  chess  design,  triangles  and  large 
diamonds  alternating  with  rosettes.  The  beam  supports  an  architrave  decorated  with  fig¬ 
ures  in  bas  relief  representing  soldiers  carrying  sword  and  shield,  or  bow  and  arrow,  with  a 
few  horse-men.  The  architrave  on  the  west  shows  musicians  and  dancers  and  a  scene  repre¬ 
senting  worship  of  Siva-linga.  The  architrave  is  surmounted  by  a  cornice  decorated  with 
lotus  petals  and  rosettes.  Over  the  cornice  rests  a  ceiling  consisting  of  two  intersecting 
squares,  the  lower  one  being  really  a  diamond-shaped  parallelogram.  The  central  square  of 
the  ceiling  is  decorated  with  an  unfinished  lotus  in  relief  and  its  corners  with  kirttimukhas. 
The  cornice  carries  in  each  corner  two  lion-heads  with  sockets  for  the  reception  of  eight  fe¬ 
male  struts  which  are  all  missing.  The  same  arrangement  of  beam,  frieze,  cornice,  ceiling 
and  struts  is  repeated  on  the  ceiling  over  the  western  bay  of  the  porch.  This  ceiling  preserves 
one  of  the  female  struts  in  the  south-eastern  corner  which  closely  resembles  those  of  the 
maha-mandapa  ceiling.  The  lower  tenons  of  these  struts  were  fitted  above  Nagi  figures 
some  of  which  are  preserved. 

Maha-mandapa 

The  maha-mandapa  is  a  fairly  large  (diameter  I8V2  ft.)  octagonal  chamber  supported  on  pi¬ 
lasters  which  rest  on  bases  showing  the  usual  mouldings.  The  pilasters  carry  a  median  band 
decorated  with  kirttimukhas.  In  one  case  the  band  also  shows  flying  angels,  besides 
kirttimukhas.  The  pilasters  carry  a  plain  capital,  which  supports  four  atlantean  brackets, 
with  Nagi  figures  introduced  in  the  corners  between  the  atlas  figures.  The  brackets  carry  a 
beam  of  the  same  height  and  design  as  seen  on  the  porch.  The  lintel  supports  a  frieze  show¬ 
ing  a  processional  scene  representing  foot-soldiers,  horse-men  and  elephants  with  or  with¬ 
out  riders.  This  is  surmounted  by  two  courses  of  cornice,  both  likewise  decorated  with  lotus 
petals,  capped  by  a  band  of  rosettes.  From  the  lower  cornice  project  twenty  lion-heads  with 
sockets.  The  lion-heads  with  fore-paws  are  irregularly  clustered  in  groups  of  two  or  three 
around  the  cornice.  The  sockets  below  the  lion-heads  were  meant  for  the  reception  of  tenons 
of  the  female  struts  which  formed  the  principal  decoration  of  the  maha-mandapa  ceiling. 
The  struts  represent  nymphs  standing  on  lotus  leaf  pedestals  which  rest  over  the  atlantean 
brackets  and  the  Nagi  figures  in  between.  Out  of  the  twenty  apsaras  brackets  only  six  have 
survived.  They  represent  beautiful  figures  standing  in  enchanting  poses  under  the  canopy 
of  mango  foliage  and  are  depicted  as  dancing,  or  plucking  mango  fruits  or  putting  on  bell- 
anklets  or  standing  in  coquettish  poses.  They  wear  elaborate  crown  and  are  heavily  be¬ 
decked  with  jewellery.  The  maha-mandapa  is  octagonal  up  to  the  cornice  and  supports  a  cir¬ 
cular  ceiling  made  of  eleven  concentric  foliated  courses. 

The  ceilings  of  the  transepts  were  flat  and  originally  decorated  with  lotuses  in  relief.  The 
ceilings  of  the  balconied  windows,  which  are  carried  on  two  paired  pilasters,  like  those  of  the 
porch,  are  restored. 

Vestibule 

The  pilasters  of  the  vestibule,  three  on  each  side,  resemble  those  of  the  maha-mandapa  with 
this  difference  that  the  median  beam  here  is  higher  up  and  the  upper  one-third  section  of 
the  shaft  is  filled  up  in  some  cases  with  pot-and-foliage  design.  The  interspace  between 
these  pilasters  is  left  either  plain  or  decorated  with  simple  stencilled  scrolls  and  not  with  fig¬ 
ures  of  nymphs  as  found  on  other  temples.  Four  pilasters  of  the  vestibule,  like  the  pilasters 
similarly  placed  between  the  porch  and  the  maha-mandapa,  carry  on  the  lower  portion  of 
their  shafts  spirited  figures  of  dancing  apsaras  (nymphs). 

The  ceiling  of  the  vestibule  is  flat  and  decorated  with  seven  small  lotus  flowers  in  relief. 

Doorway  of  the  sanctum 

The  doorway  is  entered  through  a  flat  moonstone  decorated  with  conch-shells  and  scrolls. 
The  doorway  is  of  seven  bands.  The  first  band  is  decorated  with  stencilled  scrolls  flanked 
by  a  floral  garland  ending  in  the  figure  of  a  Naga.  The  second  and  fourth  bands  are  carved 
with  ganas  (cherubs)  dancing  or  playing  on  musical  instruments.  The  third  or  the  central 
band  representing  a  pilaster  shows  figures  of  the  Seven  Mothers  and  Ganesa.  The  fifth  band 
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Above:  Parsvanatha  temple:  Sura-sundari  about  to  undress  herself. 
Right:  Sura-sundari  standing  in  a  sensuous  pose. 


repeats  the  design  of  the  first  one.  The  sixth  and  the  seventh  bands,  forming  the  bevelled 
surround  of  the  doorway,  are  decorated  with  incised  lotus  petals  and  a  beautiful  relief  of 
mythical  lions  pursued  by  acrobats  carrying  swords. 

The  lintel  of  the  doorway  has  three  niches,  showing  seated  images  of  Siva  in  the  centre 
and  of  Brahma  and  Vishnu  on  the  proper  right  and  left  ends.  The  Siva  image  is  supported 
by  a  beaut  iful  figure  of  four-armed  atlas  blowing  conch-shell.  The  recesses  of  the  lintel  de¬ 
pict  the  Nine  Planets  represented  as  standing.  The  niches  are  surmounted  by  elaborate  ped¬ 
iments  which  also  occur  above  the  recesses. 

The  river-goddesses  are  represented  on  the  lower  part  of  the  pilaster  bands  and  are  de¬ 
picted  as  standing  in  exaggerated  tribhanga  under  an  umbrella  decorated  with  pompons  and 
held  by  a  female  attendant.  On  the  inner  face  of  the  jambs  occur  two  other  female  atten¬ 
dants  carrying  water-jars  and  facing  each  other.  Behind  the  right  one  is  carved  the  head  of 
crocodile  indicating  Ganga,  and  behind  the  left  one  is  figured  tortoise  indicating  Yamuna. 
Below  the  surround  of  the  doorway  are  represented  four-armed  Saiva  door-keepers  attended 
by  the  bull  mount.  The  proper  right  door-keeper  carries  skull-cup  in  the  only  surviving 
lower  right  hand. 

The  door-sill  shows  lotus  stalks  in  the  semicircular  central  projection.  Below  the  river- 
goddesses  and  the  door-keepers  occur  niches  showing  seated  figures  of  Ganesa  and 
Sarasvati  and  another  god  and  goddess.  The  recesses  flanking  the  central  projection  carry 
figures  of  four  water-gods  riding  on  crocodiles  and  carrying  water-jars. 

Sanctum 

The  sanctum  is  carried  on  pilasters  which  show  bold  pot-and-foliage  design  in  the  lower  and 
upper  portions  besides  scrolls.  They  have  the  usual  type  of  base,  capital  and  brackets.  The 
north-west  corner  pilaster,  however,  shows  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  shaft  a  crowned 
nymph  carrying  a  lotus  stalk.  The  beam  over  the  brackets  and  the  cornice  are  of  the  usual 
design.  The  ceiling  is  square  and  is  an  exact  replica  of  that  of  the  porch,  with  this  difference 
that  the  upper  square  shows  a  lotus  flower  in  bolder  relief.  The  walls  of  the  sanctum  are  plain 
except  for  a  niche  of  the  usual  design  crowned  by  pediment  in  the  hind  wall  and  a  bracket 
self  decorated  with  rosettes  alternating  with  diamonds  in  the  north  wall. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sanctum  is  placed  a  modern  sandstone  Siva-linga  resting  on  a  rectan¬ 
gular  pedestal  with  a  channel  facing  north,  the  whole  resting  on  a  2  ft.  high  podium. 

CHATURBHUJA  TEMPLE 

This  temple,  situated  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Khajuraho  village  and  three  fur¬ 
longs  to  the  south-west  of  the  Jatkari  village  is  farthest  from  the  main  groups  of  Khajuraho 
temples  and  marks  the  southern  extremity  of  the  ancient  town.  The  temple  stands  on  an  un¬ 
dulating  highland  to  the  south  of  the  Khurar  Nala  near  a  dried  up  old  tank  and  is  not  far 
from  the  foot  of  the  low  green  hill  locally  known  as  Lavania.  While  all  other  Khajuraho  tem¬ 
ples  face  east,  this  and  the  Lalguan  Mahadeva  are  the  only  two  local  temples  which  face 
west.  On  plan  the  temple  is  similar  to  the  Javari  and  consists  of  a  sanctum  without  ambula¬ 
tory,  vestibule  and  mandapa  with  a  highly  constricted  entrance  porch. 

Like  the  Vamana,  Javari  and  Adinatha  temples,  its  sanctum  is  sapta-ratha  on  plan.  Its 
sikhara  which  is  more  than  three-fourth  restored  is  of  the  mono-spired  type  and  has  the 
same  proportion  as  that  of  the  Adinatha  temple.  The  front  ante  fix  over  the  vestibule  is  lost. 
So  also  the  pinnacle  of  the  mandapa  roof. 

This  temple  shows  some  notable  features.  This  is  the  only  temple  at  Khajuraho  where 
erotic  sculptures  are  conspicuous  by  absence.  In  general,  the  sculptural  art  here  shows  a  de¬ 
cline.  The  ornaments  are  sketchily  represented  and  the  details  are  left  unfinished.  The  rep¬ 
resentations  of  animal  mounts,  such  as  the  horses  of  the  Surya  figure  on  the  eastern  niche 
are  crude  and  insipid.  The  sculptures  including  those  of  the  nymphs  are  stereotyped  and 
lack  verve  and  vitality.  The  exceptions  are  the  figures  of  angels  which  are  represented  in 
lively  poses.  Thus  in  plastic  theme  and  style  this  temple  comes  closest  to  and  is  not  far  in 
date  from  the  latest  temple  of  Duladeo  with  which  it  shares  a  few  typical  ornaments  e.g.,  the 
band  of  mythical  lions  on  the  doorway,  and  the  large  chaitya- arches  forming  the  pediment 
design  on  the  bases  of  the  sanctum  pillars.  The  two  temples  also  agree  in  leaving  some  of  the 
nymph  figures  half-finished. 
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Platform 

The  temple  stands  on  a  6  ft.  high  platform.  The  facade  of  the  platform  together  with  the 
steps  leading  to  it  are  all  restored.  So  are  also  the  steps  leading  from  the  terrace  of  the  plat¬ 
form  to  the  entrance  porch. 

Basement 

The  temple  stands  on  a  modest  basement  with  the  mouldings  of  plinth,  socle  and  podium. 
The  plinth  rises  on  a  plain  course  and  consists  of  four  mouldings.  The  socle  has  only  three 
mouldings  terminating  with  vasanta-pattika  i.e.,  a  corona  decorated  with  stencilled  scrolls. 
The  mouldings  up  to  the  vasanta-pattika  which  marks  the  plinth  level  are  found  all  over  the 
temple.  The  surmounting  mouldings  of  the  podium  are  confined  to  the  sanctum  and  vesti¬ 
bule  and  comprise  the  usual  sequence  of  mouldings  including  the  kapota- hood,  capped 
strangely  enough  by  the  mouldings  of  the  pillar-capital. 

Jangha  (Wall) 

The  jangha  shows  three  rows  of  sculptures  separated  by  two  series  of  mouldings,  each  show¬ 
ing  a  pattika  decorated  with  rosettes  surmounted  by  a  projecting  band  of  kirttimukhas.  The 
two  lower  rows  of  sculptures  stand  on  pedestals. 

The  temple  is  sapta-ratha  and  each  projection  shows  two  facets,  both  decorated  with 
sculptures.  The  cardinal  projections  carry  images  in  deep  niches,  the  lowest  niche  showing 
also  a  flanking  female  attendant  on  each  side.  As  regards  the  two  principal  rows,  the  corners 
show  images  of  the  eight  Dikpalas  in  the  first  row  and  of  the  Ashtavasus  in  the  middle  one, 
the  remaining  projections  are  carved  with  nymphs  and  the  recesses  with  mythical  lions.  In 
the  top  row,  flying  Vidyadharas  and  Vidyadharis  are  represented  both  on  the  projections 
and  the  recesses.  These  are  depicted  as  dancing  or  brandishing  weapons  or  carrying  gar¬ 
lands  or  playing  on  musical  instruments.  The  top  row  of  each  central  offset  is  adorned  with 
a  model  balcony-window  containing  two  pairs  of  human  busts  representing  secular  themes 
of  lovers  and  attendants.  The  jangha  is  capped  by  the  pillar  capital  which  is  surmounted  by 
the  eave-cornice  comprising  a  pair  of  kapota  mouldings  with  recesses  in  between.  The  upper 
kapota  is  separated  from  the  sikhara  by  a  conspicuous  recess. 

Sikhara 

The  sikhara  of  the  temple  is  of  the  sapta-ratha  variety  and  is  decorated  with  a  mesh  of 
chaitya- arches.  It  is  of  the  mono-spired  type,  and  originally  had  fifteen  storeys  with  four¬ 
teen  angel -amalakas  of  which  only  the  lower  five  have  survived  on  the  north-west  and 
south-west. 

Roof  of  the  vestibule 

Above  the  jangha  level,  we  find  a  superposed  series  of  three  niches  of  which  the  upper  two 
are  empty  while  the  lowest  shows  a  seated  four-armed  goddess,  probably  Lakshmi.  Beyond 
these  niches  the  gable  with  the  front  antefix  is  completely  restored  in  plain  masonry. 

Roof  of  the  mandapa  and  the  porch 

The  eaves  of  the  mandapa  transepts  are  surmounted  by  a  row  of  niches  which  are  crowned 
by  two  pediments  and  are  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  pair  of  model  pyramidal  rooflets.  Behind 
the  niches  are  placed  larger  model  rooflets  flanking  the  principal  pyramidal  roof  of  the 
mandapa  comprising  numerous  stepped  tiers  of  which  only  fourteen  are  now  preserved.  The 
sky-line  of  the  mandapa  roof  is  unfinished  as  we  have  neither  the  upper  tiers  nor  the  crown¬ 
ing  members.  But  enough  has  survived  to  show  that  the  roof  of  the  mandapa  was  a  pyrami¬ 
dal  one  clustered  by  a  smaller  pyramidal  roof  on  each  of  the  three  sides. 

The  smaller  pyramidal  roof  on  the  east  clustering  the  main  roof  of  the  mandapa  itself 
constitutes  the  roof  of  the  porch.  The  front  view  of  the  roof  shows  at  the  base  three  niches 
of  which  the  central  one  is  empty  but  the  side  ones  show  standing  couples. 

Interior:  Entrance  porch 

The  porch  has  a  constricted  bay  of  four  upper  pillars,  two  of  them  being  common  with  the 
mandapa.  In  fact  the  porch  forms  an  integral  part  of  and  balances  the  design  of  the 
mandapa.  All  the  pillars  are  severely  plain  and  carry  a  square  capital  supporting  atlantean 
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brackets.  The  brackets  carry  a  beam  carved  with  stencilled  scrolls,  a  band  of  kirttimukhas 
and  a  frill  of  triangles.  The  beam  supports  a  cornice  decorated  with  rosettes.  Above  the  cor¬ 
nice  rests  the  narrow  flat  ceiling. 

Mandapa 

The  lateral  transepts  of  the  mandapa  also  carry  flat  ceilings.  The  mandapa  pillars  and  their 
beam  and  brackets  are  identical  in  all  respects  with  those  of  the  porch.  The  beam  carries  a 
cornice  decorated  with  lotus  petals,  a  frill  of  triangles  and  rosettes.  The  cornice  supports  the 
ceiling  which  is  turned  from  a  rectangle  to  an  octagon  to  a  circle  by  cutting  the  corners.  The 
circular  ceiling  consists  of  five  concentric  courses  of  coffered  cusps  terminating  in  a  large 
lotus  flower  with  five  rows  of  petals. 

Unlike  the  pillars  of  the  m  an  dapa  and  the  porch,  the  pilasters  flanking  the  sanctum  door¬ 
way  are  heavily  ornamented  with  stencilled  scrolls  and  pot-and-foliage  design  and  show  a 
projecting  band  marking  the  lower  two-third  section  from  the  upper  one-third.  The  pilas¬ 
ters  rest  on  a  base  showing  the  usual  mouldings,  but  the  kumbha  or  the  pot-moulding  is  dec¬ 
orated  with  a  conspicuous  pediment  of  the  type  found  on  the  pillars  of  the  Duladeo  temple. 
The  northern  pilaster  shows  in  the  lower  portion  a  four-armed  Saiva  door-keeper  with  the 
bull  shown  as  mount.  The  corresponding  southern  pilaster  bears  four-armed  Saiva  door¬ 
keeper  wearing  beared  and  raised  curls  and  with  the  bull  shown  as  mount. 

Sanctum  doorway 

The  doorway  is  of  seven  bands.  The  first  band  is  carved  with  stencilled  scrolls  of  a  distinc¬ 
tive  design,  the  second  and  fourth  bands  with  ganas  (cherubs)  dancing  or  playing  on  musical 
instruments.  The  third  band  which  is  treated  as  a  pilaster  shows  couples.  The  fifth  band  is 
decorated  with  rosettes.  The  sixth  and  seventh  bands  forming  the  bevelled  surround  of  the 
doorway  are  decorated  with  lotus  petals  and  a  register  of  mythical  lions  with  riders  on.  The 
lintel  shows  centrally  four-armed  seated  Vishnu.  Vishnu  is  flanked  on  the  proper  right  end 
by  four-armed  seated  Brahma,  and  on  the  left  end  by  four-armed  Siva.  The  Nine  Planets 
are  also  represented  as  seated  on  the  lintel.  The  lower  part  of  the  doorway  shows  Ganga  on 
the  proper  right  and  Yamuna  on  the  proper  left.  Ganga  and  Yamuna  are  both  two-armed 
and  stand  in  exaggerated  tribhanga  under  a  canopy  of  lotus  leaves.  Ganga  is  flanked  by  a 
Saiva  door-keeper  carrying  the  trident  while  Yamuna  is  flanked  by  a  ferocious-looking 
door-keeper  carrying  the  skull  on  bone. 

The  doorsill  shows  a  lotus  stalk  flanked  by  female  attendants  on  the  central  projection 
and  a  lion  lording  over  an  elephant  flanked  by  female  chauri- bearers  on  the  end  projections. 
In  the  recesses  between  the  projections  occur  six  water-gods,  each  carrying  a  water-jar  and 
riding  a  crocodile. 

There  are  reasons  to  believe  that  the  doorway  does  not  belong  to  this  temple  and  was 
planted  subsequently. 

Sanctum 

The  sanctum  is  provided  with  a  sunken  (3  ft.  deep)  floor,  which  is  accessible  through  three 
steep  steps.  The  sunken  floor  has  been  designed  to  accommodate  the  pedestal  for  the  colos¬ 
sal  deity  of  the  sanctum  so  as  to  bring  the  feet  of  the  deity  in  level  with  the  doorway.  The 
sanctum  is  plain  except  for  a  recessed  niche  on  its  three  walls.  The  roof  is  supported  on  pi¬ 
lasters  which  are  heavily  ornamented  with  stencilled  scrolls  and  pot-and-foliage  design  and 
carry  the  same  type  of  capital  and  atlantean  brackets  as  the  mandapa  pillars.  The  brackets 
carry  a  beam  which  supports  a  pair  of  cornices  decorated  with  lotus  petals.  Above  the  upper 
cornice  rests  the  square  ceiling  made  of  two  intersecting  squares.  The  soffit  of  the  upper 
square  is  carved  with  a  lotus  flower  in  relief  with  three  rows  of  petals,  the  corners  of  the 
square  being  decorated  with  kirttimukhas. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  sanctum  is  that  six  narrow  steps  have  been  provided  on  its 
southern  wall  to  conduct  the  ritual  worship  of  the  colossal  deity. 

The  deity  enshrined  in  the  sanctum  represents  a  9  ft.  high  image  of  four-armed 
Dakshinamurti  Siva  standing  in  tribhanga  in  an  elegant  pose  on  an  elaborate  pedestal.  His 
lower  right  hand  is  completely  broken  from  the  wrist,  the  upper  right  hand  is  held  in  abhaya 
against  the  chest,  the  upper  left  hand  carries  a  book  enclosed  by  spiral  lotus  stalk,  while  the 
attribute  of  the  lower  left  hand  is  missing  with  the  fingers.  An  elegant  makara-torana  of  one 
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loop  is  represented  as  a  nimbus  behind  the  head.  The  god  wears  jatamukuta  studded  with 
jewels,  ear-ornaments,  necklace,  torque,  yajnopauita,  armlets,  wristlets,  long  garland  and 
anklets  and  is  draped  in  a  scarf  and  an  undergarment  fastened  by  belt  with  jewelled  loops 
and  tassels.  He  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  two-armed  female  attendant  standing  in 
tribhanga  and  wearing  jatamukuta.  The  jatamukuta  of  the  attendant  on  the  right  shows  a 
skull  flanked  by  two  arms.  Below  and  above  the  right  female  attendant  are  represented  two 
smaller  eight-armed,  pot-bellied  gods,  seated  on  a  cushion.  The  upper  figure  is  headless  and 
shows  a  sword  in  one  of  the  right  hands  and  a  skull -cup  in  the  lowest  left  hand.  The  lower 
figure  carries  a  serpent  in  the  lowest  right  hand  and  a  hanging  scarf-like  object  in  the  lowest 
left  hand.  A  headless  two-armed  devotee  is  depicted  above  the  left  female  attendant.  The  de¬ 
ity  stands  on  a  lotus  pedestal,  flanked  on  the  proper  right  by  a  bearded  male  devotee  and  on 
the  left  by  a  female  figure,  constituting  donor  couple.  The  image  represents  a  rare  form  of 
Siva  as  Vyakhyana-Dakshinamurti  or  supreme  teacher. 

This  image  has  many  unique  features.  It  is  notable  not  only  for  its  dimensions  (ht.  9  ft.) 
and  rare  monographic  content  but  also  for  its  expression  of  transcendental  calm  and  bliss. 
This  is  the  only  main  cult  deity  in  Khajuraho  which  is  depicted  in  an  attitude  of  tribhanga, 
marked  by  a  charming  poise  and  rhythm.  The  small  projecting  chin  and  the  fingers  of  the 
surviving  hand  and  toes  of  the  right  foot  of  the  deity  reveal  highly  sensitive  modelling.  This 
is  indeed  one  of  the  finest  sculptures  fashioned  by  the  master  artists  of  Khajuraho. 
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Sculptural  Art  of  Khajuraho 


Adinatha  temple:  Apsara 
performing  a  difficult  dance. 


iie  sculptural  art.  t 1  Khajuraho  draws  amply  on  die  classical  Indian  tradition,  but  is  esse; 
tially  medie  wil.  situated  at  Khajuraho  is  in  the  heart  of  Central  India,  which  is  open  to  the 
artistic  influences  ti  m  ne  east  and  the  west,  as  art  is  a  happy  combination  oi  the 
sensuousi.  es  oi  the  Eastern  Indian  art  with  the  nervous  angular  modelling  of  the  vVestc 
Indian  idiom  Though  this  art  cannot  compare  with  the  classical  Cupta  Art  in  sublime 
depth  of  feeling  and  expressioi  ot  inner  experience  oi  the  artist,  it  pulsates  with  a  hum  i 
vitality  wh  ch  is  amaz.  ng.  t  nt  is  str  ck  by  the  immensity  and  throbbing  warn  tn 
Khajurahc  sculptures  which  are  completely  liberated  from  their  wall  surface  and  scanu  ■ 
almost  fully  in  the  round  as  vivid  and  enchanting  lyrics  oi  modelled  beauty. 

The  modelling  at  Khajuraho  is  generally  still  and  lacks  the  tlow  and  sensitivity  whit 
characterize  the  sculptures  of  the  Gupta  age.  The  plastic  volume  is  generally  ample,  hut  > 
stereotyped,  indicating  a  thinning  down  of  the  plastic  vision,  i  he  plasticity  ot  the  fully 
rounded  and  modelled  form  is  replaced  by  sharp  edges  and  pointed  angles  with  a  stress  j 
horizontals,  verticals  and  diagonals  The  smooth  and  gliding  curves  of  the  classical  sculp¬ 
ture  now  tend  to  become  concave.  Nevertheless,  the  art  of  Khajuraho  matches  if  not  - 
passes  the  medieval  school  of  Orissa  in  revealing  the  sensuous  and  many-sided  charms  of 
the  human  body.  Inspired  by  an  ecstatic  joy  of  living  and  a  consuming  passion  for  the  phy  i 
cal  beauty,  the  artist  of  Khajuraho  revels  to  admire  the  human  body  from  the  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  angles  which  give  us  fine  profiles  and  the  unusual  three-quarter  profiles.  The  walls  of  the 
Khajuraho  temples  are  a  veritable  gallery  of  female  types  of  ravishing  beauty,  vaunting  the , 
voluptuous  charms  in  an  infinite  variety  of  lovely  attitudes  and  postures.  In  fact  this  art  ex 
cels  all  other  contemporary  schools  of  art  in  the  vivid  portrayal  of  human  moods  and  tant  les 
which  are  often  expressed  through  the  medium  of  gestures  and  flexions  with  a  subtle  but 
purposive  sensuous  provocation. 

The  sculptures  at  Khajuraho  are  divisible  into  six  broad  categories.  The  first  category 
comprises  cult-images  executed  almost  completely  in  the  round.  These  are  format  and  gen 
erally  stand  erect  and  have  a  large  nimbus  and  a  back-slab  decorated  with  figures  of  atten¬ 
dant  gods  and  goddesses.  As  these  are  images  fashioned  in  strict  conformity  with  canonical 
formulae  and  iconographical  prescriptions  of  proportions,  postures  and  attributes,  they  re¬ 
veal  a  thm  aesthetic  vision.  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  of  which  the  colossal  image,  en 
shrined  as  the  principal  deity  of  the  Chaturbhuja  temple,  is  noteworthy.  This  image  is  less 
formal  and,  unlike  other  enshrined  deities,  stands  in  an  elegant  tnbhanga  and  has  a  digni 
tied  expression  of  transcendental  calm  and  bliss 

The  second  category  ot  sculptures  comprises  familial,  attendant  and  enclosing  divinities, 
besides  numerous  categories  of  gods  and  goddesses.  These  occur  in  the  niches  or  are  figured 
against  the  walls  of  the  temple  and  are  executed  either  in  the  round  or  in  high  or  medium 
relief.  Those  occurring  in  the  niches  are  more  formal  and  partake  ot  the  monographic  qtu 
ties  of  the  cult-images  of  the  first  category.  The  remaining  figures  or  gods  and  goddes. 
w'hich  include  those  of  the  Dikpalas,  are  less  formal  and  more  free.  These  usually  stand  m 
a  lively  iribhanga  and  are  distinguishable  from  human  figures  only  by  their  peculiar  head¬ 
dress  ( jata-kinta  or  karanda-mukuta),  or  by  their  mounts  or  special  attributes,  held  usually 
m  more  than  two  hands.  In  most  cases  the  gods  wear  the  same  dress  and  ornaments  as 
human  figures  and  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  a  sign  of  diamond  on  the  chest 
(it  is  the  same  as  the  kaustubha-mani  on  the  chest  of  Vishnu  and  the  srwatsa  on  the  chest 
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of  Jina  figures)  and  by  a  long  garland,  resembling  the  uaij ay  anti- mala  of  Vishnu,  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  cognizances  of  gods  at  Khajuraho. 

The  third  category  consists  of  the  sura-sundaris,  (celestial  beauties)  or  apsaras  (celestial 
dancers)  who  account  for  the  finest  and  most  numerous  sculptures  at  Khajuraho,  executed 
either  in  the  round  or  in  high  or  medium  relief,  on  the  jangha  and  in  the  minor  niches  of 
the  facades  and  on  the  pillars  or  ceiling-brackets  or  the  recesses  between  pilasters  in  the  in¬ 
terior.  The  sura-sundaris  are  invariably  depicted  as  youthful  beauties,  wearing  the  choicest 
gems  and  garments  and  full  of  winsome  grace  and  charm.  As  celestial  dancers  (apsaras), 
they  are  shown  as  dancing  in  various  postures.  As  attendants  of  the  higher  divinities,  they 
are  represented  with  hands  in  anjah  (adoration)  or  in  some  other  mudra,  or  as  carrying  the 
lotus  flower,  mirror,  garland,  water-jar,  dress,  ornaments,  etc.,  as  offerings  for  the  deities. 
But  more  often  the  sura-sundaris  are  depicted  to  express  common  human  moods,  senti¬ 
ments  and  fancies  and  are  often  difficult  to  distinguish  from  conventional  nayikas  or  hero¬ 
ines.  Such  apsaras  are  shown  as  disrobing,  yawning,  scratching  the  back,  looking  into  the 
mirror,  touching  the  breasts,  rinsing  water  from  the  wet  plaits  of  hair,  plucking  thorn,  fon¬ 
dling  a  baby,  playing  with  a  pet  like  the  parrot  or  monkey,  writing  a  letter,  playing  a  flute 
or  vina,  painting  designs  on  the  wall  or  adorning  themselves  in  various  ways  by  painting  the 
feet,  applying  collyrium  or  vermilion,  etc. 

The  fourth  category  comprises  demi-gods  other  than  the  celestial  beauties  and  includes 
pramathas  or  ganas  (cherubs),  kumaras  or  bhara-putrakas  (atlantean  figures),  Gandharvas 
(celestial  musicians)  and  Vidyadharas  (angels),  who  are  also  depicted  on  the  Khajuraho 
temples  in  large  number  and  with  great  effect.  They  are  all  divine  attendants,  with  specific 
functions  and  assignments  and  their  positions  in  the  architectural  scheme  are  largely  fixed 
in  the  art-conversions.  Thus  the  top  row  of  the  jangha  representing  the  celestial  world,  was 
reserved  for  the  Vidyadharas  and  Gandharvas,  shown  alone  or  with  couples,  on  almost  all 
the  local  temples  erected  after  c.  1050.  The  Vidyadharas  attend  on  the  gods  (who  may  be 
present  physically  or  symbolically)  and  invariably  fly  or  hover  round  them,  carrying  flowers 
or  garlands  or  sporting  sword  or  staff,  while  the  Gandharvas  are  shown  likewise,  playing  on 
musical  instruments.  The  flying  Vidyadharas  carrying  garlands  are  also  present  on  the 
image  stelas  flanking  the  nimbus  of  the  gods.  The  ganas  (cherubs)  are  a  host  of  playful 
dwarfs  charged  with  the  duty  of  guarding  Siva’s  household  and  keep  the  members  of  the 
Lord’s  family  including  his  bull  mount  in  good  humour  by  their  frolics  and  pranks.  They  are 
usually  carved  on  the  bands  of  the  doorway  frolicking  or  gambolling  or  playing  on  drums, 
flutes  or  pipes.  They  are  also  present  on  the  pedestals  of  large  Siva  images  and  may  be  shown 
as  stated  above  or  making  faces  or  amusing  gestures.  The  kumaras  or  bhara-putrakas  are 
load-bearing  four-armed  dwarfs,  counterparts  of  atlantean  figures,  shown  as  supporting  su¬ 
perstructures  with  uplifted  pair  of  hands.  They  have  broad,  heaving  chests  and  are  normally 
represented  on  pillar  brackets  or  corbels,  or  below  projecting  architectural  members  carry¬ 
ing  superincumbent  weight.  Their  leaders  known  in  architectural  texts  as  bhuta-nayakas 
are  depicted  as  multi-armed,  supporting  the  central  deity  of  the  lintel  of  the  sanctum  door¬ 
way  with  the  upper  pair  of  hands  and  blowing  a  conch-shell  with  another  pair  to  announce 
the  triumphant  glory  of  the  deity.  All  the  demi-gods  mentioned  above,  representing  atmos¬ 
pheric  light  and  air,  have  a  free  movement  and  easy  demeanour.  The  Vidyadharas  and 
Gandharvas,  who  are  shown  as  air-borne,  are  indeed  weightless  beings  depicted  with  a  gay 
abandon  and  with  the  flight  as  their  substance. 

The  fifth  category  consists  of  secular  sculptures,  which  comprise  miscellaneous  themes 
including  domestic  scenes,  teacher  and  disciples,  dancers  and  musicians  and  erotic  couples 
or  groups.  The  last  have  yielded  some  of  the  finest  sculptural  compositions  of  Khajuraho, 
vibrating  with  a  rare  sensitiveness  and  warmth  of  human  emotion.  Some  of  the  erotic  cou¬ 
ples  like  those  of  the  Jagadambi  temple  are  distinguished  by  an  expression  of  intense  ab¬ 
sorption  and  rapture,  which  transcend  from  the  physical  to  the  spiritual  plane. 

The  sixth  or  the  last  category  consists  of  sculptures  of  animals  including  the  vyala,  which 
is  a  heraldic  and  fabulous  beast,  primarily  represented  as  a  rampant  horned  lion  with  an 
armed  human  rider  on  the  back  and  a  warrior  counter-player  attacking  it  from  behind.  Nu¬ 
merous  varieties  of  this  basic  type  are  known  with  heads  of  elephant,  man,  parrot,  boar,  etc. 
The  vyala  is  normally  figured  in  the  recesses  of  the  jangha  but  also  appears  on  the 
sukanasika  and  in  the  interior.  Like  the  apsaras,  this  is  a  most  typical  and  popular  sculptur¬ 
al  theme  of  Khajuraho  and  is  invested  with  a  deep  symbolism. 
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The  classical  flavour  persists  in  the  sculptures  of  the  Lakshmana  and  Parsvanatha  tem¬ 
ples,  which  combine  subtlety  of  modelling  with  an  amplitude  of  volume  and  a  languorous  ex¬ 
pression.  The  tradition  is  continued  in  the  Visvanatha  and  partially  in  the  Jagadambi  and 
Chitragupta  temples.  But  the  sculptures  of  the  later  Khajuraho  temples,  such  as  the 
Kandariya,  Vamana,  Adinatha  and  Duladeo  show  violent  and  excited  movements.  The 
human  frame  writ  hes  round  its  axis,  in  agitated  and  impossible  flexions,  straining  the  joints 
almost  to  a  breaking  point. 

The  supple  and  rounded  modelling,  combined  with  a  gracefully  languorous  expression,  is 
illustrated  by  exquisite  figures  of  Krishna  vanquishing  Kaliya  and  uprooting  the  twin  trees 
and  scores  of  charming  sura-sundaris  in  various  enchanting  poses  from  the  interior  of  the 
Lakshmana  temple.  A  sculpture  depicting  a  pair  of  street  singers  on  the  south-east  facade 
of  the  temple  is  also  remarkable  for  the  expression  of  intense  devotional  ecstasy.  The 
Parsvanatha  temple  has  equally  expressive  figures  of  Siva,  Agni,  Lakshmi-Narayana  and  a 
group  of  Rama,  Sita  and  Hanuman,  besides  some  of  the  loveliest  sura-sundaris  like  those 
painting  the  foot,  applying  collyrium  and  putting  on  bell-anklets.  The  sculptures  from  the 
Parsvanatha,  like  those  of  the  Lakshmana,  exude  a  classical  flavour. 

The  Visvanatha  temple  has  indeed  the  most  proportionate  figures  with  admirable  poise 
and  balance,  illustrated  by  sura-sundaris  playing  on  flute  or  looking  into  mirror.  Some  of 
the  characteristic  sculptural  types  of  Khajuraho  are  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  this 
temple.  The  sculptures  of  the  Jagadambi  and  Chitragupta  are  slightly  less  massive  than 
those  of  the  Visvanatha,  but  not  quite  as  slender  as  those  of  the  Kandariya  and  have  yielded 
some  of  the  most  artistic  figures  of  erotic  couples,  vibrating  with  rare  tenderness  and 
warmth  of  emotion. 

The  characteristic  sculptural  types  of  Khajuraho  attain  their  maturity  in  the  Kandariya 
Mahadeva  temple  which  displays  tall  and  slender  figures  with  distinctive  physiognomy, 
writhing  round  their  axis  often  in  highly  contorted  postures.  The  Vamana  and  the  Adinatha 
carry  on  the  sculptural  tradition  of  the  Kandariya  and  show  elegantly  tall  figures  with  taper¬ 
ing  legs.  They  display  a  wide  variety  of  apsaras  in  many  difficult  and  tortuous  poses,  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  dancing  apsara  from  the  Adinatha. 

The  sculptural  art  is  on  a  definite  decline  in  the  Javari  and  Chaturbhuja  temples,  which 
represent  largely  conventionalized  figures  without  much  expression  or  life.  The  Duladeo 
represents  the  last  glow  of  the  dying  lamp,  as  it  combines  highly  dynamic  and  romantic 
sculptures,  such  as  those  of  dancing  apsaras  and  flying  Vidyadharas  with  degenerate,  stere¬ 
otyped  and  lavishly-ornamented  figures  marking  the  exhaustion  of  the  remarkable  vitality 
for  which  the  Khajuraho  sculptures  are  justly  famous. 

Apsara  or  Sura-sundari 

The  sura-sundari  (celestial  beauty)  and  the  apsara  (celestial  dancer)  form  the  most  popular 
sculptural  theme  of  Khajuraho  and  are  conspicuously  represented  on  the  facades  as  well  as 
the  interiors  of  the  local  temples.  They  are  striking  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity  and  ac¬ 
count  for  the  finest  and  most  numerous  sculptures  at  Khajuraho.  As  religious  sculptures 
they  come  next  in  importance  to  the  images  of  the  gods  and  goddesses.  Belonging  to  the 
class  of  the  avarana-devatas  or  surrounding  divinities,  they  are  figured  either  as  attendants 
of  the  deities  on  the  jangha  (wall)  and  the  roof  pediments  or  are  represented  independently 
on  the  projections  and  recesses  of  the  sculptured  belts  of  the  jangha.  They  also  occur  in  the 
interior  as  attendants  or  as  independent  figures  in  the  interspace  between  pilasters  or  on  the 
ceiling  brackets  or  more  prominently  on  the  pillar  capitals  or  brackets  of  the  maha- 
mandapa  where  they  alternate  with  the  vyalas  (mythical  lions)  which  have  a  cognate  sym¬ 
bolical  significance. 

Although  the  sura-sundari  is  represented  in  a  human  form,  she  is  not  made  of  flesh  or 
blood.  She  has  no  gross  or  earthly  existence,  but  has  a  celestial  or  ethereal  body  which  has 
the  quality  of  atmosphere.  Movement  is  the  essence  of  her  being.  She  has  various  names  and 
forms,  such  as,  Apsara,  Yakshini  and  Nataka.  ‘As  Apsara  she  is  the  movement  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  as  Yakshini  she  is  the  movement  in  the  vegetation,  and  as  Nataka  she  is  the  move¬ 
ment  in  the  human  body  and  is  shown  as  a  dancer’1.  She  reveals  herself  in  rhythms  and  ges¬ 
tures.  The  presence  of  the  celestial  beauty  is  aptly  repeated  ad  infinitum  in  a  wide  variety 


1.  Stella  Kramrisch,  Hindu  Temple  (Calcutta,  1946),  p.  340. 
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of  postures  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  which  symbolically  stands  for  a  reconstructed  heaven, 
peopled  by  gods  and  goddesses. 

The  sura-sundaris  are  invariably  represented  as  handsome  and  youthful  nymphs,  attired 
in  the  choicest  gems  and  garments  and  full  of  winsome  grace  and  charm.  As  heavenly  danc¬ 
ers  ( apsaras ),  they  are  shown  as  dancing  in  various  postures.  As  attendants  of  the  higher  di¬ 
vinities  they  are  represented  with  hands  in  anjali  or  in  some  other  mudras,  or  as  carrying 
lotus  flower,  mirror,  water-jar,  raiments  and  ornaments,  etc.,  as  offerings  for  the  deities.  But 
more  often  the  sura-sundaris  are  portrayed  to  expresses  common  human  moods,  emotions 
and  activities  and  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  as  conventional  types  of  nayikas  or  heroines. 
Such  are  apsaras  are  shown  as  disrobing,  yawning,  scratching  the  back,  touching  the 
breasts,  rinsing  water  from  the  wet  plaits  of  hair,  removing  thorn,  fondling  a  baby,  playing 
with  a  pet  like  parrot  or  monkey,  reading  or  writing  a  letter,  playing  on  a  flute  or  vina ,  paint¬ 
ing  designs  on  the  wall,  or  bedecking  themselves  in  various  ways  by  painting  the  feet  or  ap¬ 
plying  collyrium  or  vermilion,  etc.  Behind  the  familiar  human  facade  of  the  sura-sundaris 
is  hidden  a  deeper  meaning  and  symbolism.  One  of  the  commonest  motifs  is  the  apsara 
sporting  with  a  ball,  recalling  to  mind  the  legend  of  Vishnu  who  sported  with  a  ball  as 
Mohini  and  so  enchanted  the  Titans  with  voluptuous  charms  as  to  delude  them  of  their 
share  of  amrita  (ambrosia  of  immortality).  This  motif  symbolically  asserts  the  power  of  ab¬ 
sorption  of  beauty  in  her  ego  which  leads  to  delusion.  But  when  celestial  beauty  looks  into 
a  mirror,  an  equally  favourite  and  pleasing  motif,  she  beholds  true  knowledge  in  the  clear 
reflection  of  her  intellectual  consciousness,  with  no  traces  of  delusion.  The  insistent  repeti¬ 
tion  ol  these  motifs  on  the  walls  of  the  temples  is  calculated  to  make  a  profound  impression 
indeed  on  the  attuned  mind  of  the  devotee. 

The  temple  is  likened  on  plan  to  a  y antra  or  a  mystic  diagram.  The  deity  is  the  Mahasakti 
or  the  Supreme  Power  residing  in  the  innermost  circle  of  the  Sri-  Yantra,  the  outer  circles 
of  which  are  occupied  by  a  hierarchy  of  Yoginis  or  conjoint  energies.  Some  of  the  Saktis  or 
Yoginis  are  referred  to  as  Maids  ( paricharika )  and  Messengers  ( dutis )  of  the  Mahasakti  and 
are  visualised  as  holding  a  mirror  or  raiments  or  ornaments  or  vessels  of  lotus  flower  or  some 
appropriate  mudra.  It  is  these  Yoginis  or  the  working  energies  subservient  to  the  Mahasakti 
that  are  ubiquitously  represented  on  the  walls  of  the  temples  as  sura-sundaris.  They  func¬ 
tion  as  attendants  of  the  gods  whose  activity  is  furthered  by  their  presence.  Instead  of  de¬ 
tracting  the  devotee  by  their  exciting  postures,  the  celestial  beauties  really  strengthen  and 
serve  the  devotee.  ‘They  satisfy  his  response  to  them  so  that,  increased  in  power,  released 
from  their  attractions  and  transformed,  he  proceeds  in  his  devotion  towards  God  in  the  in¬ 
nermost  sanctuary  of  his  heart  and  in  the  temple’2. 

With  an  apparently  human  form,  the  celestial  beauties  are  really  intellect  personified, 
and  it  is  art  that  lends  a  concrete  form  to  their  symbolic  existence. 


Right:  Adinatha  temple: 

Sura-sundari  applying 
vermilion. 

Preceding  page:  Lakshmana 
temple:  Platform  frieze  showing 
armed  procession  and  scene  of 

boar-hunt.  2.  Stella  Kramrisch,  Hindu  Temple  (Calcutta,  1946),  p.  339. 
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Above:  Lord  Siva  attended  by  an  apsara. 

Left:  Lakshmana  temple:  Lord  Siva  flanked  by  a  sura-sun'dari 
writing  a  letter  on  south-east  wall. 
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Socio-Cultural  Background 


Feudalism  crept  into  the  Indian  body  politic  from  about  the  fifth  century  A.D.  The  system 
of  payment  in  the  form  of  land-grants  to  the  civil  and  military  officers  and  the  profuse  relig¬ 
ious  grants  to  the  temples  and  the  Brahmins  gradually  brought  about  a  change  in  the  socio¬ 
economic  pattern.  There  emerged  now  a  politico-economic  system  based  chiefly  on  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  land.  The  territory  directly  administered  by  the  king  or  the  central  power 
shrank  and  the  kingdom  became  a  loose  pyramid  made  of  a  hierarchy  of  chiefs  and  feudato¬ 
ries  of  different  gradations  owing  allegiance  to  the  overlord.  As  the  king  depended  more  and 
more  on  the  army  of  the  feudatories,  his  power  grew  weaker  and  that  of  the  feudal  chiefs, 
who  amassed  large  chunks  of  land,  property  and  armed  might,  grew  stronger. 

The  liberal  grant  of  land  and  titles  to  the  chieftains  and  the  military  character  of  the  feu¬ 
dal  relationships  mainly  contributed  to  the  rise  of  the  Rajput  clans  which  forms  a  distinc¬ 
tive  trait  of  the  medieval  politico-economic  structure.  The  Rajput  was  bred  and  brought  up 
in  an  atmosphere  of  heroism  and  gallantry  and  armed  conquest  was  uppermost  in  his 
thought.  To  die  in  the  battlefield  was  the  greatest  ambition  of  the  Rajput  who  gloried  in 
warfare  and  regarded  armed  expeditions  as  vijaya-yatras  or  victory-pilgrimages. 

The  Rajput  chiefs,  who  were  able  to  carve  out  principalities  for  themselves,  invariably 
tried  to  glorify  their  families  and  claimed  high  pedigrees  irrespective  of  their  actual  origin. 
For  the  recognition  of  their  social  status  they  depended  upon  the  support  of  the  Brahmins 
who  were  won  over  by  the  performance  of  purtadharma  which  mainly  took  the  form  of  lib¬ 
eral  gifts  to  the  Brahmins  and  the  building  of  temples. 

The  upper  classes  associated  with  the  temple  constructions  believed  in  magic.  The 
magico-religious  beliefs  of  the  high  society  are  amply  reflected  in  the  literature,  epigraphs 
and  arts  since  the  early  medieval  times.  Increasingly  during  the  medieval  age  sex  and  war 
became  the  dominant  preoccupations  of  the  aristocracy  and  magic  and  superstitions  were 
believed  to  assure  success  in  these  ventures.  The  Kamasastra  prescribed  magical  formulae 
and  auspicious  date  and  time  for  amours.  Magical  and  astrological  considerations  played  an 
important  role  also  for  military  adventures.  The  soothsayers  and  the  astrologers  were  held 
in  high  esteem  and  granted  land.  The  march  of  the  army  and  the  timing  of  the  campaigns 
were  dictated  not  so  much  by  military  considerations  as  by  astrological  calculations.  When 
the  king  marched  on  an  expedition,  the  streets  were  adorned  with  auspicious  sights  and  evil 
omens  were  scrupulously  avoided. 

The  feudal  tendencies,  which  gradually  intensified  the  decentralisation  of  political  power 
and  the  growth  of  local  units  of  economic  production,  promoted  regional  consciousness  in 
many  spheres  of  social  life  and  culture  including  language,  script,  costume  and  visual  arts. 
The  inevitable  concomitants  of  feudalism  and  regionalism  were  conventionalism  and  dry¬ 
ing  up  of  creative  reservoirs. 

Literature  now  produced  very  little  of  original  writing  and  more  of  commentaries  with 
scholastic  elaborations  and  alankaras  (embellishments).  In  the  field  of  visual  arts  strict 
canons  were  laid  down  and  the  painting  and  sculptural  art  and  architecture  were  bound 
down  by  prescriptions  of  proportions  and  rigid  formulae  of  poses,  postures  and  attributes. 
Creativity  and  originality  were  now  stifled  under  the  rigours  of  canonisation.  Regarding  the 
medieval  sculptures  Nihar  Ranjan  Ray  has  noted:  “A  procession  of  endless  monotony  of 
form,  uninformed  by  any  inner  experience  and  without  any  registration  of  individual  crea- 
Sura-sundari  disrobing  herself.  five  genius,  meets  the  eye.  It  is  only  in  rare  instances  that  images  were  expressions  of  the 
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artist’s  creative  genius  and  attained  high  artistic  standards.  But  such  examples  are  few  and 
far  between.”1  In  short,  there  was  a  great  stress  on  form  and  embellishment  both  in  literary 
and  visual  arts. 

The  medieval  period  was  also  the  age  of  local  annals  and  prasastis  (recitations  of  praise) 
by  the  bards  and  the  court-poets,  giving  exaggerated  and  colourful  accounts  of  the  attain¬ 
ments  of  their  princely  patrons,  emphasizing.particularly  their  heroism  in  battles  and  sexu¬ 
al  virility.  Blatant  ostentation  characterised  also  the  land-grants  and  other  epigraphs  which 
credited  even  minor  princes  with  high-sounding,  almost  imperial  titles  and  with  exaggerat¬ 
ed  and  often  false  claims  for  conquests.  Similar  tendencies  of  egoistic  display  are  reflected 
also  in  the  keen  competition  among  princes  and  feudatories  to  excel  others  in  building  ever 
larger  and  grander  temples  adorned  with  sculptural  profusion.  The  race  was  joined  by  the 
queens  and  other  members  of  the  family  and  the  ministers  and  other  dignitaries. 

The  socio-economic  condition  of  the  times,  which  were  not  conducive  to  promotion  of 
trade  and  commerce,  induced  the  princes  and  the  feudatories  to  invest  their  surplus  wealth 
in  the  patronage  of  arts  and  crafts,  in  luxuries,  in  visiting  places  of  pilgrimage,  in  the  dana 
(charities)  to  the  Brahmins  of  cash  and  kind  and  land  and  above  all  in  building  and  decorat¬ 
ing  temples  which  would  earn  them  both  merit  and  fame.  Temple  building  was  regarded  by 
the  Puranas  as  more  meritorious  than  the  performance  of  the  Asvamedha  or  any  other 
Vedic  sacrifice. 

Land-grants  were  made  to  the  Brahmins  and  the  temples  together  with  all  fiscal  immuni¬ 
ties  and  surrender  of  police  and  administrative  functions  in  favour  of  the  donees.  The  result 
was  that  the  state  became  poorer  and  weaker  and  temples  were  converted  into  rich  and  pow¬ 
erful  organizations.  The  enormous  riches  amassed  in  the  medieval  temples  may  be  estimat¬ 
ed  from  the  accounts  of  the  temples  at  Somanatha  and  Mathura  furnished  by  the  Muslim 
travellers.  The  Somanatha  Temple  was  endowed  with  10,000  villages,  had  500  deuadasis 
and  1000  priests.  Inside  the  temple  hung  a  golden  chain  with  bells  attached,  weighing  200 
maunds.  The  mandapa  was  supported  by  fifty-six  pillars  inlaid  with  jewels.  The  value  of  the 
wealth  plundered  by  Mahmud  Ghazni  from  this  temple  amounted  to  more  than  twenty  mil¬ 
lion  golden  dinars.  Regarding  the  main  temple  of  Mathura,  Mahmud  remarked  that  it 
would  have  required  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  golden  dinars  and  two  hundred 
years  for  the  most  able  craftsmen  to  build  the  temple.  Mahmud  found  there  five  images  of 
gold,  each  15  feet  high  and  at  least  200  images  of  silver,  so  heavy  that  they  could  not  be 
weighed  without  breaking  them  to  pieces.  A1  Utbi  stated  that  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the 
Indian  temples  was  so  enormous  “that  the  backs  of  camels  would  not  carry  it,  nor  vessels 
contain  it,  nor  writer’s  hand  record  it,  nor  the  imagination  of  an  arithmetician  conceive  it.”2 

Rajaraja  Chola  (A.D.  985-1014)  built  the  Brihadisvara  temple  at  Tanjore  and  presented 
it  500  lbs  (troy)  of  gold,  jewels  of  about  half  that  value  and  over  600  lbs  (troy)  of  silver  and 
endowed  it  with  several  villages  yielding  an  annual  income  of  1,16,000  Kalams  of  paddy. 
Four  hundred  deuadasis  were  also  maintained,  besides  212  other  employees  comprising 
dance-masters,  musicians,  drummers,  tailors  and  goldsmiths,  each  getting  fixed  shares  of 
paddy.  The  rich  temple  wielded  tremendous  power  in  the  contemporary  socio-economic  life, 
acting  at  once  as  the  landlord,  employer,  bank,  school,  museum,  hospital  and  theatre. 

It  has  also  been  recorded  that  the  Chedi  king  Yuvarajadeva  I  (c.  A.D.  915-945)  assigned 
3  lac  villages  in  Dahala,  roughly  one-third  of  the  entire  kingdom,  to  the  Mattamayura  ascet¬ 
ic  Sadbhavasambhu  or  Prabhavasiva,  the  founder  of  the  monastery  known  as  Golaki 
Matha.  Rastrakuta  Govinda  IV  (A.D.  930-933)  gave  400  villages  and  32  lac  coins  to  temples 
on  the  occasion  of  his  coronation.  The  Solanki  king  Jayasimha  (A.D.  1094-1143)  is  recorded 
to  have  distributed  for  religious  charities  ten  million  coins  every  year.  The  Orissan  kings  are 
known  to  have  dedicated  their  kingdom  to  Lord  Jagannatha  and  ruled  as  the  god’s  viceroy. 
King  Dhanga  is  referred  to  as  having  dedicated  an  emerald  linga  to  a  Saiva  temple  at 
Khajuraho. 

Many  medieval  temples  also  owned  houses,  house-sites  and  shops  from  which  they  col¬ 
lected  rent  and  some  of  them  were  also  assigned  a  portion  of  the  tolls  and  transit  taxes.  The 
temples  in  Kashmir  had  become  so  wealthy  that  king  Kalasa  of  Kashmir  (A.D.  1063-1089) 
confiscated  villages  belonging  to  them  and  his  son  king  Harsha  appointed  a  special  officer 
to  collect  wealth  and  golden  images  from  them. 

1.  History  and  Culture  of  Indian  People,  ed.  R.C.  Majumdar,  Vol.V.,  p.  643. 

2.  H. Elliot  and  4.  Dowson,  History  of  India  as  told  by  its  own  Historians,  Vol.  II,  p.  34. 
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Wealth  and  power,  combined  with  the  presence  of  the  devadasis  (temple-maidens)  and 
the  philosophy  of  sex  preached  and  practised  by  some  of  the  extremist  Saiva  and  Tantric 
sects  vitiated  the  holy  atmosphere  of  many  medieval  temples  and  their  priests  succumbed 
to  the  temptation  of  luxurious  living  and  immoral  sexual  practices.  The  Rajatarangini  (V, 
465;  VII,  13)  states  that  the  temple  priests  were  organised  into  corporations  which  wielded 
political  power  and  took  part  in  the  internal  politics  of  the  kingdom.  The  Verawal  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  Bhava  Brihaspati  records  how  the  Somanatha  temple  was  ruined  by  many  evil- 
disposed  Gandas  (Pasupata  priests)  and  greedy  servants  of  the  king.  Merutunga  has  noted 
in  the  Prabandhachintamani  that  a  Saiva  teacher  agreed  to  act  as  a  priest  of  the 
Tripurushaprasada  built  by  Solanki  Mularaja  on  the  condition  that  he  was  supplied  daily 
a  specified  quantity  of  saffron,  musk  and  camphor  for  massaging  his  body,  and  was  given 
in  addition  32  varanganas  (courtezans)  as  attendants,  a  white  umbrella  and  a  land-grant. 
Damodaragupta  and  Kshemendra  in  their  satires  refer  to  the  love  adventures  of  Pasupata 
teachers  and  temple  officials  with  prostitutes.  We  come  across  actual  sculptures  of  religious 
teachers  attended  by  women  on  medieval  monuments  such  as  the  Lakshmana  and 
Chitragupta  temples  at  Khajuraho. 

The  devadasi  institution,  which  in  origin  had  fertility  associations  and  was  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  Puranas  for  subserving  the  important  temple  rituals  of  dance  and  music,  became 
so  popular  in  medieval  times  that  no  prestigious  temple  could  do  without  it.  Developed  me¬ 
dieval  temples  of  all  regions  had  provision  for  dance  and  drama  and  the  special  hall  con¬ 
structed  for  the  purpose  was  significantly  known  as  nata-mandira  in  Orissa,  sabha- 
mandapa  or  ranga-mandapa  in  Gujarat  and  Rajasthan  and  nritya-mandapa  or 
utsava-mandapa  in  South  India.  As  regards  Khajuraho  temples,  dance  and  music  per¬ 
formances  were  probably  held  in  the  maha-mandapa.  While  we  have  copious  historical,  lit¬ 
erary  and  epigraphic  references  to  the  temple  devadasis  from  other  regions  of  India,  we  get 
only  two  epigraphic  allusions  to  the  system  from  the  Chandella  records.  A  fragmentary  pil¬ 
lar  inscription  dated  A.D.  1130  in  the  Nilakantha  Mahadeva  temple  at  Kalanjar  mentions 
Mahanachani  Padmavati,  while  there  is  a  short  inscription  in  the  maha-mandapa  of  the 
Kandariya  Mahadeva  temple  at  Khajuraho  referring  to  probably  a  donation  from  the 
varastris  (courtezans). 

In  the  luxurious  atmosphere  of  the  medieval  temple  the  performances  of  dance,  drama 
and  music  could  not  retain  their  pristine  purity  and  got  increasingly  alloyed  with  secular 
sringara  and  sensuous  appeal.  As  a  consequence  the  devadasi  institution  became  notorious 
for  breeding  corruption  and  moral  laxity.  Further,  the  temple  was  often  used  for  staging  sen¬ 
suous  plays  like  Harsha’s  Ratnavali  (as  stated  in  Damodaragupta’s  Kuttanimatam  of  the 
8th  century)  and  was  even  abused  as  a  rendezvous  of  the  lovers,  the  prostitutes  and  their 
paramours  and  the  travellers  seeking  the  company  of  women.  As  the  temples  grew  larger, 
there  was  a  corresponding  expansion  of  the  space  and  scope  for  sculptural  ornamentation 
and  the  artists  had  a  free  go  at  the  representation  of  the  erotic  theme  which  had  become  an 
absorbing  passion  of  the  medieval  art.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ascetic  idealism  became 
out  of  tune  with  the  medieval  aristocratic  society  which  revelled  in  embellishment  and  pom¬ 
pous  display.  The  outburst  of  sexual  depiction  therefore  accorded  well  with  the  luxurious  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  medieval  temple,  which  was  hardly  different  from  that  of  the  court. 

Religious  background 

The  well-known  medieval  sects  associated  with  Tantrism  were  the  Pasupata,  Kapalika, 
Kalamukha,  Kaula,  Nathapanthi,  Sahajiya  and  the  Ganapatya.  These  sects  had  a  common 
goal  viz.  the  attainment  of  non-duality  or  advaya,  also  called  sahaja  or  kula  i.e.  the  state 
wherein  all  dualistic  cognition  disappears  and  the  aspirant  becomes  one  with  his  object  of 
devotion.  For  attaining  this  goal  these  sects  advocated  different  means  ranging  from  the 
sexo-yogic  techniques  of  arousing  kundalini  to  the  frightful  practices  such  as  eating  food 
out  of  skull-cup,  human  sacrifice  to  the  goddess,  etc.  Belief  in  hatha-yoga  and  the  ‘five 
makaras  or  the  five  elements’  including  ritual  sex  and  magical  aids  like  mantras,  yantras 
and  mandalas  was  common  to  all  of  them.  Sexual  orgies  were  practised  by  the  Kaulas, 
Kapalikas  and  the  Ganapatyas,  while  the  Nathapanthis,  Sahajiyas  and  the  Tantric  Bud¬ 
dhists  believed  in  the  bindu  siddhi  or  the  yogic  control  of  semen  during  the  sexual  act. 

The  ancient  Pasupata  sect  which  was  originally  associated  with  Lakulisa,  developed  as 
a  medieval  Tant  ric  school  and  believed  in  and  practised  the  “objectionable”  rites  of  obscene 
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Above:  Lakshmana  temple:  Sura-sundari  in  a  sensuous  pose. 

Right:  Lakshmana  temple:  Sura-sundari  avidly  examining  the  lover’s  nail-marks. 
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speech  and  gestures.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  erotic  scenes  on  temple  walls  might 
illustrate  the  objectional  practices  of  the  Lakulisa-Pasupatas. 

By  their  extreme  beliefs  and  repulsive  practices  like  eating  out  of  human  skulls,  search 
for  beautiful  women  to  sacrifice  them  to  the  goddess  Chamunda  and  their  association  with 
the  cremation  ground,  the  Pasupatas,  Kapalikas  and  Kalamukhas  became  unpopular  with 
the  masses.  Though  feared  and  hated  by  the  common  people,  as  known  from  copious  liter¬ 
ary  references,  these  sects  gradually  gained  the  favour  of  the  medieval  royalty  and  feudal  ar¬ 
istocracy  through  their  knowledge  of  alchemy,  aphrodisiacs  and  magical  attainments  which 
were  believed  to  bestow  longevity,  sexual  vigour  and  better  control  over  women.  Teachers 
of  these  sects  occupied  high  places  in  the  temple  organization  and  were  often  elevated  to  the 
position  of  royal  priests. 

Tantrism  which  started  as  an  esoteric  movement  about  the  5th  century  A.D.  became 
well-established  from  the  8th  century  onwards.  The  early  Tantras  recognize  four  important 
Tantric  pithas  (seats)  viz.  Kamarupa  in  Assam,  Odiyana  in  Swat  Valley,  Jalandhara  in 
Punjab  and  Purnagiri,  identified  with  Tulaja  Bhawani,  in  the  Deccan.  This  original  list  of 
four  seats  was  gradually  enlarged  to  seven,  then  ten  and  eighteen  and  ultimately  to  fifty-one, 
encompassing  practically  the  entire  sub-continent  of  India  and  Pakistan. 

In  all  the  lists  special  prominence  is  given  to  Kamarupa  which  is  believed  to  be  the  place 
of  origin  of  the  Kaula  and  Yogini-Kaula  Tantra.  There  were  also  other  centres  of  Sakta 
Tantric  cult  in  Eastern  India  including  Bengal  and  Orissa.  In  Orissa,  Jajpur  (Viraja)  was 
noteworthy  as  a  centre  of  Devi-worship,  Bhubanesvar  of  Pasupata  Saivism,  Puri  of  a 
Tantric  form  of  Vaishnavism  and  Konark  of  a  Tantric  form  of  Sun-worship.  Buddhist 
Tantrism  was  also  popular  in  Bihar,  Bengal  and  Orissa  from  the  8th  century  onwards.  The 
Buddhist  monasteries  of  Nalanda,  Vikramasila,  Somapura  (Paharpur  in  Bangladesh)  and 
Ratnagiri  (in  Orissa)  were  prominent  seats  of  Buddhist  Tantrism.  Tantric  form  of  Bud¬ 
dhism  was  also  prevalent  in  Nepal  and  was  strengthened  further  by  the  large-scale  migra¬ 
tion  of  the  teachers  of  the  Buddhist  monasteries  of  Eastern  India  in  the  wake  of  the  Muslim 
invasion. 

In  the  region  of  Northern  India,  Jalandhara  (Jwalamukhi)  in  Punjab  was  an  important 
Tantric  centre  where  Yuan  Chwang  noticed  the  Pasupatas  in  the  7th  century.  In  the  north¬ 
west  of  India,  Odiyana  in  the  Swat  Valley,  Bhimasthana  in  Gandhara  and  Hinglaj  in 
Baluchistan  were  prominent  Tantric  centres.  The  Kashmir  Valley  witnessed  the  prevalence 
of  Saiva,  Buddhist  and  Vaishnava  forms  of  Tantrism  which  flourished  simultaneously  be¬ 
tween  the  9th  and  the  12th  centuries.  Important  Tantric  centres  in  the  Indo-Gangetic 
plains  were  Kurukshetra,  Haridwara,  Ahichchhatra,  Kannauj,  Prayaga,  Kasi  and  Mathura. 
The  last  place  was  a  prominent  seat  of  Pasupata  Saivism  since  the  4th  century  A.D. 

Gujarat  was  a  stronghold  of  Pasupata  Saivism  ever  since  c.  2nd  century  A.D.,  when 
Lakulisa  its  founder  is  believed  to  have  flourished.  Somanatha  temple  at  Prabhasa  was  a 
great  medieval  centre  of  Pasupata  Saivism.  One  of  the  Pasupata  teachers  Bhava  Brihaspati 
who  took  a  leading  role  in  the  restoration  of  the  Somanatha  temple  (12th  century),  wielded 
influence  also  over  Malwa  and  Kannauj.  The  Pasupata  teachers  of  Gujarat  were  held  in  high 
esteem  all  over  the  country  and  were  invited  by  the  Chedi  kings  of  Central  India  to  head  the 
Saiva  monastic  establishments  at  Tripuri  and  Bheraghat,  during  the  11th  and  12th  centu¬ 
ries.  Besides  Prabhasa,  there  were  other  Tantric  centres  in  Gujarat  like  Siddhapur  and 
Dwarka.  Likewise  there  were  quite  a  few  Tantric  sects  in  Rajasthan  which  also  displays  a 
profusion  of  medieval  images  of  Lakulisa. 

Maharashtra  had  many  Tantric  pithas  like  Elapura  (Ellora),  Kolhapur  (Mahalakshmi) 
and  Bijapur  (Tulaja  Bhawani).  The  influence  of  the  Lakulisa  Pasupata  sect  is  strong  on  the 
cave-shrines  of  Ellora,  Elephanta,  Mandapesvara  and  Jogesvari. 

In  the  region  of  South  India  Sri-saila  in  Kurnool  district  was  a  celebrated  Tantric  centre 
since  hoary  antiquity  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  legend,  literature  and  epigraphs  be¬ 
tween  the  5th  and  the  13th  centuries.  The  Kalamukhas,  Pasupatas  and  the  Kapalikas 
wielded  influence  in  Tamil  Nadu  and  Mysore  since  the  8th  century  A.D.  The  Kalamukha- 
Pasupatas  were  the  royal  priests  of  the  Eastern  Chalukyas  from  the  10th  century  onwards. 
The  Saiva  Siddhantins  were  powerful  in  the  Kakatiya  and  Chola  kingdoms  and  teachers  of 
this  sect  occupied  the  position  of  chief  priest  of  the  Brihadisvara  temple  at  Tanjore. 

Like  other  regions  of  India,  Central  India  also  came  under  the  spell  of  the  Tantric  move¬ 
ment.  Mahesvara  and  Ujjain  in  Malwa  were  Tantric  pithas.  Yuan  Chwang  (7th  cent.)  saw 
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the  Pasupatas  at  Mahesvara,  while  Ujjain  was  a  Pasupata  centre  which  had  attracted  dur¬ 
ing  the  8th  century  Sankaracharya  for  a  debate  with  a  Pasupata  teacher  and  the  dramatist 
Bhavabhuti  to  stage  his  play  Malatimadhava  with  Kapalika  characters  in  the  temple  of 
Kalapriyanatha  (probably  Mahakala).  Some  Pasupata  teachers  of  Gujarat  were  invited  dur¬ 
ing  the  11th  to  13th  centuries  to  head  the  temples  and  monasteries  in  Malwaand  Dahala. 

The  Pasupatas,  however,  were  excelled  by  the  teachers  of  the  Saiva  Siddhanta 
(Mattamayura)  sect,  who  wielded  greater  influence  over  a  much  wider  tract  including  a 
major  part  of  Central  India  between  the  10th  and  12th  centuries.  They  founded  monasteries 
and  temples  in  Eastern  Malwa  at  sites  like  Kadwaha,  Surwaya,  and  Terahi  and  in  the 
Dahala  region  at  Chandrehe,  Gurgi,  Masaun,  Bilhari,  Tripuri  and  Bheraghat.  Many  Chedi 
kings  and  queens  were  their  ardent  devotees.  King  Yuvarajadeva  donated  three  lac  villages 
in  Dahala  to  a  Mattamayura  pontiff  Sadbhavasambhu  who  founded  a  monastery  called  the 
Golakimatha  at  Tripuri,  the  Chedi  capital. 

The  Chausath  Yogini  temple  at  Bheraghat,  a  monument  of  the  Yogini  Kaula  sect,  was 
built  during  the  10th  century  as  a  hypaethral  circular  structure  and  the  cloister  with  the  roof 
was  added  in  A.D.  1157  by  Alhanadevi,  a  Chedi  queen  under  the  influence  of  a  Pasupata 
teacher  from  Gujarat. 

As  regards  Jejakabhukti,  Kalinjar,  which  became  famous  in  the  medieval  history  as  a 
strategic  hill-fort  of  the  Chandellas  was  a  Tantric  pitha  and  a  Centre  of  Saiva3  worship  ever 
since  c.  5th  century  A.D.  Although  Khajuraho  does  not  figure  in  the  Tantric  texts,  it  was 
a  centre  of  the  Yogini  Kaula  sect,  as  attested  by  the  Chausath  Yogini  temple  of  a  rectangular 
plan  erected  here  towards  the  close  of  the  9th  century  A.D.  The  abundance  of  ornate  tem¬ 
ples  at  Khajuraho,  dating  from  the  10th  to  the  12th  centuries,  with  copious  and  vivid  depic¬ 
tions  of  sexual  couples  and  orgiastic  groups  bring  out  their  analogy  with  the  contemporary 
Orissan  temples  and  indicates  their  obvious  Tantric  inspiration.  This  is  also  borne  out  by 
the  accounts  of  Ibn  Battuta  who  refers  to  the  temples  being  inhabited  by  “a  body  of  the  Jogis 
who  have  clotted  their  hair  and  let  them  grow  so  that  they  become  as  long  as  their  bodies 
and  on -account  of  their  practising  asceticism  their  colour  had  become  extremely  yellow” — 
an  apt  description  of  the  Pasupata  ascetics  with  ash-besmeared  bodies  and  matted  locks. 
Ibn  Battuta  also  mentions  that  these  ascetics  “made  pills  for  increasing  sexual  desire”, 
which  fits  in  well  with  the  orgiastic  scene  on  the  Lakshmana  temple  depicting  preparation 
of  a  harmonal  elixir  accompanied  with  sexual  rites.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  like  the  rest  of 
medieval  India,  Khajuraho  was  also  in  the  grip  of  the  Tantric  wave  which  is  amply  reflected 
in  the  erotic  carvings  on  its  temples. 

Society  as  depicted  at  Khajuraho 

The  Khajuraho  sculptures  and  friezes  afford  a  peep  into  the  prevailing  social  conditions  and 
throw  interesting  side-light  on  some  aspects  of  contemporary  social  life. 

Traders,  callings  and  vocations 

The  sutradharas  (architects)  and  silpins  (sculptors)  are  frequently  depicted  at  Khajuraho. 
Some  of  the  senior  architects  ( vijnanins )  are  represented  wearing  beards  and  are  shown 
standing  or  seated,  surrounded  by  an  admiring  crowd  of  disciples.  In  one  case  the  master  ar¬ 
chitect4  is  depicted  drawing  a  design  on  a  board  with  a  group  of  disciples  carrying  hammer 
and  chisels  standing  around. 

An  allied  vocation  is  that  of  stone-cutters  or  stone-masons.  There  is  a  graphic  scene  of 
an  architectural  piece  being  carved  with  hammer  and  chisels  and,  on  completion,  being 
transported  on  a  sturdy  pole  by  six  carriers,  three  on  either  side.  The  stone-cutters  use  the 
same  type  of  hammer  and  chisels  as  the  silpins  (sculptors). 

Hunters  are  frequently  represented  together  with  men  carrying  on  poles  hunted  animals 
like  boar  and  deer  and  sometimes  large  birds.  The  professional  hunters  ( lubdhaka  or 
sakunika)  probably  belonged  to  the  aboriginal  class  of  Sabaras  or  lower  castes  such  as  the 
meda,  mahara  or  chandala  mentioned  in  the  contemporary  Chandella  inscriptions. 

Wrestlers,  acrobats  and  gladiators  ( manthas )  fighting  elephants  and  lions  are  also  de¬ 
picted  at  Khajuraho.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  acrobats  belonged  to  the  professional  class 

I?.  Two  clay  sealings  from  the  excavations  at  Bhita  represent  a  Siva-linga,  labelled  Kalanjara  in  early  Gupta  char¬ 
acters,  Archaeological  Surrey  of  India,  Annual  Report,  1911-12,  p.  49,  pi.  XVIII,  15-16. 

4.  Lalita  Kala,  Nos.  1-2,  pi.  XXXIII,  fig.  18. 
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known  as  natas  in  contemporary  literature. 

Soldiers  are  frequently  represented  together  with  mahauts  (aroha  or  cidhorana),  horse- 
riders,  attendants  of  horses  and  elephants  such  as  lesikas  (grass-cutters),  standard-bearers, 
umbrella-bearers,  and  royal  servants  and  attendants.  The  mahauts  include  the  tamers  and 
trainers  of  elephants. 

Musicians  and  dancers 

Scenes  of  music  and  dance  are  among  the  commonest  representations.  With  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  the  drummers  and  musicians  are  males,  while  the  singers  and  dancers  are  females. 
While  some  of  the  dancers  and  musicians  were  possibly  amateurs,  most  of  those  depicted 
on  the  friezes  at  Khajuraho  were  professionals,  pertaining  to  the  class  of  courtezans.  Some 
also  belonged  to  the  aboriginal  tribes,  as  is  indicated  by  the  features  of  two  devotees  or 
street-singers  playing  on  a  pair  of  castanets  and  a  tambourine  depicted  on  the  south-east  fa¬ 
cade  of  the  Lakshmana  temple. 

Courtezans  and  prostitutes 

The  dancing  girls  largely  came  from  the  professional  class  of  courtezans  (ganikas)  who 
formed  an  important  element  of  the  contemporary  society.  They  are  depicted  vaunting 
their  charms  and  offering  wine  to  their  dupes.  Prostitutes  formed  an  allied  class  and  it  is 
largely  they  who  are  so  often  represented  in  erotic  panels  on  the  exterior  and  interior  walls 
of  the  temples. 

Barbers,  as  attendants  of  female  figures,  are  often  found  carrying  a  bag  slung  from  their 
shoulder.  Sometimes,  they  are  shown  holding  a  mirror  or  some  handy  surgical  or  toilet 
equipment.  Mentioned  in  the  contemporary  Chandella  records  as  napita,  they  were  fre¬ 
quently  employed  to  extract  thorns,  cut  the  nails,  paint  the  feet  or  do  minor  surgical  opera¬ 
tions.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  continue  to  play  similar  roles  in  rural  India  even 
now. 

Army 

The  army  consisted  of  three  principal  arms,  viz.  infantry,  cavalry  and  elephants.  The  cam¬ 
els,  though  seen  together  with  elephants,  horses  and  footmen,  on  the  Visvanatha  temple,  are 
of  rare  occurrence  and  do  not  seem  to  constitute  a  regular  arm.  Chariots  are  conspicuous  by 
absence.  The  main  weapons  wielded  are  sword  and  shield,  dagger  and  lances.  Sword  and 
shield,  being  very  popular,  exhibit  many  varieties.  Bow  and  arrow  appear  to  have  been  used 
mainly  for  hunting. 

There  are  numerous  scenes  of  army  on  the  march.  Scenes  of  actual  combat  are,  however, 
comparatively  rare.  The  horses  and  elephants  are  represented  with  or  without  riders  and 
preceded  or  followed  by  footmen  carrying  arms  or  haversacks  containing  provisions.  The 
horse-men  carry  swords  and  occasionally  lances,  the  mahauts  carry  goads  and  the  atten¬ 
dants  of  elephants  lances. 

Pageantry  and  processions 

More  frequent  than  combats  or  army  on  the  march  are  the  scenes  of  court-pageantry,  cere¬ 
monial  gaiety  and  processions  of  sorts.  In  most  cases  the  representations  of  military  parades 
and  rallies  are  of  a  ceremonial  nature.  The  secular  processions  are  marked  by  gaiety  and  rev¬ 
elry,  and  dance  and  music,  while  the  religious  processions  represent  devotees  going  out  on 
a  pilgrimage  or  to  pay  homage  to  a  religious  teacher  or  a  deity  to  the  accompaniment  of 
dance  and  music  and  gaily  accoutred  horses  and  elephants  and  footmen  carrying  weapons, 
standards,  flags  and  banners. 

We  find  litter  ( howdah )  placed  on  the  back  of  the  elephant  to  carry  important  personag¬ 
es.  The  mahaut  and  the  attendant  sit  outside  the  litter,  the  former  in  front  and  the  latter 
at  the  back.  Frequently  princes  are  depicted  riding  horses,  their  princely  status  being  pro¬ 
claimed  by  a  footman  carrying  umbrella  over  their  head. 

Amusements 

Dance,  music,  drinking,  gambling,  hunting,  wrestling,  acrobatics  and  animal  combats  are 
among  popular  pastimes  and  amusements. 

Musical  and  dance  performances  were  common  recreations  followed  by  drinking  parties 
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( pana-goshthis ).  Knowledge  of  and  interest  in  dance  and  music  were  considered  personal 
accomplishments  for  princes  and  princesses  and  young  men  ( nagarakas )  of  aristrocratic 
families.  Playing  with  ball  (kanduka- krida)  was  a  favourite  sport  with  the  fair  sex.  Indoor 
games  also  included  gambling  and  playing  dice. 

Among  out-door  games,  pig-sticking  and  deer-hunting  were  popular  with  princes  and 
young  men  of  well-to-do  families.  Wild  boars  and  deer  were  hunted  mostly  with  javeline 
with  or  without  the  aid  of  trained  dogs,  either  on  foot  or  from  the  horse5  or  elephant  backs. 
Tigers  were  hunted  with  javelin  from  the  elephant  back,  though  such  scenes  are  rare.  There 
is  an  interesting  scene  of  deer  being  hunted  with  bow  and  arrow  with  the  help  of  tame  deer 
( dipa-mriga )  and  the  same  frieze  shows  deer-hunters  taking  cover  behind  a  bull,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Manasollasa6. 

We  also  find  representations  of  duel  fights  with  daggers  or  long  swords,  the  latter  some¬ 
times  depicted  piercing  right  through  the  chest  or  belly.  According  to  the  Manasollasa, 7  duel 
fight  ( anka-uinoda )  was  permitted  between  sworn  enemies  and  formed  in  medieval  times 
a  recognized  sport  which  was  conducted  in  the  presence  of  the  king  under  a  defined  set  of 
rules  and  was  widely  acclaimed  and  eagerly  witnessed  by  people.  The  vanquished,  of  course, 
lost  life  or  limbs  but  his  dependents  were  provided  for  and  the  victor  was  suitably  rewarded 
by  the  king. 

Elephants  running  amuck  and  trampling  men  under  feet  or  tossing  up  or  tearing  the  un¬ 
wary  with  the  trunk  are  very  frequently  depicted  at  Khajuraho.  Such  elephants  were 
brought  under  control  with  difficulty  by  expert  elephant-tamers  on  the  horse-back  or  on 
foot  carrying  long  lances,  goads  and  ropes.  We  often  notice  men  fighting  elephants  or  ele¬ 
phants  chasing  men;  some  of  these  scenes  may  represent  race  between  runners 
( parikarakas )  and  rutting  elephants,  which,  according  to  the  Manasollasa8  was  a  medieval 
sport  conducted  under  the  royal  patronage,  occasionally  this  was  also  resorted  to  as  a  sort 
of  ordeal  for  trying  criminals.  Thus  a  thief,  who  ran  with  his  hands  tied  in  front  of  a  matta 
elephant  and  survived  the  ordeal,  was  deemed  free  of  his  guilt.  A  successful  runner 
( parikaraka )  was  sumptuously  rewarded,  while  a  defeated  runner  paid  dearly  with  his  life 
or  limbs. 

Fight  between  elephants  ( gaja-vahyali-vinoda )  appears  to  be  a  popular  sport  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  figured  at  Khajuraho.  This  is  illustrated  by  two  elephants  being  goaded  to  fight  with 
a  long  pole  held  by  one  of  the  attendants,  as  presented  at  the  entrance  to  the  Lakshmana 
temple. 


5.  Manasollasa,  IV.  15.  1673-74. 

6.  Ibid.,  IV.  15.  1608-1616. 

7.  Ibid.,  IV.  5.  865-877. 

8.  Ibid.,  IV.  3.  528-642. 
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Erotic  Sculptures 
and  their  Significance 


What  is  the  significance  of  the  erotic  sculptures  on  the  temples?  One  normally  expects  only 
gods  and  saints  and  sacred  legends  to  be  carved  on  the  temples  which  are  places  of  religious 
worship.  Why  should  profane  scenes  of  charming  women,  loving  couples  and  actual  coitus 
be  represented  on  the  temple  walls?  The  extreme  vividness  and  frankness  of  the  erotic  de¬ 
pictions  on  the  medieval  temples  in  general  and  those  of  Khajuraho  in  particular  is  bound 
to  attract  the  visitor’s  notice  and  give  him  a  shock.  An  encounter  with  them  is  sure  to  ad¬ 
minister  a  jolt  and  evoke  varying  reactions  in  the  minds  of  the  onlookers.  While  some  with 
prudish  disposition  may  feel  offended  and  annoyed,  others  with  a  romantic  temperament 
may  feel  titilated,  but  the  common  run  of  visitors  is  sure  to  get  intrigued  and  puzzled.  The 
erotic  depictions  are  bound  to  set  one  thinking  regarding  their  real  import  and  their  rele¬ 
vance  to  the  sacred  precincts. 

The  erotic  sculptures  have  lent  themselves  to  various  interpretations.  Some  regard  them 
as  pornographical  representations  mirroring  lax  moral  standards  of  the  contemporary  soci¬ 
ety.  Others  consider  them  as  illustrations  of  erotic  postures  mentioned  in  the  ancient  texts 
on  Kamasastra  (Hindu  science  of  erotics).  Another  view  takes  them  to  be  merely  cathartic 
in  character  which  brings  out  the  contrast  between  the  serenity  within  and  the  sensuality 
without.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  these  scenes  represent  the  erotic  practices  of  certain 
medieval  Indian  sects  which  invested  sex  with  a  ritual  symbolism  and  considered  yoga  (spir¬ 
itual  exercise)  and  bhoga  (physical  pleasure)  to  be  alternate  paths  leading  to  the  same  goal, 
i.e.  the  attainment  of  final  deliverance.  According  to  some  Tantric  sects  the  controlled  en¬ 
joyment  of  senses  was  a  surer  as  well  as  easier  way  to  salvation.  Yet  another  view  considers 
the  physical  union  between  man  and  woman  as  a  symbolical  expression  of  the  union  of  Siva 
and  Sakti  or  Purusha  and  Prakriti  which  is  the  source  of  all  life  and  creation.  According  to 
the  Hindu  philosophy,  moksha  or  liberation  consists  in  the  merging  of  the  atman  with 
paramatman  or  the  individual  soul  with  the  universal.  The  union  of  man  and  woman, 
wherein  all  sense  of  duality  is  lost,  is  therefore  represented  on  the  temple  to  constitute  a 
symbol  of  liberation. 

Whatever  be  the  interpretation  of  these  erotic  scenes,  these  have  provided  some  of  the 
finest  sculptural  compositions,  which  vibrate  with  a  rare  sensitiveness  and  warmth  of  emo¬ 
tion  and  are  remarkable  for  their  sculptural  quality.  As  the  temples  were  dedicated  to  the 
search  of  the  Supreme,  these  artistic  creations  and  exuberant  manifestations  of  the  creative 
urge  should  have  sprung  from  a  deep-rooted  tradition  with  a  possible  religious  sanction.  The 
very  fact  that  the  contemporary  social  conscience  permitted  and  even  approved  them  sug¬ 
gests  that  their  significance  was  well  understood  in  the  old  days,  but  is  not  apparent  in  the 
present  age.  As  the  sculptures  mirror  their  times,  it  is  evident  that  the  age  which  produced 
them  had  none  of  the  taboos  or  inhibitions  against  sex  as  we  have  now. 

It  is  also  well  to  remember  here  that  a  strong  sensual  element  runs  through  the  early  Indi¬ 
an  art,  literature  and  folk-tradition  and  expresses  itself  in  various  forms.  Indian  art  has  been 
from  the  beginning,  quite  frank  and  forthright  in  the  depiction  of  female  charms  and  there 
has  been  no  inhibition  in  delineating  female  nudity.  The  earliest  female  divinities  of  India, 
viz.  the  Yakshi,  the  Mother-goddess  and  Sridevi,  presiding  over  fertility  and  abundance. 
An  amorous  couple.  were  significantly  depicted  in  the  art  as  youthful  females  with  swelling  bosoms,  broad  hips 
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and  with  nudity  often  revealed  through  transparent  drapery.  Again,  the  mithuna  or  the  lov¬ 
ing  couple  is  present  in  the  terracotta  and  sculptural  art  of  the  Sunga  period  and  enlivens 
all  subsequent  schools  of  art  beginning  with  Amaravati  and  Mathura.  Our  literature  is  full 
of  love-adventures  and  sparkles  with  sexual  motifs,  often  of  the  uninhibited  variety. 

The  questions  that  arise  are: 

Have  the  erotic  representations  evolved  historically  from  the  simple,  charming  mithunos 
(loving  couples)  occurring  in  the  early  Indian  art  and  tradition?  When  do  we  get  the  earliest 
erotic  depictions?  Do  these  depictions  appear  simultaneously  with  the  loving  couples  in  the 
various  art  regions?  What  are  their  relative  proportions  and  their  significance? 

What  are  the  varieties  of  the  erotic  depictions?  And  what  are  the  brackets  of  their  tempo¬ 
ral  and  chronological  distribution? 

Let  us  undertake  a  historical  analysis  of  the  art-motifs  of  mithuna  and  maithuna  (sexual 
depictions)  and  explore  the  socio-cultural  background  which  permitted  their  representation 
on  the  temples. 

The  earliest  depiction  of  coitus  in  India,  occurs  on  a  painted  pot  from  the  chalcolithic  site 
of  Daimabad1  in  Maharashtra,  assignable  to  c.  1500  B.C.  Like  other  painted  motifs  of  the 
chalcolithic  age,  this  depiction  is  linear  and  abstract.  Since  this  is  the  only  survival  of  sexual 
depiction  in  the  entire  range  of  the  chalcolithic  civilization  of  India,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  it  is  merely  decorative  or  has  a  symbolical  or  magical  significance.  In  the  historical 
period  we  get  more  vivid  coital  representations  on  a  few  terracottas  of  the  Sunga  period 
(2nd-lst  cent,  B.C.)  from  sites  like  Kausambi  and  Bhita  in  Uttar  Pradesh  and 
Chandraketugarh  and  Tamluk  in  Bengal.  While  these  show  largely  sleeping  and  seated  con¬ 
gress  of  the  frontal  type,  some  also  depict  congress  from  the  rear,  oral  congress  of  the  fellatio 
type  and  the  standing  pose,  and  one  of  them  from  Chandraketugarh  even  represents  a  group 
orgy  with  more  than  four  attendants  crowding  round  an  erotic  couple.  Much  more  popular 
was  the  motif  of  the  simple  mithuna  or  loving  couple  which  was  regarded  auspicious  and 
was  depicted  on  contemporary  stone  sculptures  as  well  as  terracottas.  While  a  majority  of 
the  mithuna  representations  is  secular,  quite  a  few  are  obviously  of  cultic  and  magical  sig¬ 
nificance.  A  steatite  plaque  excavated  at  Rajgir2  from  a  level,  dating  350-140  B.C.,  shows  a 
nude  “opulent”  goddess  standing  facing  in  a  characteristic  cultic  pose,  being  offered  wine  by 
her  partner  or  priest,  also  shown  nude  in  one  register,  the  other  two  registers  depicting  obvi¬ 
ously  the  same  goddess  and  the  priest  represented  now  draped  and  engaged  in  the  act  of 
singing  and  dancing  and  offering  and  accepting  wine.  The  “opulent”  goddess  and  her  part¬ 
ner  are  both  depicted  standing  nude  in  a  similar  frontal  pose  on  a  stone  plaque  from 
Kausambi  of  c.  3rd  cent.  B.C.,  leaving  little  doubt  about  its  cultic  significance.  The  most 
telling  representation  appears  on  a  terracotta  plaque  from  Awra,  Mandasor  district,  un¬ 
earthed  from  a  level  assignable  to  c.  100  B.C. -300  A.D.  The  plaque  shows  heavily  ornament¬ 
ed  Sridevi  with  the  nudity  revealed  through  her  transparent  drapery,  standing  on  a  lotus  in 
a  sensuously  graceful  tribhanga,  beneath  a  pair  of  elephant  tusks.  She  touches  her  ear-ring 
with  here  right  hand  and  scatters  a  luxurious  shower  of  pearls,  gems  and  ears  of  corns  and 
is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  a  couple  engaged  in  the  coital  act,  with  a  wine-jar  placed  below 
the  seat.  Moti  Chandra3  has  interpreted  this  as  an  evidence  of  the  cult  of  Sridevi,  the  god¬ 
dess  of  fertility  and  abundance,  who  was  propitiated  by  devotees  with  ritual  coitus  and  wine, 
reminiscent  of  the  religious  orgies  of  the  later  Tantras. 

I  he  earliest  depiction  of  erotic  couples  on  stone  sculptures  occurs  in  narrative  Jataka 
panels  of  the  Buddhist  railing  pillars  from  Mathura,4  dating  from  c.  2nd  cent  A.D.  The  cou¬ 
ples  are  represented  here  in  sitting  coital  poses. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  representation  of  the  erotic  motif  on  the  doorway,  too, 
marks  its  first  appearance  in  Buddhist  context  on  Cave  III  at  Nasik5  bearing  an  inscription 
of  Gautamiputra,  Satakarni,  (A.D.  106-130).  It  shows  loving  couples  in  most  of  the  com¬ 
partments,  besides  a  bacchanalian  couple  and  a  man  carrying  a  nude  woman.  The  depiction 
of  the  erotic  motifs  indeed  ill  accords  with  the  ascetic  record  “Renunciation  of  pleasure  of 
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1.  Indian  Archaeology  1958-59,  —  A  Review,  fig.  7,  pp. 15-18. 

2.  Indian  Archaeology  1962-63  —  A  Review,  pi.  XIIB,  p.  5-6. 

3.  Moti  Chandra,  Prince  of  Wales  Museum  Bulletin,  No.  9,  p.25,  fig.  17. 

4.  Ars  Asiatica,  XV,  pi.  XXb  and  d. 

5.  J.  Fergusson  J.  Burgess,  The  Cave  Temples  of  India,  pi.  XX. 
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Duladeo  temple:  Lord  Siva  on 
projection  flanked  by  an  erotic 
couple  in  recess. 


all  kinds”,  engraved  at  the  entrance  to  the  cave  which  was  meant  for  the  residence  of  the 
Buddhist  recluses. 

On  examining  the  mithuna  motif  from  its  earliest  occurrence  on  stone  monuments  of  the 
2nd  cent.  B.C.  to  the  3rd  A.D.  we  are  struck  by  a  progressive  sensualisation  of  the  motif  and 
an  increasing  frequency  of  its  depiction.  At  Bharhut  and  Sanchi  Stupa  II  the  couples  just 
hold  together  carrying  puja  offerings,  while  at  Bodhgaya  and  Karla  and  later  still  at 
Mathura  and  Nagarjunakonda,6  etc.  we  encounter  the  mithuna  motif  in  profusion,  often  de¬ 
picted  as  the  secular  hero  and  heroine  (nayaka-nayika)  engaged  in  kissing  and  embracing 
and  other  pre-coital  activities. 

Flourishing  trade  and  the  consequent  urban  development  during  the  early  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era  created  an  affluent  leisured  class  nagarakas  (men-about-town).  The 
nagarakas  were  cultured  men  of  refined  taste  who  lived  luxuriously  and  devoted  their  leisure 
and  wealth  to  the  cultivation  of  fine  arts,  including  dance,  drama,  music,  poetry,  wit  and  hu¬ 
mour.  Erotics  was  also  an  art  which  was  systematically  cultivated  by  the  nagarakas  in  the 
company  of  the  courtezans  and  the  vitas  (witty  pimps).  Wealth  and  luxury  were  confined 
not  only  to  the  merchants  but  percolated  to  other  professions  and  sections  of  society.  There 
is  copious  evidence  to  show  that  all  classes  of  society  vied  among  themselves  in  the  sensuous 
embellishment  of  the  religious  monuments.  Erotic  depiction,  which  from  the  beginning  was 
regarded  as  auspicious,  became  increasingly  popular  in  the  religious  art  of  the  age  because 
of  the  prevailing  social  climate  that  was  soaked  with  luxurious  gaiety  and  erotic  exuberance. 

Erotic  depictions  (5th  to  9th  centuries  A.D.) 

From  the  5th  century  onwards  there  was  a  gradual  change  in  the  socio-economic  structure 
of  the  country.  With  the  decline  of  trade,  the  importance  of  the  merchants  and  that  of  the 
nagarakas  waned.  As  a  result  of  the  appearance  of  feudal  tendencies,  a  new  class  of  military 
and  landed  aristocracy  acquired  wealth  and  power  and  gained  importance.  Although  Bud¬ 
dhism  continued  to  flourish  in  Western  India  and  parts  of  Eastern  India,  Brahmanism 
gained  more  votaries  and  emphasis  was  placed  on  charities  to  Brahmins  and  to  construc¬ 
tions  of  temples.  Tantrism  also  had  its  beginning  in  this  age  and  beliefs  in  magic  and  feudal 
tendencies  considerably  influenced  the  art  of  the  period. 

The  art-motifs  of  the  charming  woman  and  loving  couple  were  not  only  continued  from 
the  earlier  period  but  were  given  a  canonical  place  together  with  vegetal  and  a  few  other  mo¬ 
tifs  on  the  shrine  doorway.  Texts  like  the  Brihatsamhita,7  Hayasirsha-pancharatra  and 
Agni-purana  have  laid  down  that  the  temple  doorways  are  to  be  adorned  with  mithunas 
(loving  couples)  together  with  such  other  motifs  as  the  full  vase  and  the  vegetal  scrolls,  indi¬ 
cating  their  auspicious-cum-decorative  character.  The  mithunas  appear  in  seductive  and 
sensuous  poses  not  only  on  the  doorway  but  also  on  the  pillar,  pilaster,  jangha  (wall),  ceiling 
and  other  members  of  the  temples  of  all  religious  denominations  in  various  art-regions  of 
the  country,  such  as  Central  India  including  Mahakosala,  Rajasthan,  Orissa,  Karnataka 
and  the  Deccan.  To  illustrate  a  few,  we  get  charming  delineations  of  mithunas  on  the  door¬ 
way  and  the  platform  friezes  of  the  Dasavatara  temple  at  Deograh  (6th  cent.).  The 
mithunas  carved  on  the  pillar-brackets  of  Cave  26  at  Ajanta  and  Cave  3  at  Badami  (6th 
cent.)  and  those  embellishing  the  pillar-bases  of  the  Ladkhan  and  Durga  temples  (6th-8th 
cent.)  at  Aiholi  and  the  jangha  (wall)  of  the  Vaital  Deul  (8th  cent.)  at  Bhubaneshwar  are 
indeed  noteworthy  for  their  aesthetic  quality  and  sensuous  appeal.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  mithuna  was  not  only  firmly  established  as  an  auspicious  symbol  of  magico-religious 
significance,  but  was  increasingly  sensualised  and  received  ever  more  artistic  and  poetic 
interpretation. 

Some  temples  dating  between  the  6th  and  9th  centuries  also  show  occasional  erotic 
bandhas  inspired  by  the  Kamasastra.  The  temples  are  Badami  Cave  1  (6th  cent.),  and  the 
latest  shrine  of  the  Kontigudi  Group  (c.  9th  cent.)  at  Aiholi,  Mallikarjuna  and  the  Yeni  tem¬ 
ples  (8th  cent.)  at  Pattadakal  and  Lankesvara  Cave  (9th  cent.)  at  Ellora  in  the  Deccan  and 
Parasuramesvara,  Satrughnesvara,  Sisiresvara  and  Vaital  Deul  temples  (7th  to  8th  centu¬ 
ries)  at  Bhubaneshwar  in  Orissa. 

Most  of  these  temples  are  Saiva  of  the  Lakulisa-Pasupata  sects.  The  earliest  viz.  Badami 
Cave  1  (6th  cent.)  depicts  a  scene  of  seated  frontal  congress  on  the  architrave  of  the 

6.  Indian  Archaeology  1956-57,  A  Review,  pi.  LVII  A. 

7.  Brihatsamhita. 
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Above:  Lakshmana  temple:  Erotic  couple. 
Right:  Jagadambi  temple:  Standing  coitus. 
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Above:  Kandariya  Mahadeva  temple:  Erotic  group  in  middle  register  of  south  wall. 
Left:  Visvanatha  temple:  Erotic  group  on  middle  row  of  south  wall. 
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verandah.  The  Mallikarjuna  and  the  Yeni  temples  at  Pattadkal  show  erotic  scenes  on  pillar 
friezes,  the  former  displaying  seated  coital  poses  and  the  latter  oral  congress,  frontal  con¬ 
gress,  coitus  from  the  rear  and  an  orgiastic  group.  The  latest  shrine  (c.  9th  cent.)  of  the 
Kontigudi  group  at  Aiholi,  dedicated  to  Vaishnava  worship,  shows  a  doorway  crudely 
carved  with  various  sexual  poses,  such  as  the  mouth  congress,  seated  congress  and  a  male 
in  the  head-down  pose  having  coitus  with  a  female  in  a  posture  with  legs  stretched  out.  The 
pillars  and  parapet  walls  of  the  Lankesvara  cave,  which  formed  the  latest  addition  to  the 
Kailasa  at  Ellora,  dating  from  the  late  9th  century,  display,  besides  coital  pairs  of  standing 
and  sleeping  varieties  and  oral  congress,  also  orgiastic  groups. 

As  regards  the  Bhubaneshvar  temples,  the  Parasuramesvara  has  on  the  sikhara  a  minute 
frieze  depicting  congress  from  the  rear  and  another  showing  a  man  in  the  exhibitionist  pose 
standing  close  to  a  salabhanjika  (female  bending  a  branch),  obviously  representing  a  magi¬ 
cal  fertility  rite.  The  Saturghnesvara  temple  has  on  a  loose  slab  two  amorous  couples  and 
two  erotic  ones  depicting  seated  congress  and  coitus  from  the  rear.  Again,  while  the  Vaital 
Deul  displays  on  the  sikhara  a  sleeping  congress,  the  Sisiresvara  temple  shows  a  scene  of 
bestiality — the  earlier  depiction  of  the  theme  as  well  as  a  representation  of  standing  con¬ 
gress.  Erotic  couples  are  also  depicted  on  the  Pasupata  temple  of  Somesvara  at 
Mukhalingam,  which  though  in  Andhra  Pradesh,  is  really  in  the  cultural  zone  of  ancient 
Kalinga. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  unlike  the  mithunas  (loving  couples)  which  occur  in  profusion  and 
are  placed  conspicuously  on  the  temple  structures,  the  erotic  scenes  are  but  occasionally 
carved  and  appear  in  inconspicuous  positions  on  minute  friezes.  The  absence  of  erotic  cou¬ 
ples  from  the  well-known  Tantric  shrines  of  the  period  such  as  the  Pasupata  caves  of 
Elephanta,  Jogesvari  and  Mandapesvara  and  the  Buddhist  Tantric  caves  of  Ellora  and 
Kanheri  in  Maharashtra  is  also  to  be  noted.  It  is  thus  clear  that  while  the  mithuna  was  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  as  an  art-convention  and  as  a  favourite  embellishment  for  the  temples  dat¬ 
ing  from  the  5th  to  the  9th  century,  the  erotic  depiction  was  relatively  a  new  motif  and  was 
yet  to  get  a  wide  recognition. 

Erotic  depictions  (A.D.  900-1400) 

The  period  between  c.  900  and  c.  1400  ushered  in  the  medieval  age  in  India,  characterised 
by  feudal  socio-economic  structure  and  regionalism  in  the  fields  of  art  and  culture.  It  was 
an  age  which  witnessed  the  construction  of  maximum  number  of  temples  that  amassed 
more  and  more  wealth  and  property  and  grew  increasingly  in  dimensions  and  sculptural 
embellishment.  The  reticence  which  was  observed  in  the  matter  of  erotic  representation  on 
religious  edifices  in  the  earlier  periods  gave  way  now  to  an  unrestrained  sexual  depiction.  As 
the  temples  grew  larger  they  provided  greater  scope  for  decoration  and  erotic  depictions 
found  now  an  assured  place  in  the  decorative  scheme.  The  sexual  depictions  occur  in  the  ex¬ 
terior  as  well  as  the  interior  of  the  temple  and  the  exact  space  and  position  they  occupied 
and  their  motifs  and  themes  varied  according  to  the  regional  art-conventions. 

Orissa 

At  Bhubaneshwar  in  Orissa,  erotic  scenes  are  conspicuous  by  absence  on  the  10th  century 
Muktesvara  temple.  On  the  Rajarani  temple  (c.  1050)  the  copulating  couples  appear  in  large 
size  in  the  recesses  of  the  upper  jangha.  The  Brahmesvara  temple  (A.D.  1060)  shows  just 
two  minute  erotic  scenes  on  a  subsidiary  shrine,  one  depicting  standing  congress  and  the 
other  a  dwarf  exciting  a  female  partner. 

On  the  Lingaraja  temple  (11th  century)  at  Bhubaneshwar  and  the  Jagannatha  temple 
(12th  century)  at  Puri  large  size  erotic  couples  are  displayed  in  the  upper  jangha  of  the 
Jagamohana  only,  though  in  the  case  of  the  Lingaraja,  they  also  appear  in  small  friezes  on 
the  bandhana  (mouldings  joining  the  two  registers  of  the  jangha )  and  the  basement  mould¬ 
ings  of  the  sanctum.  The  themes  depicted  are  the  frontal  standing  congress,  oral  congress 
of  the  fellatio,  cunnilingus  and  the  kakila  varieties,  one  male  having  coitus  with  two  females 
and  two  males  having  coitus  with  one  female  and  a  copulating  couple  with  a  male  or  a  female 
attendant.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  ascetics  and  aristocrats  are  often  represented  in  the  scenes 
of  group  coitus. 

The  Sun  temple  at  Konark,  however,  excels  all  medieval  temples  of  India  in  the  prolific 
depiction  of  erotic  scenes.  These  appear  in  all  sizes  and  in  all  part  of  the  temple  complex. 
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The  above  stated  varieties  are  all  displayed  as  also  scenes  of  group  orgies  and  of  bestiality 
along  with  simple  loving  couples,  Naga  couples,  Nagis,  Salabhanjikas,  alasa-kanyas  and  nu¬ 
dity  exposing  females.  Generally,  the  erotic  figures  in  Orissa  are  artistically  carved  and  ex¬ 
press  tender  sentiments  of  love. 

Gujarat 

On  the  Solanki  temples  of  Gujarat,  the  erotic  depictions  are  quite  frequent  but  these  are  in¬ 
variably  minute  and  are  confined  to  the  frieze  of  narathara  on  the  plinth  or  the  moulding 
of  the  basement  or  the  balcony  of  the  exterior  and  on  the  pillars,  lintels  and  cornices  of  the 
interior.  The  treatment  is  generally  crude  and  unpolished.  The  scenes  depicted  are  one  male 
having  coitus  with  two  females,  two  males  having  coitus  with  one  female,  attendants  stand¬ 
ing  near  a  copulating  couple,  one  woman  amidst  several  men  and  sexual  orgy.  Coitus  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  all  poses  and  bestiality  is  depicted  adjacent  to  a  scene  of  child-birth  at  Modhera. 
Roda  has  yielded  a  scene  of  Linga-puja  and  this  site  shares  with  Modhera  depictions  of 
ascetics  engaged  in  coitus  with  one  hand  held  in  a  Tantric  pose.  There  is  a  ritual  scene  show¬ 
ing  nude  seated  Chamunda  attended  by  dancing  female  figures  and  sexual  orgy  close  by  at 
Motap.  Bavka  is  full  of  erotic  figures  and  shows  a  multiple  orgy  involving  fifteen  persons, 
while  Galtesvara  also  provides  a  frieze  of  group  orgy.  Thus  erotic  themes  appear  on  the  me¬ 
dieval  temples  of  Gujarat  dating  from  the  1 1th  to  the  14th  centuries  at  sites  extending  from 
Prabhas  Patan  and  Dwarka  in  the  west  to  Bavka  in  the  east  and  from  Modhera  and  Patna 
in  the  north  to  Dabhoi  in  the  south. 

The  Deccan  (Maharashtra) 

Small  sized  erotic  depictions  on  the  basement  mouldings  and  the  balcony  of  the  exterior  and 
on  the  pillars  of  the  interior  occur  in  the  Deccan  on  the  medieval  temples  at  Ambernath, 
Balsane,  Devlana,  Sinnar,  Lonad,  etc.  At  Ambernath  we  get  various  bandhas  of  which 
prominent  are  the  oral  congress,  one  man  having  coitus  with  two  women  and  two  men  with 
one  woman,  and  group  orgies.  Many  erotic  scenes  have  ascetics  as  participants.  There  are 
depictions  also  of  initiation  rites  showing  Tantric  teachers  initiating  disciples  in  ritual  sex 
with  the  Kapala-vanitas  (Tantric  maids).  On  the  Gondesvara  temple  at  Sinnar  a  pillar 
frieze  depicts  an  erotic  couple  with  two  attendant  maids,  one  of  them  covering  her  eyes  with 
both  palms  out  of  bashfulness.  The  erotic  depictions  in  Maharashtra  are  all  minute  and  do 
not  call  for  much  comment. 

Mysore 

The  Hoysala  temples  in  Mysore  exhibit  amidst  a  plethora  of  ornamental  figures  of  various 
sizes  a  few  microscopic  (1.5  to  3.5  inches)  erotic  panels  which  can  be  detected  by  a  very  min¬ 
ute  observation  only.  At  Belur  are  represented  a  woman  with  outstretched  legs  exposing 
herself  and  a  man  in  a  pose  of  self-fellation  with  his  enlarged  member  brought  up  to  his 
mouth,  a  theme  repeated  at  Bagli.  At  Halebid  are  carved  on  the  kakshasana  panels  couples 
engaged  in  oral  congress  and  two  men  (sometimes  two  ascetics)  having  sexual  relation  with 
one  woman. 

The  tempo  of  sexual  depictions  went  up  from  the  mid  12th  to  mid  13th  century  even  at 
Belur  and  Halebid.  The  scenes  largely  display  two  men  (often  ascetics  or  aristocrats  wearing 
umbrellas)  having  coitus  with  a  woman,  fellatio  and  animal-like  congress.  At 
Somanathapur  there  are  fewer  erotic  scenes,  involving  mostly  aristocratic  partners.  The  de¬ 
pictions,  however,  lack  in  definition  and  aesthetic  quality. 

Of  the  temples  built  under  the  later  Chalukyas,  those  at  Bagli,  Belgamve  and  Hangal 
show  six  depictions  of  a  folk  style.  At  Bagli  we  have  caricatures  of  self-fellatio,  besides  coital 
couples  and  two  men  having  sexual  relation  with  a  woman  and  scenes  of  bestiality.  There 
are  also  depictions  of  simultaneous  copulation  and  hair-cutting,  besides  a  man  shown  in 
anjali-mudra  with  an  enlarged  phallus  which  is  held  by  a  woman,  both  being  of  a  ritual  in¬ 
tent.  Belgamve  has  yielded  bestiality  scenes,  copulating  couples  of  varieties  and  group 
orgies. 

On  the  temples  of  the  Vijayanagara  school  coital  scenes  are  extremely  rare.  On  the 
Vitthala  temple  at  Vijayanagara  only  one  sexual  theme  is  depicted  and  that  too  on  a  pilaster 
in  a  dark  corner  of  the  Hundred-pillared  hall.  On  Achyutaraya’s  temple  only  two  coital 
scenes  are  portrayed  on  the  pillars  of  a  subsidiary  structure.  The  tall  gopurams  of  the 
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Above  and  right:  Lakshmana  temple:  An  amorous  couple. 
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Pampapathi  and  Krishna  temples  at  Vijayanagara  and  of  the  Kesava  temple  at  Belur  also 
have  a  few  erotic  scenes  but  these  are  hardly  visible  from  the  ground. 

Nude  female  in  the  uttanapada  pose  occurs  in  this  cultural  area  in  the  Hoysala  period  as 
well  as  in  the  Vijayanagara  period.  There  is  such  a  depiction  with  marks  of  incense-burning 
on  the  Hundred-pillared  hall  in  the  Vitthala  temple  at  Vijayanagara  revealing  association 
with  fertility  rites. 

The  Krishna-gopi  theme  gets  progressively  sensualised  after  the  13th  century,  revealing 
female  nudity.  But  by  and  large  the  sexual  outburst  subsides  and  its  depiction  is  quite  re¬ 
strained  during  the  Vijayanagara  period. 

Central  India 

The  Gupta  convention  of  depicting  loving  couples  on  the  doorway  was  continued  in  Central 
India  by  the  later  dynasts  viz.  the  Pratiharas  during  the  8th-9th  centuries,  the  Chedis  and 
the  Kachchhapaghatas  during  the  10th- 11th  centuries  and  the  Paramaras  during  the  11th- 
12th  centuries.  A  beginning  was  made  in  the  Gupta  art  to  depict  loving  couples  with  atten¬ 
dants.  This  convention  received  further  elaboration  from  the  9th  century  onwards  when  we 
frequently  meet  erotic  scenes  involving  two  females  with  a  male  or  two  males  with  a  female 
on  the  temple  doorway.  Such  temples  are  the  Gadarmal  temple  at  Badoh  (a  Sakta  temple 
of  the  early  9t,h  century),  Temple  45  at  Sanchi  (a  Buddhist  temple  of  the  mid  9th  century) 
and  the  Devi  temple  at  Kakpur  (a  Sakta  temple  of  c.  10th  century)  all  in  the  Vidisha  region 
of  Malwa.  On  the  neighbouring  Udayesvara  temple  at  Udaypur  (a  Paramara  temple  com¬ 
pleted  in  A.D.  1080)  small-sized  couples  in  tight  embrace  are  carved  in  low  relief  on  the  pil¬ 
lars  of  the  gloomy  mandapa.  On  the  12th  century  Paramara  temple  of  Onkaresvara  at 
Onkar  Mandhta  in  Malwa  proper,  two  erotic  scenes  have  been  carved  on  the  jangha,  one 
showing  two  males  copulating  with  a  female  and  the  other  an  ascetic  in  a  coital  pose,  the 
latter  obviously  inspired  by  the  art-conventions  of  the  neighbouring  Gujarat. 

In  the  Dahala  region  of  the  Chedis  amorous  couples  have  been  noticed  on  the  doorway 
of  the  Vaidyanatha  Mahadeva  temple  at  Baijanath  near  Rewa  and  the  Siva  temple  at 
Marai,  Satna  district,  both  belonging  to  the  10th  century.  On  the  Gurgi  torana  at  Rewa,  also 
belonging  to  the  same  century,  are  carved  mildly  erotic  couples  with  attendants.  It  was  due 
to  the  restraining  influence  of  the  Mattamayura  ascetics  who  were  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  Chedi  kings,  that  the  temples  in  Dahala  were  by  and  large  free  from  the  gross  depiction 
of  sex,  which  characterised  the  medieval  art  of  Khajuraho  and  Orissa.  The  only  exception 
is  the  Viratesvara  temple  at  Sohagpur  (11th  century)  which  has  plenty  of  coital  couples  in 
the  recesses  of  the  jangha  recalling  those  of  the  Khajuraho  temples.  The  influence  of  the  art 
and  architecture  of  Khajuraho  is  clear  on  this  temple. 

The  Gwalior  region  constituted  the  focal  centre  of  the  Mattamayana  sect  and  the 
Kachchhapaghata  temples  of  this  region  dating  from  the  lOth-llth  centuries  such  as  those 
at  Gwalior,  Surwaya,  Kadwaha,  Kherat  and  Suhania,  betray  a  strong  impact  of  this  sect  by 
eschewing  sexual  depictions.  The  freak  is  the  10th  century  Siva  temple  in  the  Gadhi  at 
Padhaoli  in  Morena  district.  This  temple  displays  among  finely  carved  friezes  of  divinities 
on  the  architraves  two  grossly  erotic  friezes.  One  of  them  shows  a  sexual  couple  in  sleeping 
congress  near  a  representation  of  Ganesa  and  his  consort  while  the  other  shows  a  group  orgy 
comprising  three  scenes  of  mouth  congress  and  in  the  same  continuation,  a  coital  pair  with 
the  female  in  the  head  down  pose  being  helped  by  two  maids,  recalling  a  similar  theme  but 
with  different  treatment  on  the  Visvanatha  temple  at  Khajuraho.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
erotic  friezes  at  Padhaoli  reflected  the  practices  of  ritual  sex  and  sexo-yogic  exercises  of  the 
Pasupatas. 

We  have  studied  the  monuments  of  Khajuraho  and  tried  to  review  the  stages  of  their  in¬ 
fancy,  adolescence,  maturity  and  decline.  We  have  seen  how  the  temples  dating  from  the  9th 
to  the  early  10th  century  were  simple  structures  characterised  by  an  austerity  of  sculptural 
and  architectural  ornamentation.  We  identified  the  beginning  of  the  local  style  with  the 
Chausath-Yogini  temple,  inspired  by  the  Sakta  cult  of  the  Yogini-Kaula  persuasion,  and 
have  seen  what  a  clumsy  stark  structure  it  is,  made  of  granite  which  is  ill-suited  for  any 
embellishment.  We  have  also  noticed  the  early  pavilion  type  of  shrines  with  but  few  cult  im¬ 
ages  and  moved  on  to  notice  the  first  bloom  of  the  local  genius  in  the  Lakshmana  temple 
which  is  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  Indian  architecture.  We  have  seen  how  the 
Lakshmana  temple  and  those  that  followed  it  are  embellished  with  a  wide  variety  of  sculp- 
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tures,  such  as  those  of  gods,  divine  couples,  charming  nymphs  and  miscellaneous  themes  in¬ 
cluding  loving  and  erotic  couples. 

Erotic  depictions  at  Khajuraho 

We  shall  trace  here  the  development  of  the  erotic  motif  at  Khajuraho  for  200  years  from  c. 
950  to  c.  1150  to  which  period  the  ornate  local  temples  are  assignable.  So  far  as  the  erotic 
motif  is  concerned,  the  Khajuraho  monuments  are  divisible  into  two  broad  groups.  The  first 
group,  dating  roughly  from  c.  950  to  c.  1050,  comprises  the  larger  and  finer  temples,  viz.  the 
Lakshmana,  Parsvanatha,  Visvanatha,  Jagadambi,  Chitragupta  and  Kandariya  temples 
which  were  mostly  built  by  the  powerful  Chandella  kings  and  which  pertained  to  the  heyday 
of  the  Chandellas.  The  second  group,  attributable  roughly  from  c.  1050  to  c.  1150,  comprises 
the  later  and  smaller  temples  built  during  the  period  of  the  relative  decline  of  the  Chandella 
power  and  includes  the  Vamana,  Adinatha,  Javari,  Chaturbhuja  and  Dualdeo  temples. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  monuments  with  a  full  complement  of  components  includ¬ 
ing  the  ambulatory  which  provide  wider  scope  and  space  for  embellishments  including  the 
erotic  depictions  are  the  Lakshmana,  Parsvanatha,  Visvanatha  and  the  Kandariya  temples, 
all  pertaining  to  the  first  group. 

Both  pre-coital  and  coital  varieties  of  erotic  motifs  are  depicted  on  the  Lakshmana  tem¬ 
ple  (dated  c.  950)  in  profusion.  These  appear  on  the  jangha,  in  the  niches  of  the  roof  and  on 
the  processional  friezes  of  the  basement  on  the  exterior  and  on  the  pillars,  architraves,  ceil¬ 
ings,  door-jambs  and  on  the  jangha  and  the  basement  friezes  of  the  sanctum  proper  in  the 
interior.  The  depictions  vary  in  theme  as  well  as  in  dimensions,  the  latter  ranging  from  5 
inches  to  2.5  ft.  in  height.  While  the  minutest  depictions  are  on  the  5  inches  high  basement 
friezes  of  the  sanctum  proper,  the  largest  representations  occur  on  the  jangha  in  the  north 
and  south  faces  of  the  vestibule  which  provide  the  widest  canvas  for  any  sculptural  composi¬ 
tion  at  Khajuraho  measuring  3  ft.  wide  X  2'6"  to  3'3"  high.  While  the  Lakshmana  temple 
reserves  only  one  (the  lowest)  register  in  each  face  of  the  vestibule,  the  Visvanatha  assigns 
two  registers  and  the  Kandariya  all  the  three  registers,  presenting  the  most  vivid  erotic 
spectacles.  These  display  a  coital  couple  accompanied  by  two  to  four  attendants  who  partic¬ 
ipate  in  the  love-play  either  actively  or  passively. 

The  northern  panel  on  the  Lakshmana  represents  an  aristocrat  wearing  long  curls,  beard 
and  jewellery  in  a  preliminary  to  a  standing  congress.  There  are  two  other  nude  women,  a 
standing  one  on  the  proper  right  covering  her  pudenda  and  looking  shyingly  at  the  couple. 
The  other  one  is  a  seated  maid  on  the  left  who  has  caught  hold  a  Jaina  ascetic  for  fellatio, 
the  ascetic  walking  away  in  protest.  A  bearded  male  attendant  is  seated  between  the  legs  of 
the  coital  couple. 

The  corresponding  southern  panel  shows  a  similar,  if  not  an  identical,  couple  in  the  midst 
of  a  standing  congress.  There  are  again  two  other  nude  maids,  one  stands  with  her  right 
hand  held  on  the  pudenda  in  an  identical  manner,  turning  her  back  out  of  shyness.  The  oth¬ 
er  maid  is  seated  holding  the  left  foot  of  a  Jaina  ascetic  in  tumescence,  who,  t  hough  pretend¬ 
ing  to  walk  away,  looks  back  wistfully  at  the  coital  couple. 

These  are  excellent  sculptural  compositions  which  introduce  humour  in  a  scene  sur¬ 
charged  with  passionate  love  by  depicting  the  unseemly  behaviour  of  the  Jaina  ascetics.  As 
if  their  nudity  combined  with  their  shaven  head  and  their  cognizance  constituting  a  pot  and 
a  peculiar  duster  (rajoharana)  did  not  suffice  to  brand  them  as  Digambara  ascetics,  a  jangha 
panel  close  to  the  last  mentioned  one  represents  a  similar  ascetic  engaged  in  the  rear  con¬ 
gress  and  labelled  below  in  the  10th  century  characters  as  Sadhu-N andi-Khapanaka.  The 
labelled  erotic  panel  is  an  emphatic  demonstration  of  the  ridicule  which  the  black  sheep 
among  the  Digambara  Jaina  monks  received  in  contemporary  society,  a  fact  also  attested 
by  the  contemporary  literary  work  Prabodhachandrodaya. 

This  temple  is  one  of  the  richest  in  displaying  charming  nymphs  and  loving  couples  and 
is  adorned  with  the  widest  variety  of  erotic  themes.  The  latter  depict  sitting,  standing  and 
sleeping  copulation,  the  rear  or  the  animal-like  congress,  various  types  of  mouth  congress, 
coital  couple  with  one  or  more  attendants,  scenes  of  bestiality  and  group  orgies  of  multiple 
varieties.  While  many  erotic  couples  are  marked  by  extreme  warmth  and  tenderness  of  emo¬ 
tion,  there  are  some  unnatural  and  fanciful  depictions  of  copulation  between  a  horse  or  a 
bear  with  a  human  female. 

One  of  the  most  arresting  scenes  of  orgy  in  Indian  art  is  carved  on  the  south-eastern  cor- 
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ner  of  the  platform  of  this  temple  on  a  frieze  about  30  ft.  long  by  1  foot  high.  It  unfolds  a 
panorama  of  most  fantastic  orgies  involving  coital  couples  impinging  one  on  the  other  in  a 
variety  of  poses  which  include  a  scene  of  three  nude  men  in  tumescence  engaged  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  a  hormonal  elixir. 

I  he  Jaina  temple  of  Parsvanatha  which  followed  the  Lakshmana  temple  displays  only 
one  coital  couple  on  th  ejangha  of  the  sanctum,  and  none  of  the  orgiastic  scenes,  which  defi¬ 
nitely  indicates  the  restraining  influence  of  the  Jaina  religion.  This  temple,  however,  is 
known  for  its  profusion  of  charming  sura-sundaris  (nymphs)  and  loving  human  and  divine 
couples.  Since  this  is  true  also  of  all  other  local  Jaina  temples  including  the  Ghantai  and  the 
Adinatha,  where  the  erotic  depictions  are  conspicuous  by  absence,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  representation  of  sex  was  inhibited  on  the  Jaina  temples  but  that  of  the  charming 
nymphs  and  the  amorous  couples  was  not  only  approved  but  considered  an  essential 
embellishment. 

The  Visvanatha  (A.D.  1002)  and  the  Kandariya  (c.  1050)  dedicated  to  Siva,  are  the  two 
largest  and  most  developed  temples  of  Khajuraho.  They  are  both  characterized  by  the  maxi¬ 
mum  scope  for  plastic  embellishment  and  are  the  only  two  local  temples  to  display  three 
sculptural  bands  of  equal  size  on  the  jangha.  These  temples  display  the  entire  gamut  of  sexu¬ 
al  poses  and  grouping  as  seen  on  the  Lakshmana.  These  occur  on  the  same  architectural 
members  of  the  exterior  and  the  interior  and  the  relative  panels  are  bigger  in  size  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  larger  dimensions  of  the  two  temples.  We  have  seen  the  Lakshmana  temple 
reserves  only  on  ejangha  panel  for  the  erotic  depictions  on  each  face  of  the  vestibule,  while 
the  Visvanatha  assigns  two  panels  and  the  Kandariya  all  the  three,  indicating  an  increasing 
obsession  for  sensuality.  Let  us  now  review  the  themes  of  these  panels  on  the  Visvanatha 
and  the  Kandariya. 

The  upper  panel  on  the  south  vestibule  of  the  Visvanatha  depicts  a  coital  couple  with  the 
female  seemingly  climbing  up  the  lap  of  the  standing  male.  The  couple  is  flanked  on  the 
proper  right  by  a  nude  standing  maid  and  on  the  left  by  a  nude  standing  male  attendant  in 
tumescence,  both  assisting  the  couple.  The  lower  panel  on  the  south  represents  the  couple 
m  a  special  variety  of  standing  congress  flanked  by  two  nude  maids  both  showing  deep  in¬ 
volvement  and  bashful  delight.  A  third  nude  maid  is  seated  between  the  legs  of  the  coital 
couple. 

The  upper  panel  on  the  north  vestibule  depicts  a  coital  pair  with  the  female  partner  in 
the  head  down  pose.  The  male  partner  has  entwined  his  arms  round  the  necks  of  two  nude 
maids  who  stand  on  the  two  flanks,  actively  helping  the  coital  pair.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  all  the  participants  in  this  panel  have  aristocratic  appearance  and  are  bedecked  with 
jewellery.  Further,  while  the  male  partner  wears  long  curls  and  a  beard,  the  female  partner 
is  adorned  with  a  rudraksha-mala,  a  hall-mark  of  the  devotees  of  Siva.  The  difficult  coital 
pose  adopted  by  the  female  partner  who  wears  the  rudraksha-mala  may  indicate  that  she 
is  the  mudra  or  the  kapala-vanita  (Tantric  maid)  and  the  theme  represents  a  Tantric  sexual 
ritual. 

The  lower  panel  on  the  same  face  of  the  Visvanatha  involves  two  Jaina  ascetics  and  two 
women  and  represents  a  coital  couple  showing  a  Jaina  ascetic  in  a  rear  congress  with  a 
woman  who  has  bent  down  like  a  beast.  Another  Jaina  ascetic  is  depicted  in  a  pre-coital  pose 
approaching  a  sanding  nude  woman  who  has  closed  her  eyes  out  of  bashfulness.  The  sculp¬ 
tors  have  taken  care  to  represent  the  Jaina  monks  as  shaven-headed,  sky-clad  and  carrying 
a  pot  slung  by  the  arm.  It  appears  that  while  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  the  art- 
conventions  which  enjoin  the  depiction  of  love  scenes  on  the  temple,  the  artists  of 
Khajuraho,  who  were  obviously  adherents  of  the  Pauranic  form  of  Hinduism,  did  caricature 
in  depictions  such  as  these  the  lechery  of  the  so-called  Jaina  ascetics. 

The  Kandariya  temple  displays  on  the  three  jangha  panels  of  the  south  vestibule  the 
same  type  of  coital  pair  viz.  the  female  climbing  up  the  lap  of  the  standing  male  partner,  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  nude  maid  on  the  proper  right  and  by  a  male  attendant  in  tumescence  on  the  left, 
as  seen  on  the  upper  panel  of  the  south  vest  ibule  of  the  Visvanatha  temple.  The  coital  couple 
is  identical  in  all  the  three  panels,  the  only  difference  is  in  the  detailed  rendering  of  the 
stance  of  the  attendants.  While  the  flanking  maids  on  the  top  and  bottom  panels  are  nude, 
that  on  the  middle  panel  is  shown  as  disrobing  herself  and  exposing  her  nudity. 

The  north  vestibule  of  the  Kandariya,  however,  displays  variant  scenes  in  all  the  three 
registers.  The  uppermost  shows  a  pre-coital  couple  with  the  aristocratic  male  wearing  long 
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curls,  a  goatee  beard  and  a  tiara,  tenderly  fondling  his  partner.  The  couple  is  flanked  on  the 
right  by  a  maid  exposing  her  nudity  and  is  also  helped  by  a  male  attendant  in  the  tumes¬ 
cence,  standing  on  the  left.  The  middle  panel  represents  a  standing  coital  couple  in  the  same 
pose  as  seen  on  the  lower  panel  of  the  south  vestibule  of  the  Visvanatha  temple.  The  couple 
is  helped  by  a  nude  maid  standing  on  the  right  and  by  a  nude  male  attendant  in  tumescence 
standing  on  the  left.  On  the  bottom  panel  is  carved  a  coital  couple  with  the  male  partner 
wearing  a  short  beard  in  the  head  down  pose,  being  actively  assisted  by  two  nude  standing 
maids.  While  the  female  partner  entwines  her  arms  round  the  necks  of  the  two  maids,  the 
male  partner  presses  both  his  palms  on  the  exposed  genitals  of  the  maids.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  coital  pose  of  this  panel  agrees  with  that  of  the  upper  panel  on  the  vestibule  of  the 
Visvanatha  with  the  difference  that  the  roles  of  the  male  and  female  partners  are  reversed. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  particular  coital  pose  constituted  one  of  the  sexo-yogic  exercises 
enjoined  for  the  Tantric  initiates.  The  inference  that  the  participants  in  these  orgiastic 
practices  were  the  aristocrats  of  the  medieval  society  appear  to  be  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
the  participants  including  the  attendants  of  all  these  panels  of  the  Kandariya,  except  the 
last,  wear  the  tiara-like  headdress  which  is  donned  by  the  nymphs  on  this  temple. 

The  Jagadambi  and  Chitragupta  temples,  which  appear  to  fall  chronologically  between 
the  Visvanatha  and  the  Kandariya  are  relatively  smaller  temples  without  ambulatory, 
which  restricts  to  some  extent  the  scope  of  embellishment  in  their  interior.  The  exterior  of 
these  temples,  however,  reveals  the  same  sculptural  exuberance  as  the  Visvanatha  and  like¬ 
wise  displays  three  bands  of  sculptures,  though  these  are  of  relatively  reduced  sizes.  The 
minor  facets  and  recesses  of  all  the  three  bands,  and  particularly  the  middle  and  the  top 
bands,  of  the  jangha  are  enlivened  with  numerous  figures  of  erotic  couples,  some  of  which 
are  among  the  finest  sculptures  of  Khajuraho.  These  are  marked  by  a  rare  sensitiveness  and 
an  expression  of  intense  passionate  warmth,  tenderness  and  rapture.  There  are  also  a  few 
figures  showing  a  man  involved  with  two  women  or  a  coital  couple  with  an  attendant.  Fur¬ 
ther,  one  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  sexual  scenes,  caricaturing  the  lechery  of  the  Jaina 
ascetics,  as  seen  on  the  earlier  local  temples.  These  two  temples  also  display  figures  showing 
a  Tantric  teacher  surrounded  by  female  as  well  as  male  disciples  which  attest  the  growing 
influence  of  the  Tantric  teachers  in  society. 

The  second  group  of  Khajuraho  temples  built  between  c.  1050  and  c.  1150  comprises  the 
temples  known  as  the  Vamana,  Adinatha,  Javari,  Chaturbhuja  and  the  Duladeo.  These  are 
all  smaller  shrines  without  ambulatory  but  except  for  the  Vamana  which  has  only  two  belts, 
other  display  three  sculptural  belts  on  the  jangha,  showing  in  the  top  belt  smaller  figures  of 
Vidyadharas  (angels)  or  Vidyadhara  couples.  The  two  principal  belts  reveal  the  usual  sculp¬ 
tural  wealth  of  Khajuraho,  though  the  art  shows  signs  of  decline  in  the  latest  temples.  Now 
the  Adinatha  being  a  Jaina  temple,  is  bereft  of  erotic  carvings  though  it  has  figures  of 
nymphs  in  abundance.  Erotic  figures  are  conspicuous  by  absence  also  on  the  Chaturbhuja 
which  is  a  Saiva  shrine  dedicated  to  Siva  Dakshinamurti.  Since  the  figure  of  the  main  deity 
and  the  images  in  the  cardinal  niches  are  different  from  those  found  on  other  local  Saiva 
temples,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  temple  was  sponsored  by  a  more  ascetic  Saiva  sect  which 
abjured  sexual  depictions  and  chose  a  distant  place  for  building  the  shrine.  This  leaves  only 
three  temples,  viz.  the  Vaishnava  temples  of  Vamana  and  Javari  and  the  Saiva  temple  of 
Duladeo  to  be  studied.  Unlike  the  Vaishnava  temples  of  the  earlier  group  viz.  the 
Lakshmana  and  the  Jagadambi,  the  later  Vaishnava  shrines  have  fewer  erotic  carvings  and 
the  ones  they  have  are  of  the  subdued  variety.  The  Saiva  temple  of  Duladeo,  which  was  the 
last  Chandella  monument  to  be  constructed  at  Khajuraho,  again  picks  up  the  momentum 
and  shows  a  fair  number  of  sexual  depictions  including  some  fanciful  gymnastic  poses. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  during  c.  950  to  c.  1050  when  the  Chandellas  were  in  the  ascen¬ 
dancy,  ambitious  edifices  were  constructed  at  Khajuraho.  These  were  distinguished  by  un¬ 
paralleled  sculptural  exuberance  which  was  accompanied  by  copious  sexual  depictions  of 
manifold  varieties  including  group  orgies.  The  period  of  c.  1050  to  c.  1150,  however,  wit¬ 
nessed  the  relative  decline  of  the  Chandella  power.  This  was  clearly  reflected  in  smaller 
shrines  with  relatively  subdued  sculptural  embellishment  and  much  fewer  erotic  carvings. 
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We  have  examined  the  historical  background  of  the  depiction  of  the  mithuna  (loving  cou¬ 
ple)  and  the  maithuna  (coitus)  and  seen  that  these  were  originally  inspired  by  the  primitive 
fertility  cult  and  were  largely  magico-propitiatory  or  magico-defensive  in  nature.  We  have 
also  seen  that  the  erotic  depictions  have  evolved  historically  from  the  charming  mithunas 
which  are  ubiquitous  in  early  Indian  art  and  tradition. 

According  to  the  architectural  texts  the  depiction  of  the  loving  birds,  animals  and  human 
couples  was  considered  auspicious  and  was  believed  to  bring  good  luck  to  the  builder  and 
vicariously  to  the  devotee.  This  appears  to  be  the  basis  of  the  traditional  belief  that  such 
representations  constitute  a  protection  against  the  fall  of  lightning  or  the  evil  eye  or  ill  luck. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  mithuna  has  always  been  regarded  as  auspicious  having 
magical  efficacy  and  no  temple  was  considered  complete  without  its  depiction.  With  the 
gradual  increase  of  embellishment  in  art  and  literature  during  and  more  so  after  the  Gupta 
period,  the  simple  mithuna  motif  was  elaborated  and  progressively  sensualised.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  feudal  economy  and  the  socio-religious  set  up  of  the  early  medieval  and  medieval 
ages,  making  for  an  environment  of  pomp  and  display  indeed  helped  this  process 
considerably. 

The  universal  acceptance  of  the  erotic  motif  in  the  religious  art  of  India  has,  however,  a 
deeper  significance  touching  the  roots  of  the  Indian  culture.  It  is  important  to  recall  that  the 
creation  myths  from  the  Vedic  age  onwards  have  stressed  on  the  polarity  between  the  sexes 
as  the  source  of  creation.  The  physical  union  between  man  and  woman  is  indeed  a  human 
counterpart  of  the  cosmic  function  of  creation.  The  Supreme  Being  impregnates  nature 
through  His  longing  for  the  opposite,  symbolizing  the  union  of  Siva  and  Sakti  or  Purusha 
and  Prakriti,  and  the  pull  between  the  two  principles  becomes  the  source  of  all  life  and  crea¬ 
tion.  The  joy  of  physical  union  thus  symbolically  reflects  the  infinite  joy  of  Divinity  in 
creation. 

According  to  the  Hindu  view  the  final  aim  of  life  is  salvation  which  lies  in  the  merging 
of  the  atman  with  Paramatman  or  the  individual  soul  with  the  universal.  The  union  of  man 
and  woman,  wherein  all  sense  of  duality  is  lost,  thus  came  to  constitute  a  symbol  of  libera¬ 
tion.  “As  a  man  in  the  embrace  of  his  beloved  wife  knows  naught,  either  without  or  within, 
so  one  in  the  embrace  of  the  Knowing  Self  knows  naught,  either  without  or  within”.  The 
temple  being  a  monument  of  manifestation,  its  structural  symbolism  leads  from  a  broad 
base  to  a  point.  Sex  forming  an  important  element  of  the  broad  base  of  life  is,  therefore, 

r  ,  ,  ,  aptly  depicted  on  the  temple  and  such  depiction  is  not  at  all  in  conflict  with  the  supreme 

Lakshmana  temple:  biknara  r  j 

detail  from  south  objective  or  the  final  aim  of  life. 
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Glossary  of  Terms 


Abhaya 

Apsara 

Asana-patta 

Ashtavasus 

Balarama 

Bhudevi 

Brahma 

Chaitya-arch 

Chakra 

Chakra-purusha 

Chakresvari 

Chauri-bearer 

Dikpalas 

Gajalkshmi 

Gaja-pitha 

Ganas 

Gandharva 

Ganesa 

Garuda 

Ghanta 

Jagati 

Jaina 

Jangha 

Jatamukuta 

Jina 

Kalki 

Kalasa 

Kapota 

Kama 

Karna-sringa 

Kati 

Kirttimukha 

Kirita-mukuta 

Krishna 

Krishna-lila 

Kubera 

Kumbha 


hand-gesture  (mudra)  of  offering  protection, 
a  nymph,  a  celestial  dancer  as  a  qunitessence  of  charm  and  beauty, 
(seat-slab),  a  flat  moulding  of  the  ornate  balustrade. 

Eight  Vasus  (originally  Vedic  gods)  represented  above  the  figures  of 
Dikpalas. 

an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  elder  brother  of  Krishna, 
the  earth-goddess  as  a  consort  of  Vishnu. 

the  Creator  as  one  of  the  Trinity  (three  principal  Hindu  gods), 
an  arched  opening  as  an  architectural  ornament, 
sacred  wheel,  a  war  weapon  held  by  Vishnu  or  Chakresvari. 
Vishnu’s  chakra  in  a  human  form. 

Jaina  goddess  holding  wheel  as  a  principal  attribute, 
an  attendant  holding  chauri  (fly  whisk). 

Eight  guardians  of  quarters  (directions). 

Lakshmi  being  lustrated  by  a  pair  of  elephants. 

a  band  of  elephants  as  an  architectural  moulding. 

cherubs,  dwarf  playful  demigods  attending  on  Siva  and  often  carved 

on  the  doorway. 

celestial  musician. 

Elephant-headed  god  of  wisdom  and  good  auspices. 

Mythical  eagle  as  the  mount  of  Vishnu. 

(bell),  bell-member  as  an  architectural  ornament, 
platform,  usually  moulded, 
pertaining  to  Jainism. 

the  wall  or  the  middle  portion  of  a  temple  above  the  basement  and 
below  the  sikhara. 

matted  locks  arranged  as  a  crown  of  Siva,  Brahma,  Agni  (fire-god), 
etc. 

Jaina  Tirthankara. 

One  of  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu. 

(pitcher),  torus-moulding,  pitcher-finial. 

cornice-like  flexed  moulding  usually  crowning  the  socle  or  the 
basement. 

quoin  or  corner:  corner-projection. 

turret  or  spirelet  rising  over  the  karna  or  corner. 

an  iconographic  pose  of  a  hand  placed  akimbo. 

lion-like  head  constituting  an  art-design  of  symbolical 

significance. 

a  tall  jewelled  crown  of  Vishnu,  Surya  (sun-god),  Indra  etc. 
a  deified  epic  hero  elevated  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu, 
legendary  exploit  of  Krishna. 

god  of  wealth  holding  purse  as  a  cognizance,  one  of  the  eight  guardi¬ 
ans  of  the  quarters. 

(pot),  a  moulding  of  the  basement. 
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Lakshmi 

Lalitasana 

Makara-torana 

Maha-mandapa 

Mandapa 

Mithuna 

Naga 

Nagi 

Pancha-ratha 

Panchayatana 

Parasurama 

Pattika 

Phamsana 

Rama 

Ratha 

Samvarana 

Saiva 

Sankha 

Sankha-purusha 

Sapta-ratha 

Sarasvati 

Sikhara 


Siva 

Sridevi 

Sringa 

Sukanasa, 

Sukanasika 

Sura-sundari 

Tilaka 

Torana 

Tribhanga 

Upavita 

Urahsringa 

Vaikuntha 

Vaishnava 

Vamana 

Varada 

Vasanta-pattika 

Vidyadhara 

Vina 

Vishnu 

Vyala 

Yajnopavita 

Yaksha 

Yakshi 

Yamuna 

Yogasana  Vishnu 


goddess  of  wealth,  the  chief  consort  of  Vishnu. 

easy  posture  with  one  leg  flexed  and  placed  on  the  seat  and  the  other 

gracefully  suspended  from  the  seat. 

festooned  arch  issuing  from  the  mouths  of  makaras  (crocodiles), 
central  pillared  hall  of  a  medieval  temple  with  openings  of  the  lateral 
sides. 

generic  term  for  a  hall  which  may  be  open  or  closed,  pillared  or 
astyler. 

couple  (mainly  human), 
a  serpent-god. 
a  serpent-goddess. 

structure  with  five  rathas  or  projections. 

a  complex  of  five  shrines,  the  principal  one  in  the  middle  and  the 
subsidiary  ones  in  the  corners. 

an  incarnation  of  Vishnu  with  the  cognizance  of  axe. 
slab-like  moulding:  a  top-moulding. 

architectural  term  from  Western  India  for  a  pyramidal  superstruc¬ 
ture  of  stepped  horizontal  tiers;  same  as  Orissa  pidha-deul. 
an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  hero  of  the  Ramayana. 
same  as  bhadra;  the  cardinal  or  central  projection, 
a  sprawling  mandapa-roof  with  a  diagonal  arrangement  of  rootlets, 
characteristic  of  Western  Indian  architecture, 
pertaining  to  Siva  or  Siva’s  sect. 

(conch-shell),  one  of  the  attributes  of  Vishnu. 

Vishnu’s  sankha  in  a  human  form, 
structure  with  seven  rathas  (projections), 
goddess  of  learning,  one  of  the  consorts  of  Vishnu, 
superstructure  or  roof  of  a  temple,  a  North  Indian  sikhara  is  nor¬ 
mally  curvilinear,  while  a  Southern  sikhara  is  domical,  octagonal  or 
four-sided. 

one  of  the  Trinity  (three  principal  Hindu  gods)  associated  with  the 

dissolution  of  the  cosmos. 

goddess  of  abundance  and  prosperity. 

spirelet. 

front  antefix. 

a  nymph,  a  celestial  beauty. 

model  of  pyramidal  rootlet  used  as  an  architectural  ornament, 
ornamental  entrance,  a  festooned  arch, 
triple  bent  of  the  body,  as  an  easy  and  graceful  posture, 
sacred  thread. 

leaning  half-spire  attached  to  the  central  project  ion  of  the  sikhara. 

one  of  the  forms  of  Vishnu  with  three  or  four  heads. 

pertaining  to  Vishnu  or  Vishnu’s  cult. 

dwarf-incarnation  of  Vishnu. 

hand  gesture  (mudra)  of  bestowing  boon. 

a  top  moulding  adorned  with  foliage  or  scrolls. 

an  angel  flying  or  hovering  round  a  god. 

a  stringed  musical  instrument;  lute  played  by  Sarasvati. 

the  Preserver  as  one  of  the  trinity  (three  principal  Hindu  gods). 

a  mythical  or  fabulous  lion  usually  represented  as  an  art-motif. 

sacred  thread. 

a  primitive  god  of  fertility,  adopted  later  as  a  Jaina  god  attending  on 
Tirthankaras. 

a  primitive  goddess  of  fertility,  adopted  later  as  a  Jaina  goddess  at¬ 
tending  on  Tirthankaras. 

River-goddess  with  the  cognizance  of  tortoise, 
the  highest  form  of  Vishnu. 
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Shri  Darshan  Lall  is  one  of  the 
leading  free-lance  photographers  of 
India.  Starting  as  an  enthusiastic 
amateur  at  a  relatively  young  age,  he 
made  a  triumphant  debut  in  1965 
when  Immortal  Khajuraho  was 
published  from  Delhi  with  262  of  his 
sparkling  photographs.  Equally  adept 
in  colour  and  black-and-white,  he 
specialises  in  sculptures  and 
art-collections  in  museums  revealing 
the  interior  and  exterior  beauty  of 
the  historical  and  archaeological 
monuments  of  India. 

He  has  executed  copious 
commissions  on  behalf  of 
Government,  municipal  and  private 
organizations  and  many  a  magazine 
and  art-book,  produced  during  the 
last  two  decades,  is  adorned  by 
reproductions  of  his  artistic 
exposures. 

Darshan  Lall  has  a  particular 
passion  for  viewing  the  art  heritage 
of  India  and  her  traditional  life 
through  the  camera  lens  and  for 
catching  their  rhythmic  nuances  and 
subtle  colours  and  contours  in 
pictures,  as  will  be  manifest  from  his 
art-creations  which  illustrates  this 
book. 
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